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The Rt. Hon. J. GRIMOND, Mr. GEORGE MACKIE, Mr. D. STEEL 
Mr. RUSSELL JOHNSTON, Mr. A. S. WAUGH and Mr. D. GORRIE 

Called and examined 

(The evidence upon which these witnesses were examined was the Scottish Liberal Party’s 
pamphlet entitled “Scottish Self Government” published in February, 1970 — price 20p.) 



1. Chairman'. I suggest, gentlemen, that 
in the limited time available, we should not 
discuss what one might call the general 
case for political devolution in Scotland; 
but take as an agreed hypothesis that there 
should be some degree or form of political 
devolution in Scotland. By doing so, we 
should have time to examine the alternative 
or phased proposals that you make in your 
evidence: first of all, the proposal for a 
complete federal system; and, secondly, the 
alternative proposal for a first phase or 
instalment of a minor degree of federalism. 
As we are being recorded, I ought to make 
it quite clear that this is a hypothesis, and 
does not mean that the Commission has 
reached any decision or conclusion one way 

or the other. {Mr. Grimond) : I think we 

also want to make it clear that the two 
proposals you referred to, if I have them 
right, are not exactly alternatives; one is 
preliminary to the other. 

I agree. I realised as soon as I had uttered 
the word “alternative” that it was not a 
very exact description. In that case, may I 
take your evidence, and start at page 15 or 
16. After arguing the case in general, and 
having rejected in paragraph 25 any kind of 
advisory council, or nominated or ap- 
pointed body, you come out for an elected 
assembly, though in paragraphs 26-28 you 
make it clear that it is to stop short of 
separatism and is in fact a federal solution. 
I do not mean this critically, but as you 
have pointed out earlier that your proposals 
have not changed in substance since 1908 
(and you might easily have quoted an 
earlier date) it is simply what one might 
call old-fashioned home rule. If we may 
examine that in some detail, I will ask 
Professor Robertson to begin the questions. 

2. Professor Robertson: As you would 
expect, the economic aspects of the matter 
interest me, not that they are necessarily the 
first set of issues that one should take as a 
matter of priority, but they are bound to 
create most of the difficulties. What worried 
me was that your proposal would involve, 
as I understand it, common customs and 
excise, and the process of allocation of 
taxes, which would require a formula of 
some kind, administered by a Joint 
Exchequer Board. It appears that there is 
the question of Treasury control of the 
operation of the economy, and I am un- 



certain about the proposals to manage those 
aspects. Were there to be balance of pay- 
ments difficulties as between, say, the 
common market of the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the world, how would these 

be regulated? (Mr. Grimond): First of 

all, the phrase “old-fashioned home rule” 
has been mentioned. It is consistent home 
rule. If Scotland is going to achieve home 
rule we have to carry the majority of the 
nation with us, and this can be no “flash in 
the pan”. We have been at it a long time, 
we have borne the brunt of the battle, and 
we have been consistent in our general 
attitude, so we have brought it up to date. 
On the question of economics, it is quite 
clear, and one only has to go to Dublin, as 
I have done, to see that no part of the 
British Isles can cut itself off from the 
economic effect of the general economy, 
and particularly the effect of the world’ 
economy, on the major partner, i.e. 
England. How do we meet this, and give 
Scotland more control over its own 
economy, which it wants? We have 
suggested, first of all, a Joint Exchequer 
Board to allocate resources and, secondly, 
eventually, a full federal system (the ri^t 
of the Scots to control their own offices) 
and there would be machinery to exercise 
in Edinburgh the type of control which the 
Treasury exercises, in a different way. I 
would imagine the Scottish Treasury would 
have several departments. There would be 
no separate Department of Economic 
Affairs, but a DEA element in the Treasury. 
Therefore there would be, admittedly, a 
division between those expenses which are 
rightly federal, of defence and foreign 
policy, and those which are allocated to the 
internal economy. I do not see any more 
diflSculty in control over these than there is 
in any federal system. They do not work 
perfectly, but nor does our present Treasury. 
The second point is how we harmonise, not 
so much the financial but the economic 
side; for instance, assistance to industry. 
Again in Ireland this is a very relevant 
matter; the comparison between induce- 
ments given to industry in Northern 
Ireland and Southern Ireland is a matter of 
constant interest. Wage rates in Birming- 
ham affect wage rates in Dublin. Here again 
I think we have to have a federal body or 
commission which would certainly discuss 
these matters and prevent the three or four 
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countries getting out of step. This happens 
in Ireland in point of fact, and it has not 
proved a considerable or insuperable 
difficulty. The Irish Government is in 
constant touch with the Bank of England 
and the Treasury. With additional machin- 
ery this would seem to me even more 
soluble in Scotland. But I take the point— 
and this is a very strong argument against 
total separation — ^that one could not enter 
into the situation in which, for instance, 
there was economic war, and competitive 
attraction offered to industry, or in which 
such things as interest rates got out of step. 

{Mr. George Mackie) ; I think Professor 

Robertson is trying to make the point of 
harmonisation of policies in the case of a 
squeeze being needed. I think we would try 
to make the point that you need lack of 
harmony in some cases, and very often 
Scotland does not need a squeeze when the 
south-east very badly needs one. The 
attempt is made to cope with this situation 
by requiring the Scottish banks to deposit 
only half the amount with the Bank of 
England, and I think that, if it can be done 
in this situation, it would be easy, if 
Scotland needed building up, to allocate 
more money for development in Scotland 
in this sort of way, as against what is 
happening in the over-heated south-east. 

3. Professor Robertson: We are discus- 
sing the various aspects. I take the point 
that if you have a federal system expen- 
diture can differ, and to that extent one 
need not worry very much about equalisa- 
tion processes, and they can be worked by 
some formula. I see that you can have 
measures to discuss harmonisation of tax 
levels, but I find difficulty still with this 
problem of economic harmonisation. Mr. 
Grimond cites the Irish case. It might be 
argued that what the Irish case amounts to 
is that a supposedly independent country 
has to make its economic decisions at the 
tail of a much larger country, and that 
presumably would not be a thought for a 
new federal system; nor would it be as easy 
to envisage in a situation in which one 
could assume we might have four or, 
indeed, many more federal units within the 
United Kingdom, depending on whether 

we envisage provinces in Scotland. 

{Mr. Grimond): On Mr. George Mackie’s 
point, Ireland has succeeded in remaining 
close to the general economic policy of 
Britain, but in fact greater assistance is 
given to industry there than in any part 
of Britain, so Ireland has been able to deal 
with its own particular problems within a 
generally harmonious situation. 

4. These are specific things. One is 
thinking more of the possibility of the 



whole of this very uniquely linked common 
market area that you envisage needing 
some special squeeze, some special re- 
adjustment of fiscal and moneta^ policy. 
Your system does not seem to envisage any 
necessary machinery for doing this; you 
seem to be relying, to some extent on the 
tail-wagging-the-dog analogy which I find 
unhappy. I wonder whether you can in fact 
generalise on a situation in which, presum- 
ably, one would have this kind of arrange- 
ment for Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and for parts of England. 

5. Chairman: May I interpose to see 
whether we have the conditions of the 
discussion right? Am I right in assuming 
that your proposal is that taxes should be 
levied by the separate nations, that is to say 
Scotland and Wales should decide what 
their taxes are, what sort of tax, and at 
what rates, and that the job of the Joint 
Exchequer Board would be to decide how 
much each of the constituent nations should 
hand over for running the federal expenses ? 

{Mr. Johnston): I think we should 

bring in Mr. Waugh at this stage, specifi- 
cally on this point, because he is Chairman 
of the Structure of Government Committee 

which devised this final scheme. {Mr. 

Waugh) : On this question of harmonisation 
one has to take it that we are, generally 
speaking, suggesting that the parts of the 
federation should have powers of direct 
taxation, and the federation as a whole 
should have powers of indirect taxation, 
mainly customs and excise. There is the 
problem area of what we might call 
national insurance financing and social 
security financing, which is partly indirect 
and partly direct. We suggested that this 
should be dealt with on the basis of a 
formula which would be determined 
federally in order to have harmonisation of 
social security benefits throughout the 
entire federation, and that this should be 
financed in such a way that the money for 
these benefits could be raised on a basis of 
regional variation. This would enable 
harmonisation to be carried out in terms of 
benefits, but the regional variation would 
be used as a sort of tool. 

6. Behind these abstract nouns, is this a 
proposal that Scotland should get the same 
benefits but pay a lower price for them? 
^Any part of the federation, not neces- 
sarily Scotland, which was socially 
depressed would in fact pay a lower price. 

7. Is the answer not “Yes”? ^The 

answer is “Yes”, if you are saying Scotland 
is socially depressed, relatively speaking. 

{Mr. George Mackie): We would 

regard that outcome of our system as a 
hi^ly satisfactory situation. 
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8. The proposal is that in general, as far 
as direct taxation is concerned, revenue 
would be raised in the nations, and if the 
revenue levied by Customs and Excise for 
the federation were not enough to meet the 
federation’s expenses, which would be 
heavy, the Joint Exchequer Board works 
out — with Divine guidance presumably, if 
no other guidance is put down — ^how the 
burden of excess should be distributed 

among the nations ? {Mr. Waugh) : Yes, 

in that situation. 

9. It might be the other way round. It 
might be a question of distributing a 
surplus, but that would be unlikely since the 
federation would run defence, and the 

national debt as well. No, the national 

debt would be distributed. 

10. Again under some magical formula. 

{Mr. Johnston): Formulas are not 

ma^cal. All formulas are devised by people 
getting together and sorting it out, and 
there is nothing esoteric about it. 

11. If no indication is given as to the 
principle on which they should do it, you 

are relying on magic. {Mr. Waugh): I 

think we have given an indication as to 
procedure. 

12. Yes, but not principle. Is it deter- 
mined on average wealth, or population? 
There is no indication. Unless you tell us 
how, it really does not take us very far to 
say the Joint Exchequer Board will decide 

it. {Mr. Grimond): As far as the 

negotiation which will have to be entered 
into before the final decision is taken is 
concerned, this has had to be done with 
every Commonwealth country which has 
become independent, and there has been a 
constitutional conference to discuss this 
sort of thing. We have a lot of experience in 
doing it. 

13. I do not think there is any experience 
which bears upon this, because — subject 
to correction, if somebody can give me 
an example — I do not know of any 
federation which has come into existence 
by devolving downwards from a unitary 
state. They have come together from what 
were previously existing independent states, 
and this particular problem is much easier. 

The Commonwealth has come into 

existence by splitting things down. It is an 
association of nations, and it is involving 
all these people. 

14. It does not have any re-partition of 
taxation, or sharing of the national debt? 

-There is participation in economic 

affairs, and there have been prolonged 
negotiations. As far as Scotland is con- 
cerned we have had formulae of some sort 
ever since the Union. 



15. That is a formula that can be im- 
posed by Parliament after discussion? 

Formulae are not new. 

16. There would have to be a formula 
and you are not saying on what it should 

be based. {Mr. George Mackie): It is 

important that we should indicate what we 
are aiming at. We do not aim at permanent 
subsidy, more and more wealth for the 
nation. What we are saying is that at 
present the share of revenue raised in 
Scotland is smaller than the share which is 
spent. 

17. You do not need to use the word 

“subsidy”? No. 

18. It is a prejudice-inciting word. 1 

am a farmer! We did in fact have this 
subsidy to start with, and the whole object 
of the exercise is to try to make Scotland 
rather more efficient, so that the standard 
of living and, therefore, the taxable capacity 
will rise. We would thus hope to be able to 
negotiate for Scotland a much more 
equitable share of the taxation for the 
federal state if, as we think, a Scottish 
Government could bring direct benefits and 
promotion. 

19. Mr. Maitland Mackie: You are not 
thinking of an automatic formula which 
would be applied, but one according to the 
nation’s needs; worked out rather on the 
same basis as the Scottish Office have told 

us about, under political control. 

Indeed, exactly. 

20. Professor Robertson: May I come 
back to the point where I stopped? I was 
concerned more with Treasury functions 
than exchequer functions, if we can 
distinguish between these. We have now 
had a further explanation of the consider- 
ably inter-related system of taxes and 
expenditure, and of some mechanism for 
regulating these through your Joint Ex- 
chequer Board, but I still do not see how it 
is proposed on this document to handle 
both the economic problems of the federa- 
tion as a whole, and inconsistent economic 
policies being pursued within the federation 
and not serving some general need of the 
whole federation. How do the Treasuries 
get together ? I still feel uneasy for Scotland, 
I confess, about a Southern Irish solution. 
One dissenting voice may regulate and 
adjust to what the major partner has done, 
and some deviation is accepted. I feel it is 
possible to argue that what Mr. Grimond 
has put forward amounts to a suggestion 
that Scotland will have to take by default 
what it should have had, whereas it might 
have wished to contribute to the discussion, 
and will not be able to do so, because the 
number of federal units will be too large. 
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to admit of the flexibility of the Irish 
relationship to the United Kingdom. I do 
not know how you see Treasury policy 

being co-ordinated? {Mr. Grimond): If 

I gave the impression that we should make 
the policy by default I did not mean to. 
There is the Irish experience about this. I 
have learnt from it that it is not impossible 
to have considerable variation of economic 
policy, particularly on assistance to indus- 
try, though keeping in step, and this should 
be easier if you have a federal system. There 
is great experience in federal systems of 
regulation of foreign and economic policy, 
and in any case the whole of the economies 
of the component parts of Britain will be 
altered by the Common Market. This has 
to be negotiated and the objectives put 
forward are made far more formidable by 
the Common Market, but there is nothing 
which is impossible. 

21. lam not suggesting it is impossible, 
but asking by what mechanism it is to be 

achieved? Our mechanisms, if you look 

at the economic facts of life, would be that 
there would be discussions at the federal 
level. Our body would be a senate in which 
this would be discussed at that level. This 
would lay down guidelines, or maximum 
and minimum features of the economic 
policy, and the component parts of the 
country would be allowed very great 
flexibility in how they applied these. I think 
Scotland probably wants more on housing 
and assistance to industry; transport, is 
important in Scotland, and we should 
probably vary the agricultural subsidies. 
This would be possible within an overall 
economic policy. This is the way the 
modem world, including Europe, is going, 
and I think the tendency will increase. 
More and more countries will have to come 
together to negotiate. There are innumer- 
able international bodies trying to har- 
monise financial and economic policy all 
over the world, but within that countries 
are given latitude. In Brussels broad 
guidelines on social and economic policies 
are laid down, but no attempt is made to 
tell each government how they ought to 
apply these, and we have to learn these 
lessons within Britain. 

22. You are saying the federal senate 
would be the agency for the sort of 
question I am raising, and the federal 

treasury would be the instrument? 

{Mr. George Mackie) : When we talk about 
the large partner, and inhibitions, we 
understand the limitation on any country 
mnning its own affairs. The domestic 
parliament would have power to raise taxes 
or lower income tax, and it should know it 
cannot get away with this, that there was 



the larger partner who could retaliate. We 
would realise the limitations on the domestic 
Scottish parliament over the taxation 
policies it adopted, and that these would 
have to be allied with its neighbours. 

23 . Chairman ; This is the sort of problem 
where I think we are entitled to ask for 
some guidance from you as to how it would 
work, and where I think it is wrong to say 
the Joint Exchequer Board would decide it. 
Let us suppose that the Scottish parliament 
and government decided to spend, taking 
Mr. Grirnond’s example, a lot more money 
on housing. At the next meeting of the 
Joint Exchequer Board do the Scottish 
representatives go along and say, “Because 
we have decided to spend more on housing 
we can contribute less this year to common 
defence expenditure, or we claim a larger 
share of the surplus because of this 
increased expenditure on housing” ? Unless 
one knows whether in the financial system 
Scotland would have automatic draft on 
the common pool, it is difficult to know 

how this is to work. {Mr. Grimond): 

The short answer is “No”. {Mr. George 

Mackie): This would be a matter for 
Scotland. If the Joint Exchequer Board 
said that £X was needed for defence, then 
£X must be found for defence. There does 
not seem to be any difference from the 
position in the EEC when, say, the Italian 
Government spend more on housing. It 
does not go to Brussels and say, “For this 
reason we cannot contribute to the social 
fund of the EEC”. I think one of the points 
is that if Scotland with a responsible nation 
and a responsible parliament, does decide 
to spend more on housing, it has to cut out 
some of the other domestic expenditure. 
We have made the point strongly that 
responsibility will rest with the Scots to do 
this sort of thing. You cannot have 
responsibility if you are going to take it out 
of an extra pool, and I must say I do not 
see any difficulty on the question of defence 
expenditure: it is like a requisition on a 
burgh from a county council, which is 
greatly resented but has to be paid. 

24. Does not the experience of other 
federations show that these questions which 
we have been discussing are in fact extremely 
difficult and arouse the most tremendous 
hate? Furthermore, the tendency of all is 
for the taxing power steadily to go over to 
the central government, so that in a 
complete federation, like the United States, 
the states are more and more becoming 
pensioners of the central government, 
because within an integrated economy it 
proves to be extremely difficult to levy any 

productive taxes other than centrally. 

{Mr. Steel): We would accept that any 
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federal solution would generate heat and 
generate tension, but we have to consider 
what the alternative is. I would suggest 
there is some evidence that the lack of any 
federal arrangement or any internal self- 
government generates considerable heat in 
the direction which we, as Liberals, simply 
do not like. 

25. Lord Kilbrandon: I think you have to 
take this heat into account. The real 
difficulty is that constitution building is a 
very attractive pastime and, if I may say so, 
this is a very attractive constitution that has 
been built; but we are here supposed to be 
engaged in an exercise of the possible and 
at the moment I see great difficulty in 
selling this to the English. I do not mean 
that in any facetious sense, but Mr. Steel 
has just said there is this tension — and 
there is no tension in England. If we tell 
the English that they must abandon 
Westminster and set up a federal parliament 
in addition, their answer would be “No”; 
and if the answer is “No”, I do not see 
what this Commission can do about it. 
This is the problem. I do not say that it 
defies solution, but it is the most serious 

part of it. ^We have had some experience 

of trying to sell this to the English and we 
have not been wholly successful, so we 
came to the conclusion that we should 
concentrate more on getting the Scottish 
end right. This led us to suggest two phases 
of federalism, because the English could 
have no objection to the first stage. This 
would give a great deal of satisfaction in 
Scotland and would provide the machinery 
for further constitutional devolution. 

26. There I think you are on a good 
point and I think we should concentrate on 
the means rather than on the end result. 
The way ahead is more worth discussing. 

27. Mr. Maitland Mackie : It is important 
to ask if perhaps there is another phase of 
this, which might evolve from the changes 
which would be expected to take place in 
local government — one might ask here, 
which is the chicken and which is the egg? 
One view is that local government reform 
should not take place until the situation 
regarding the Central Government has been 
changed. Would you subscribe to that view 
and, if not, do you see any devolution of 
political control? You have said there is so 
little time in the Central Government to 
question these things and to debate what is 
happening because administration is fairly 
well devolved, and yet you cannot get at it 
politically. Do you see any hope of tackling 
this yourselves, as members of the Central 
Parliament; or, given the Wheatley Com- 
mission’s recommendation for only seven 



regions, do you consider that there could be 
some planning body formed from the 
regional councils which might be respon- 
sible overall, which might be the beginnings 
of a real Scottish planning body and to 
which, in some way, the Secretary of State 

would be answerable? (Mr. Johnston): 

No, I do not really see that happening! 
Local and central government cannot be 
mixed up in this way. I do not see the 
Secretary of State, however much he may 
go through the motions of saying how 
important various planning authorities are, 
being made responsible to them. He will 
accept their advice, but not their mandate; 
to talk of making the Secretary of State 
answerable to a set of regional councils in 
Scotland, in my view, is not practical or 
indeed desirable. 

28. Chairman: I am anxious not to put 
any impositions on questions or answers, 
but in view of the fact that the smaller 
solution is expressly intended to be only a 
step towards the larger and final solution, 
I think it might be useful if we stick to the 
general question of whether, in view of all 
that has happened in the sphere of govern- 
ment in the last half-century, the ideas on 
what I will call “old-fashioned home rale” 
which you have been putting forward since 
1908 are really still the best means of 
securing the political devolution for Scot- 
land which we have agreed as an hypothesis. 

(Mr. Grimond) : Lord Kilbrandon quite 

rightly said that constitution-making is 
attractive. I am sure you hope that the 
Commission will help to create some 
machinery which is flexible enough to move 
and change as experience is gained. I agree 
with you that political language is out of 
date — “federalism” and all these words 
have 19th century overtones because they 
date from then. I agree this gives a certain 
curious dusty and musty feeling, but the 
whole tendency, I would have thought, is 
first of all to break down national 
sovereignty. All the economic associations 
of Europe and the agencies of the United 
Nations are in a sense federal. Equally, 
there is a great demand among orffinary 
people to have government nearer home. 
This is happening all over the world and 
this is why you are sitting here. We have to 
reconcile the need for larger economic units 
and harmonisation of planning with the 
feeling that everybody has to have some 
control over local planning decisions and 
the location of industry, the development 
of their own resources and the contribution 
a country can make to the culture of the 
world. I do not see how we do this except 
by putting some things on a local basis and 
other things on a wider basis— we need 
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flexibility. I regard our fifth appendix as a 
shot at a detailed proposal. Perhaps we can 
claim at any rate to have produced some- 
thing which might serve as a useful basis. 
The federal idea is not really an old- 
fashioned idea but it is developing all 
through Europe, certainly through the 
developed countries, 

29. Would you not say that what is 
happening in Europe and throughout the 
world is really the opposite of what you are 
proposing? It is finding means of creating 
larger units for decision by putting together 
what have been smaller units, and there is 
surely no tendency visible in the world for 
the area of decision-making to be pushed 

down to smaller units. 1 would have 

thought there was a strong demand in the 
communist countries and all over Europe 
— for example in Germany and France. 
Centralisation is one of the great com- 
plaints. Dearly as I love Mr. Mansholt, he 
is not a great national figure as far as the 
local Dutch farmer is concerned. 

30. I agree that reconciliation is the job 
we have to do, but the question I am 
asking — and it is directly concerned with 
the economic problem — is whether it is still 
as right in 1970 as it was in 1908 to talk of 
pushing down decisions in economic 
matters to smaller units ? Is not the whole 
drift of the world, on the contrary, pushing 
decisions on economic matters up into 
larger units? There may be other things 
where it might be right to think of more 
“localism”, but does this not mean a 

greater sorting out than federalism? 

Certainly, but in America there is the great 
importance of federal funds and there is 
local money: there should be local choice 
p to how to spend that, on schools, hous- 
ing, and so on. This is what we are trying 
to do. In Italy there has been a great 
demand for central funds, and we do not 
deny this; but surely it is the attempt to 
apply economic policies which are funda- 
mentally drawn up for the home counties 
of England which leads to the difficulty. 

31.1 think you have just given me one 
of the points I was trying to suggest — and 
of course I do not want to put any point of 
view here, but merely to test yours. You 
said that there must be allocations from 
central funds. That is precisely the point. 
Does it make sense to talk of taxation 
being levied in Scotland ? In thinking about 
devolution — and assuming there will be 
some — is not one almost compelled by the 
facts of modern life to recognise that the 
whole macro-economic policy has to be 
decided on a United Kingdom basis or a 
European or international basis, and 



therefore the flow of funds, instead of being 
from Scotland to the centre, as you suggest, 

has to be the other way round ? We may 

be concerned with European taxation, but 
we should leave the options open, and 
equally what is wanted is to make people 
feel involved in certain local taxes. Ul- 
timately, I agree there should be large 
allocations from central funds in Brussels. 
All we must be concerned with at the 
moment, I think, is to try to meet these 
twin dilemmas — a human point of view 
and a correct moral demand, in my view, 
to run a democracy. You have to reconcile 
these with the facts of life as it is. 

32. Dr. Hunt: This is a general question 
about your appendix 5 and the very 
interesting constitution in outline which 
you have put forward. Fundamentally you 
are saying here that national parliaments 
would still have competence in all things 
not given to the federal system at the centre. 
This gives the impression that the great 
residue of power and functions would be in 
the hands of national parliaments, but you 
also envisage that a great deal of taxation 
levied by the governments would be 
handed over first of all to joint service 
boards. It is not quite clear to whom these 
boards would be responsible, but it looks as 
though they are responsible to something 
more on the federal side than on the 
national side. Further, you say that the 
Federal Senate would also have delegated 
responsibility for such matters of common 
interest as are within the scope of the 
common policies: coal, iron and steel, 
balance of payments, the parity of the 
currency and coinage, weights and 
measures, and so on. Indeed, to the 
Federal Senate is given such an array of 
functions that it is difficult to see what is 
left for the national parliaments. Although 
in theory and on the surface it looks as 
though your federal constitution gives great 
power to the national parliaments, it seems 
to me that, having given that power, it takes 
it back again, because the real power would 
lie in the joint service boards and their 
responsibility would seem to be federal 
rather than national — and paradoxically 
these would not be democratically elected 
bodies. Is not your constitution funda- 
mentally undemocratic and concerned with 
delegated power rather than the reality of 

power? (Mr. Waugh): Could we take 

one point of the inter-State services — for 
instance, we say there may well have to be 
joint service boards for railways. We are 
not saying there should be a joint service 
board responsible for all railways in the 
federation, but we say a joint service board 
should have responsibility for co-ordinating 
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the overlapping areas, in other words, 
inter-State railway areas. 

33. I can understand co-ordination of 
inter-State railways, but it is difficult to 
separate an intra-State railway from an 
inter-State railway; this problem arose in 
the United States.— We are not now left 
with many lines from Scotland to England. 

34. Professor Robertson : If you take that 
list to which Dr. Hunt was referring, water 

is a remarkably local commodity. Not 

between Wales and England. 

35. I agree, but it is different between 
Scotland and England. Gas is increasingly 
inter-State. Electricity is perhaps relatively 
separate and is so handled at the moment, 
there is a trade between the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board and the boards 
to the south. Roads are already more or less 
Scottish, and I would take your point there. 

I am not sure what would happen in the 
case of air transport; perhaps the bulk of 
air transport services between Scotland and 
England would fall to be handled by a 
joint service board. There are relatively few 
lines between the two countries, but surely 
these are the important ones, in traffic 
terms. Telecommunications and so on are 
inter-State. Broadcasting one might argue 
about. Quantitatively much of the activity 
occurs in Scotland, but in each case the 
problem of inter-State commerce in the 
British case is the big issue for most of the 

services. Talking about railways, one 

can argue that in relation to regional 
economic development it is the marginal 
areas which are most affected — defining 
regional development in relation to the 
underdevelopment of Scotland, it tends to 
be the regions which are most hit by the 
withdrawal of rail transport services and, 
for that matter, shipping services. 

36. Dr. Hunt'. So you would envisage 
some Scottish body for what might be 
defined as Scottish railways and that any 
railway crossing the border would be run 

by two railway authorities ? It would be 

run up to the border by one board and on 
the other side of the border by another, and 
a joint service board would cover the border 

crossing. (Mr. George Mackie): Surely 

this is done all over the world? We have it 
in British Railways at the moment. I think 
you are pursuing a very small point. 

37. That may be, but the point I am 
concerned with overall is that these joint 
service boards are responsible for fairly 
considerable areas of activity. I am not 
quite clear to whom they are responsible — 
presumably to the Federal Senate, which is 
responsible for coal, iron and steel, atomic 
energy, agriculture, transport, external and 



inter-State trade, overseas aid, development 
areas, balance of payments and social 
co-operation and so on. This is the body 
which seems to have most of the functions. 

I am not saying this is wrong. (Mr[ 

Waugh ) : We make a reference there to the 
European Economic Community. One 
might still argue that the Council of 
Ministers and the Commission of the EEC, 
which are considerably less democratic than 
the proposed Senate, have all these powers 
at the moment. We are not suggesting that 
the balance of power in these matters 
between the federal responsibility and the 
national responsibility should be any 
different in substance from the balance 
between the national parliaments in the 
European Community in connection with 
the Council of Europe and the Commission, 
and so on. 

38. There are certain doubts and diffi- 
culties as to how the balance of power 
would work out. I was trying to look at this 
in the context of the situation you are 
proposing for a redistribution of powers 
and functions among the different com- 
ponent parts of the United Kingdom. The 
national assembly or parliament for 
Scotland is to receive the residue of 
functions not handed over to the federal 
government. But the federal government 
is given a great allocation of power, and I 
am not sure what is going to be left for the 
national parliament. 

39. Chairman: Moreover, from your 
proposals about the Senate, it would seem 
that you are moving away from your own 

belief in proportional representation. 

In any federal system I have ever heard of 
there has always been an element of represen- 
tation which is based on the unit of 
membership. 

40. Yes, but one of the problems is that 
in this particular federation one of the units 
is very much bigger than all the others.-— — 
I would like to come back to the point 
about the theoretical constitution which 
we put up for your mastication — and 
obviously you have enjoyed biting into it — 
the point about any federal system, and the 
point which Jo Grimond was making about 
the desire of people all over the world to 
have less centralisation. We are very 
conscious of the enormous complications 
of taxation, but we also have to go back to 
the point that Scotland needs more 
responsibility within the country. To begin 
by controlling the functions of the Scottish 
Office would be a practical start, which 
would give enormous power and responsi- 
bility. 
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4] Yes. Shall we now go to a similar 
suggestion which is of very great interest to 
us In the written evidence under the 
heading “Scottish Parliament to control St. 
Andrew’s House”, you start by listing the 
functions which exist and you give some 
new ones; that is in paragraph 43. Do you 
not think that there are very great technical 
or other difficulties under all these heads for 
a solution involving a subordinate parlia- 
ment within the United Kingdom and, in 
particular, concerning revenue being raised 
by the United Kingdom? Within that 
framework, are there not great difficulties 
in handing over responsibility for industrial 

development? {Mr. Steel): The whole 

development area problem does not come 
under the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and therefore would not be caught in any 
transfer of powers from the Scottish Office 
to a Scottish parliament. It would be 
desirable, if we had a Scottish parliament, 
to control, within the macro-economic 
planning of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, the extent of the Scottish develop- 
ment area, and the determination of such 
questions as whether the present Scottish 
development area is satisfactory or whether 
slightly different areas are desired. The 
members of that Parliament could consider 
the central pull against the outer areas. 

42. Undoubtedly they could, but would 
it be to Scotland’s advantage that they 
should? Some Scottish matters under this 
system will be settled at Edinburgh, and 
others in Westminster. Is it not likely that 
Scotland will get greater advantage if those 
matters are still settled at Westminster? 

Under our present proposal, the 

amount of public revenue devoted to 
industrial development in Scotland would 
remain to be fixed by Westminster, but the 
question of how £X million is spent on 
industrial development in Scotland should 
be a matter for local decision. 

43. But we have been told repeatedly, 
and it must be accepted, that a great deal 
of industrial development takes place in 
Scotland which has resulted from the fact 
that industries are pushed out of England. 
Yes, and we think that should continue. 

44. So one should read this as part of an 

industrial development effort ? (Mr. 

George Mackie): The Northern Ireland 
Mimstry of Commerce have been extra- 
ordinarily competent on the “nuts and 
bolts” of attracting industry. Surely the 
Scottish parliament could do the same, 
with perhaps even more efficiency than 
Westminster. 

45. Professor Robertson: It seems to me 
this is a question which leaves taxation 



powers and the broad extent of controls as 
they are at the moment, and therefore must 
of necessity be really a criticism of the 
administrative manner of carrying out all 
these policies by the Scottish Office; in 
other words, your Scottish parliament 
would not be so much an expenditure or 
commissioning body, but more a criticising 

body— is that so? {Mr. Steel): No, it 

would have full power over matters at 
present administratively devolved. 

46. But within a defined expenditure 

limit ? Yes. If a small firm — I am think- 

ing of an actual case — wants to set up a 
factory in the Scottish development area, 
the application has to be processed by a 
committee of the Board of Trade, and this 
committee uses the same machinery for a 
massive multi-million pounds investment 
in the Midlands as for a small 10,000 sq. ft. 
factory in Scotland! It is a frustrating 
process and can take four or five months. 

I suggest that method might be altered. 

47. Chairman: Of course, you could 
argue that you should have comparable 
standards, and that is best achieved by 

hping one body. The conditions are 

different, and I do not see why a very 
expert body in London is necessarily the 
best judge of what will be an economic 
success in a small town in Scotland. 

48 . May I now go on to a slightly different 
matter? I would like to read to you 
paragraph 46, where I suggest that a small 
error has occurred in the wording: — 

“46. The main difference between this 
first stage of devolution and our federal 
policy is that the Scottish government 
would simply allocate annually in a 
lump sum the total amount of U.K. 
government expenditure on Scotland 
which would otherwise be spent piece- 
meal and controlled item by item in 
London.” 

Surely you mean that the Scottish govern- 
ment would have allocated to it in a lump 
sum the total amount of U.K. government 

expenditure, etc? {Mr. Grimond): Yes, 

I am sorry: we stand corrected. 

49 . It means that by some sacred formula 
the sum would be handed over by the 
exchequer every year to the Scottish 
parliament, on the basis, “There it is, that 

is for you to spend.” ^This is what 

happens now, there is an allocation. 

50. Lord Kilbrandon: May we look at 
paragraph 43? What do you mean by 
saying that the Scottish parliament should 
be given control over university education ? 
What control is it that they are to be 
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given? {Mr. Steel): At present uni- 

versity education in Scotland does not 
come under the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. We are simply saying that once there 
is a parliament to control St. Andrew’s 
House, university education might be 
transferred from the Department of Educa- 
tion in London to the Scottish parliament, 
so that the eight universities in Scotland 
would be governed by the same education 
department as has responsibility for the 
rest of Scottish education. 

51. Chairman: Do the Scottish uni- 
versities want that? There are different 

opinions. We would not presume to say. 

52. May I put it to you they do not want 

it? {Mr. Grimond): I think that the 

Scottish universities would say that they did 
not want to be shut off. There is the question 
of the English who come to Scotland 
because our education is far superior — and 
this we would like to encourage. Equally I 
think there is within universities a feeling 
that they would like to develop their own 
particular links in Scotland and that they 
do have their own differences from the 
English universities. If you are asking 
whether they would cease to be the 
responsibility of the University Grants 
Committee, I do not think they would. 
There have been complaints about that 
body, but I think on the whole they are not 
highly justified. However, in the secondary 
stage we would like to see the universities 
more attached both to Scotland and their 
regions, without necessarily decreasing the 
number of places available to incomers. 

I 53. Professor Robertson: The suggestion 
■is not to remove the Scottish universities 
from the responsibility of the Department 
of Education and Science through the 
UGC to the direct responsibility of the 
Secretary of State, but through another 
intermediary or the same UGC to the 

Secretary of State? {Mr. Steel): We 

would hope the universities would continue 
to have their academic and administrative 
freedom just as they have under the present 
governmental arrangements. 

54. Through the UGC? ^There are 

plenty of countries with only one university. 
We have eight. 

55. Dr. Hunt: On a slightly different 
question relating to the first stage solution, 
I think you said earlier that it was easier for 
the English to accept in relation to diffi- 
culties about any kind of English parliament 
or constituent part of the federal system. 
But in paragraph 47 you have left a rather 
difficult English problem because you say 
there that the Westminster Parliament 
would be unaffected and would still contain 



71 Scottish M.P.s, which would, however 
no longer be allowed to participate in or 
vote on purely English or Welsh affairs. If 
the U.K. Government owed its majority to 
the party allegiance of a majority of the 71 
Scottish members, and they were not 
allowed to vote on English affairs, what 
happens in a situation where the' U.K. 
Government could not command a majority 

in Parliament ? {Mr. Grimond) : I do not 

deny this difficulty. I would say that it 
arises only if an unnecessarily monolithic 
view of government is taken. In my view- 
old-fashioned, but democratic — govern- 
ment could sometimes afford to move 
policy according to the voting of Parlia- 
ment. I think it would need either fairly 
drastic alterations of procedures at West- 
minster, which would come about anyway, 
or, if that proved impossible, we would 
have to negotiate, and Scottish M.P.s 
would come to be in a similar position to 
the Northern Ireland M.P.s, able to vote 

on all subjects. {Mr. Steel): I do not 

think we would object to Scottish M.P.s 
voting on these matters, but at the moment 
there is understandable resentment about 
the 12 Northern Ireland M.P.s being able 
to vote on purely English/Welsh legislation. 

56. You can get away with it when there 

are only 12. If there were 71 Scottish, 12 
Northern Irish, and 36 Welsh M.P.s 
representing countries all with their own 
domestic parliaments, there would be 119 
members who ought not to be voting on 
English affairs, but who, if subtracted, 
would change the complexion of govern- 
ment. {Mr. Grimond) : There are objec- 

tions to packing the Scottish Committee 
with English members. 

57. Would there still be a Secretary of 

State for Scotland in this solution? ^No. 

He would disappear. 

58. Chairman: Because of this difficulty, 
I should like to ask further questions about 
the position of the Scottish M.P.s. In the 
solution that has been put to us, which 
involves a domestic Scottish parliament and 
which we are examining with very great 
care, this particular feature seems to raise 
a very great difficulty indeed. The para- 
meters of the discussion are that the 
general parliamentary system of govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom would be left, 
broadly speaking, as it is — either because 
it is thought to be good, or because the 
English would not want to change it. You 
view that as a temporary solution— that 
within the overall continuance of our 
present system of government there shall 
be a parliament which controls St. Andrew’s 
House. Within that broad proposal, how 
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exactly can one get over the difficulty, which 
would be intensified by adoption of a 
similar proposal? When the matter under 
discussion was English, and matters of the 
greatest importance to the policy of 
government would be English — ^for example 
the Education Bill which is causing so 
much heat is purely English — the Govern- 
ment majority might disappear if 1 19 M.P.s 

were not eligible to vote. {Mr. Waugh ) : 

If you would care to read paragraphs 56 to 
61, you might possibly consider that 
perhaps the present party balance in the 
House of Commons at Westminster is not 
a reflection of votes in the country. 

59. This may be, but we must contem- 
plate the possibility that under any voting 
system the Government would have a 
majority in the whole House of Commons 
which it would lose if the Scottish, Irish and 

Welsh members did not vote. (Mr. 

Steel): That is a matter for the U.K. 
Government. I think it would have been 
better if we had said that, as far as we are 
concerned, so long as we have a Scottish 
administration of the kind we want, we 
would have no objection if we were told 
that, now we had that, the Scottish members 
could no longer take part in votes on 
English affairs. The question whether the 
English might find it impossible to operate 
has at least got the precedent of Northern 
Ireland, and would not meet any great 
objection from the Scots. 

60. If we are to put this forward we have 
to satisfy ourselves that it is a system that 
would work, and this difficulty seems to us 
to stand very stubbornly in the way of 
saying it would work. Can you convince us 
there are means by which it could be made 

to work? (Mr. Grimond): I agree that 

it is a genuine difficulty. (Mr. Waugh): 

You could have the entire Scottish business 
moved out of the House of Commons. 

61. By no means the entire business, only 
that relating to these transferred subjects. 
— -Yes, there would be two kinds of 
business left, broadly U.K. business and 
English business. What sort of business is 
English business going to be? I think it is 
quite (^cult to say. If one looks at the 
legislation going though the House of 
Commons a great deal is not highly 
contentious in the party sense. 

62. Surely it is possible to say very 

precisely what English business would be. 
Anything relating to law, education, 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, health, wel- 
fare, police, fire, prisons, housing, local 
government, transport, power, public build- 
and works; in other words a very large part 
of the policy. (Mr. Steel): Those elected 



from Scotland are expected to be present 
and voting on the specific matters you 
mentioned, such as the English Education 
Bill, which do not affect their constituents. 
That constitutional anomaly can continue 
under the proposals we have made for a 
Scottish parliament, or from the Scottish 
point of view we would accept change. The 
English may not want that, in which case the 
existing anomaly would continue. 

63. The difficulty is that, if you say the 
anomaly will continue, and all members of 
parliament will vote on these matters, the 
English will wear it over 12 members from 
Northern Ireland, but would they really 
wear it with 119 non-English M.P.s whose 
countries decide these matters for them- 
selves elsewhere? That is one horn of the 
dilemma. The other is, if you adopt the 
proposal in your evidence, are you not 
making a fundamental change in the 
British system of government, that is to say 
over wide areas of policy the Government 
could not carry the House of Commons? 

(Mr. George Mackie) : In so far as it is 

an English matter, surely this would be a 
correct thing, if it was not for the convention 
that the Government expects to win every 
debate. This would be a decision for the 
people who would be interested in this 
purely English matter. For example, on 
education, if the English wanted something 
different from the Scots, and the Scots did 
not vote, then it would become an English 
vote, this would not matter except for the 
convention that the Government must 
always win. 

64. With respect, it is much more 

difficult than that. One can imagine the 
constitution being amended so that an 
occasional vote on a relatively unimportant 
matter did not bring down the Government, 
but you would be here excluding a very 
large part of the total policy of the Govern- 
ment. ^We believe the English could rule 

themselves. What you are saying is that in 
fact a Labour Government needs Welsh and 
Scottish votes to carry its process into 
effect in England, and we believe this is 
wrong. 

65. Dr. Hunt: I think the fundamental 
difficulty is your interim or first stage 
solution in the sense that it seems to me to 
pose more difficulties than your second or 
ultimate one, where your federal structure 
makes a good deal of sense. I was attacking 
it earlier from different points of view, but 
trying to elucidate the role of the federal 
senate. One can see roughly how your 
federal system would work, and it is not an 
old-fashioned one, but highly brought up to 
date. The interim stage seems to me to 
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bristle with more difficulties than the 
ultimate stage. Is that fair comment?—— 
For whom does it bristle with difficulties ? 
Chairman: You may be able to contract 
out of Britain, we cannot. 

66. Professor Robertson: I would like to 
follow up something Mr. Steel said and 
which Mr. George Mackie echoed, and that 
is about the English Education Bill as a 
purely En^ish matter, having no relevance 
to your constituents. There is another side 
to this dilemma. Is it not generally the case 
that quite a number of major measures 
which have separate English and Scottish 
legislation nevertheless have the major 
points of principle debated for the U.K.? 
Raising the leaving age to 1 6 is an example, 
and there are many examples in agriculture. 
Would it not also be possible to confound 
the difficulties more by saying that the 
Scots must have a vote upon the “purely 
English matters” which in fact determine 
the consequent Scottish policy. Subdividing 
matters into English and U.K. interests, one 
might assume that U.K. matters were 
policy-making, and that the other parlia- 
ments, English and Scottish, were adminis- 
trative in detail. This would mean the Scots 
would have to participate in the English 
debate, or else have complete responsibility 

over the policy field? Lord Kilbrandon: 

Is not that a purely technical difficulty ? By 
changing your legislation you could get 
over that.— (Mr. Steel): You are making 
an assumption which I do not thmk is 
accurate. You are saying there is a policy 
debate on the U.K. level, and then separate 
English and Scottish legislation, but that is 
not so. To take housing as an example, over 
the last two years there has been a general 
Government policy to pay more attention 
and give more finance to renovation of old 
property as well as to the building of new 
houses, and this has never been debated in 
principle, or voted on on a U.K. basis. The 
policy finds expression in a Scottish Act 
and an English Act, and at the present 
moment the Scottish Act is voted on by 
Scottish members plus one or two English 
ones, whereas the English Act is voted on 
on second reading by people like myself, 
whose constituents are not interested in it. 

67. I deliberately chose education and 
agriculture. I know that policy debates get 
mixed up with practical details which are 
applicable to England and Wales, and not 
Scotland, but would you not agree in that 
area one could find that what is legislated 
upon for England following debate is then 
almost necessarily subsequently legislated 
upon for Scotland? If in fact you were to 
say that Scottish members could not be 
present and take part, then one would be 



depriving Scots of a major share in their 
own affairs, leaving out of the question 

whether one votes. (Mr. Johnston) : We 

have in education the example of the 
General Teaching Council in Scotland 
where it has operated the other way round. 
The second thing is that, after all, one of 
the main reasons for advocating a parlia- 
ment in Scotland is to allow it to do different 
things, and not merely to follow on the 
pattern previously set. 

68. Chairman: There is another very in- 
teresting matter that has come up before us 
many many times and to which we wish we 
knew the answer. How far, in many areas 
of policy, when a realistic view is taken, 
does the Scottish electorate wish to have 

things done differently from England? 

(Mr. Grimond): I think that this is an 
unknown matter. I would like to make the 
point that one of the reasons we have put 
forward an interim solution is that it 
seemed it would get a parliament set up in 
Edinburgh more quickly than any other 
way, without the necessity to resolve the 
difficulties of dividing economic and 
financial control. The parliament having 
been set up, evidence would be forthcoming 
on that very point. Earlier you said in many 
parts of the world there is a tendency to 
demand more from the central authorities, 
but what would the Scottish parliament 
want to do? Would it go towards 
separatism, or drop certain matters and 
allow them to revert to Westminster? 
Because Scotland has no parliament, no 
focus, it would be very important, for the 
reason you give, to find out what the Scots 
want. Also in my experience, first of all, it 
is a question of simply being able to get at 
the Government. As Mr. Steel said, on 
questions of industrial development, the 
procedure takes a long time and is remote. 
The small businessman does not understand 
what is going on far away, and a Scottish 
parliament would bring it nearer home. 
Secondly, I think there are ^eas of 
government, such as education, in which 
there is real local interest in Scotland and a 
different situation. I feel I have some 
knowledge of the Scottish educational 
system, but when it comes to expressing any 
useful view upon the education of Great 
Britain I do not understand it so well, and 
I do not feel it is part of my upbringing, 
though I was educated in England. In local 
planning decisions, and that sort of thing,- 
there is the feeling that the Scots really do 
want to continue their way of life to some 
extent, certainly in the Highlands it is 
noticeable. There is now a great interest in 
what can be done to make the whole life of 
the Highlands more agreeable, and these 
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are the sorts of areas in which I would 
think initially the Scots would be interested. 
But I agree that one of the difficulties is to 
know what the Scots would want to discuss, 
because they have not had a parliament for 
over 250 years. 

69. I am afraid we must stop now. But 
may I say that this whole proposal is one 
of great interest, and is, as you say, a fairly 
obvious way of obtaining quickly a parlia- 
ment in Scotland, if that is what is desired. 
It would be very helpful to us if you could 
give more thought to the difficulties inherent 
in it, which arise under three heads. First, 
the financial basis, because, as the Northern 
Ireland example shows, if there is annual 
argument, control from Westminster creeps 
in through the backdoor. How do you get 
over that difficulty, because it is inherent 
that the money has to come from West- 



rninster ? Secondly, there is the difficulty we 
discussed, which is the question of 
Scotland’s representation in the House of 
Commons, and exactly how that should be 
determined. Thirdly, there is a difficulty we 
have hardly discussed at all, which is the 
position of the Secretary of State. Would 
he continue without administrative func- 
tion? Or if he disappeared, would not 
Scotland be losing its voice in the Cabinet, 
which would still have a great many 
Scottish matters to decide? If you could 
help us on some of those difficulties we 

would be grateful. {Mr. Steel): Would 

you like a further paper from us ?* 

We would be very fateful. I am sorry to 
have to bring our discussion to an end. 

Thank you very much. (Mr. Grimond): 

Thank you very much indeed. 

(The witnesses withdrew) 



* Since received and reproduced in the following Annex. 
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ANNEX 



ADDITIONAL MEMORANDUM FROM THE 
SCOTTISH LIBERAL PARTY TO THE 
COMMISSION ON THE CONSTITUTION 



This Memorandum does not refer to the full Federal structure for the U.K. proposed 
by the Scottish Liberal Party. It refers only to the “Phased Federalism” proposed as a 
step towards this end in Paragraphs 42 to 47 of our evidence and is the outcome of a 
request for further evidence made during the Scottish Liberal Party’s oral evidence to 
the Commission. 

We therefore consider three questions within a Phased Federalism situation. 

(a) Financial control. 

(b) The Scots M.P.s at Westminster. 

(c) The position of the Secretary of State. 



(a) Financial Control 

To avoid an annual argument over the allocation of money between the Westminster 
and Edinburgh governments, we propose that a formula be adopted for dividing 
the money for routine government expenditure between the four nations of the 
U.K. In our proposals the U.K. government would control the allocation of funds 
for Regional Development to create a more balanced economic structure throughout 
the U.K. Such funds, like expenditure on Defence and other U.K. responsibilities 
would therefore be outside the scope of the proposed formula. We assume that the 
Scottish, Welsh and Northern Irish parliaments would have similar powers, each 
controlling Education, Housing, Health and Welfare, Transport, Power, Agriculture, 
etc. as listed in Para. 43 of our evidence. 

The objective is therefore to establish a fair formula which would give the parlia- 
ments of each of the four nations an appropriate amount of money to spend as it 
thought best in promoting these domestic departments. Most of this expenditure is 
essentially on a per capita basis — so many children to teach, so many families to 
house and so on. However, a formula based entirely on population would ignore 
the appreciable effect of geography. In an area of scattered population it costs more 
to provide many essential services. Roads obviously cost more per head. So do the 
provision of schools and hospitals (through the need for boarding houses, travelling 
costs and units of uneconomic size), of power, police and local government services. 
So that, while population must be the main factor in the formula, area should also 
figure appreciably. 

A detailed analysis of government expenditure would show which proportions 
were most realistic. In the table below we show as an example the percentage of the 
total money available which each nation would receive under a formula which took 
account of each nation’s population and area (1) if Population counted for 4/5 and 
Area for 1/5 and (2) if Population counted for 9/10 and Area for 1/10. 



Population 
(100,000s) % 



(100 sq. miles) % 



Area 



U.K. 
England 
Scotland 
Wales 
N. Ireland 



553 100 

459 83 

52 9 

27 5 

15 3 



940 100 

503 53 

304 32 

80 9 

55 6 



Formula (1) — % 
Pop. 4/5 Area 1/5 



Formula (2) — % 
Pop. 9/10 Area 1/10 



U.K. 
England 
Scotland 
Wales 
N. Ireland 



100-0 

77-0 

13-6 

5-8 

3-6 



100-0 

80-0 

11-3 

5-4 

3-3 
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We submit, therefore, that after the necessary research has been done by the departments 
concerned (no outside body can do it), a formula should be decided on, taking account of 
population and area alorig the lines of the table above. We believe that such a formula 
would be simple and fair and would be generally seen to be just — a very important 
consideration. 

While such a formula would be arbitrary, it would be less so than most, because it 
would be founded on the essential economic facts. The precise formula to adopt would 
be a matter of political judgement once the full figures were known. In the absence of 
such figures, we believe the correct formula would be in the area of the two tabulated 
above, perhaps nearer the 9/10-1/10 figure than the 4/5-1 /5. 

(b) Scottish M.P.s at Westminster 

The problem here is as follows : If domestic parliaments for Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland exist, but no separate parliament for England, the U.K. parlia- 
ment will also legislate for England. As at present constituted, it would contain 119 
non-English M.P.s whose votes might well determine the outcome of divisions on 
purely English matters. This already happens. At various times English, Scots and 
Welsh matters have been decided against the votes of the majority of the M.P.s of 
that nation. The dilference would be that Scotland and Wales would join Northern 
Ireland in being in the position of controlling their own domestic affairs to a large 
extent, while their M.P.s were still able to vote on English affairs. At present, there 
are occasional rumblings about the 12 Northern Irish M.P.s influencing entirely 
non-Irish matters. The outcry would grow much louder, when there were 119 
Scots, Welsh and Irish M.P.s in this same situation. 

It may be argued that the only logical solution — as the Scottish Liberal Party 
argues in its case for full Federalism — is an English parliament separate from the 
U.K. parliament. The majority of English M.P.s would be liable to be outvoted 
only because they themselves had voted against having an English parliament. The 
remedy would lie in their own hands — to create an English parliament. 

However, logic seldom prevails. If, for a period, there is to be a U.K. parliament 
which doubles as an English parliament, it is really up to the English M.P.s to decide 
on the conditions under which English matters are to be debated and voted on. So 
long as the system chosen allowed the Scots to control their domestic affairs, as far 
as possible, and to have their due share of control of U.K. affairs, we believe the 
Scottish people would accept it. 

Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the implications of our proposal for Phased 
Federalism. One implication is that the party having a U.K. majority might not 
have an English majority. This would raise considerable strains and problems. 

The possibilities appear to us to be as follows: 

(1) The present Northern Irish position — Scottish M.P.s on a reduced scale 
allowed to vote on any issue. (Northern Ireland on a strict population basis 
should have about 20 M.P.s at Westminster instead of their actual 12.) 

(2) A full representation of Scottish M.P.s allowed to vote on all issues. 

(3) A full representation of Scottish M.P.s not allowed to vote on specifically 
non-Scottish issues. 

All are worthy of consideration. 

1. The Northern Irish solution — can be defended on the grounds that it does 
already work and avoids making awkward decisions or inventing new rules or 
cumbersome machinery. Against it, it may be alleged that it is illogical to say “You 
should not really vote on some of the matters we discuss, so we’ll let you vote on 
them, but reduce your numbers”. It also fails to meet the difficulty about one party 
holding a U.K. majority and another party having an English majority. Even on a 
reduced Ulster-type representation, the Scots, Welsh and Northern Irish repre- 
sentation would be 43, 22 and 12 respectively, a total of 77. Such a ^oup would still 
be large enough to cause the majority English party to be at times in a minority of 
U.K. M.P.s. It would presumably be unacceptable to English opinion for purely 
domestic English legislation to be forced through against the votes of the majority 
of English M.P.s. This solution would also be unacceptable to the Scots, and Welsh, 
since it would make the English M.P.s even more preponderant on U.K. matters 
than they are at present. 

There is little to recommend such a system other than that it is the existing one 
for Northern Ireland. 
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2. If the Scots and Welsh retained a full representation of members at West- 
minster and they were allowed to vote on all issues, the Scots and Welsh would 
have no grounds for complaint. The traditional constitutionalists, too, would be 
happy, since the U.K. government could command a majority on both U.K. and 
English issues. 

The English would have cause to complain on the occasions when English 
legislation was passed against the votes of most English M.P.s. It might be argued 
that, since we regard Phased Federalism as a temporary step on the way to a full 
Federal system, this somewhat Procrustean solution would bring home most rapidly 
to the English the need for an English parliament. The illusion prevalent in the South 
that Westminster is an English parliament would be speedily dispelled and the adop- 
tion of a true Federal system thereby brought nearer. 

It is unlikely that the English would accept this solution and it is not truly 
democratic. 

3 . If the Scots, Welsh and Irish had a full representation of M.P.s at Westminster, 
able to vote on all U.K. issues this would satisfy them; if these non-English M.P.s 
were not allowed to vote on purely English issues, then that would satisfy the 
English. 

We therefore suggest that the Speaker should allocate each day’s business in the 
Commons further ahead than at present and specify which Business is U.K. and 
which is purely English. The Scots and Welsh M.P.s, present at Westminster in 
their present numbers and the Northern Irish ones, increased in number to their 
due proportion of 20, would be permitted to speak on English matters but not to 
vote on them. This would mean that the U.K. government might not be able to 
command an English majority (as was the case in 1964). To some constitutionalists, 
this is an unacceptable position. As Liberals, on the contrary, we believe that the 
government should accept such a position and should modify its English legislation 
until it was acceptable to the majority of the English M.P.s. This would be a useful 
step forward towards a more genuine democracy. 

In our view, any form of Federalism and voting reform to introduce the Single 
Transferable Vote or the Alternative Vote should go together. They would both lead 
governments to pay more heed to public opinion and important minority or 
regional groups. The myth currently elevated into a British constitutional dogma, 
that the votes of fewer than half those voting in a General Election constitute a 
mandate for the Government to ignore the views of the majority of those voting 
would then be exposed as undemocratic nonsense. The only British governments in 
this century to have the support of more than half of those voting have been 
Coalition (1918) or National (1931 and 1935) Governments. 

Our proposal is therefore that the Speyer’s ruling would define when the 
Westminster parliament was a U.K. parliament and when it was an English 
parliament. The English would then enjoy the benefits of domestic Home Rule, 
which we are asking for the Scots and Welsh. A U.K. government in a minority 
position in England would have to show some statesmanship and moderation, 
which would do it no harm. The experience would, we hope, soon lead the English 
to join in a full Federal system. 



(c) The Position of the Secretary of State 

Almost all the Secretary of State’s departmental responsibilities would now be in 
the hands of the Scottish Ministers in Edinburgh. Only the Scottish aspect of the 
overall control of U.K. economic policy and regional development would still be 
the responsibility of someone at Westminster. 

The choice therefore lies between: 

(1) no Secretary of State for Scotland in the U.K. Cabinet (his remaining duties 
being taken over by another U.K. Minister); and 

(2) a member of the ruling party at Westminster as Secretary of State as at present. 

(The theoretical possibility of a representative of the ruling party in the Scottish 

parliament being Secretary of State in the U.K. Cabinet appears to us politically 
impractical, so we do not consider it here.) 

A study of other somewhat similar situations, such as Scotland vis-a-vis the 
London government from 1660 to 1707, Norway vis-a-vis Sweden while it was 
semi-independent before 1905 and Hungary in the Austro-Hungarian Empire has 
not revealed an adequate parallel. 
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The present position of Northern Ireland is more relevant. The question can be 
stated as “Does the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland get a better or at least an 
equivalent deal for his country from the British cabinet than the Secretary of State 
for Scotland does for his?” The unique position of Northern Ireland in British 
politics makes it hard to compare the two. How far, too, would the Secretary of 
State be weakened by having a far smaller departmental “empire”? All in all, 
analogies are of little use here. 

There are strong arguments for (2), i.e. retaining a Secretary of State to speak up 
for Scotland in the U.K. Cabinet, but his position would be made much more 
difficult than at present. His direct responsibility would be limited to Scotland’s 
share of U.K. regional development and her voice in U.K. economic policy. In all 
matters he would have to co-operate closely with the Scottish government which 
might be politically hostile to him. He would not be supported by a great depart- 
ment. There are advantages in having some members of the Cabinet without heavy 
departmental commitments, so it would not necessarily be unacceptable for 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland each to have a Secretary of State with few 
direct responsibilities ; this could, however, create difficulties. 

There would have to be close co-operation between the Westminster and 
Edinburgh governments whether this was via the Secretary of State or by some other 
means. Because a Secretary of State in the U.K. Cabinet would ensure a good hearing 
for Scottish interests, would be well placed to supervise the vital liaison between 
London and Edinburgh and would help to reassure Scottish opinion that Scots 
were both gaining and contributing their fair share within the U.K., we would 
therefore be reluctant to see him go. 

However, the difficulties inherent in this structure might be so great as to make 
his position untenable. If so, a new Cabinet-level office would be needed — as in 
(1)— a Minister for (Fair) Regional Planning or for Economic Co-operation. He 
would ensure fair treatment for the four nations of the U.K. and of regions within 
them in allocating government financial help to industry and would see that 
national and U.K. schemes of Regional Development were integrated. Under him 
there would be Under-Secretaries for each Nation or Region either permanently 
or on an emergency basis as in the Hogg-North East of England experiment of 
1963. In effect this team of Ministers would carry out all the duties of the present 
Secretaries of State for Scotland and Wales which were not transferred to the 
Scottish and Welsh governments. 

Since the U.K. Cabinet would also, under this system, be the English domestic 
Cabinet, it would be essential to ensure that, through this powerful U.K. Regional 
Planning Ministry, these nations’ interests were not neglected. This mi^t involve 
specific rights for the Scottish, Welsh and North Irish Prime Ministers to be able 
to argue the case for their nations in vital discussions on U.K. Economic and 
Regional policy in the U.K. Cabinet. 

Presumably, whatever method were chosen, the Scottish government would 
maintain an “embassy” in London to maintain the closest co-operation between 
the two governments. 

We believe that, on balance, this (hopefully) temporary system of Phased 
Federalism would work most efficiently and that the interests of Scotland would 
be best served by solution (1) — a Scottish Prime Minister and government working 
closely with a U.K. Ministry for Regional Planning. 

We conclude by accepting that our Phased Federalism proposals, like all 
Constitutions involves difficulties and conflicts. We feel these would be acceptable, 
if these proposals succeeded in persuading your Commission, the U.K. Government 
and, in particular, the English people to go some way towards a real Federal 
system. This remains our goal and would in our view remove the difficulties 
examined in this paper. 
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Mr. CHARLES BONNET, Mr. J. D. POLLOCK, Mr. W. G. MARSHALL 

AND Mr. T. PITT 

Called and examined 

(The evidence upon which these witnesses were examined was a pamphlet entitled “The 
Government of Scotland” published by the Scottish Council of the Labour Party in 
March, 1970 — price lOp.) 



70. Chairman: As we had noted that the 
Scottish Liberal Party wished to make 
considerable changes in the machinery of 
government in Scotland, our questions to 
that Party’s witnesses took the line of asking 
them if they were not going too far. With 
the Scottish Council of the Labour Party, 
which makes relatively few proposals, the 
position is reversed, and our questions to 
the witnesses now before us will inevitably 
take the line: are you sure you are going 
far enough? Would you wish to make a 

preliminary statement? (Mr. Pollock): 

We wish to add that, since this evidence 
was submitted to the Commission, it has 
been debated at the Scottish Conference of 
the Labour Party and gained overwhelming 
support; only one vote out of 300 from all 
over Scotland being cast against the 
recommendations. The evidence states 
what has been our basic policy since 1958, 
when we had a major policy debate on 
devolution. We have been consistent during 
that period, and many of the things we 
asked for have been achieved, particularly 
during the period of the Labour Govern- 
ment. One example was the establishment 
of the Highlands and Islands Development 
Board. Another major recommendation 
has been fulfilled by the setting up of this 
Commission. We welcome it, and look 
forward to its findings. I would like to make 
the point that our evidence at this time is 
submitted in relation to the existing 
legislative structure of the United Kingdom. 
We accept that there may be varying points 
of view from other areas in the United 
Kingdom which we, as a Scottish party, are 
not really in a position to judge. Therefore 
if any major proposals emerge from your 
Commission in relation to a change in the 
workings of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, we would need to have a re-appraisal 
of our evidence. 

It is our basic belief that substantial 
legislative devolution would tend to have a 
divisive effect on the United Kingdom 
Parliament and that the major improve- 
ments which can be made in Scotland are 
in terms of administrative devolution — ^such 
things as the setting up of a Scottish Tourist 
Board. The next major development will 
arise out of the recommendations in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Scotland. Although we do 



not accept entirely the terms laid down by 
Wheatley, we are in favour of larger and 
more powerful local authorities. We fear 
that the setting up of a body such as a 
Scottish assembly would not only be 
divisive in terms of the Parliament, but 
might prevent the devolution of powers to 
these new local authority areas; but we 
favour as much administrative devolution 
as is possible without setting at risk the 
economic development of Scotland. We 
think that legislative devolution would 
damage Scotland’s economic development. 
Labour’s record in this respect — ^in the 
matter of industrial development certificates 
and in the creation of a new climate for 
development in Scotland — ^is something we 
cannot afford to lose. This is evidenced by 
the reduction of wage differentials between 
Scotland and England and the reduction 
of the relative proportion of unemployed 
in Scotland. Although we recognise there 
is a long way to go, we feel that the policy 
has begun to show the kind of development 
which can take place under the present 
legislative system. We also recognise the 
changes which have allowed Scotland, 
within the existing legislative structure, to 
develop pioneering measures such as the 
Social Work Act for Scotland, which is 
pioneering in terms of the whole world and 
not only the United Kingdom. Therefore 
we stand by our belief in the gradual 
evolutionary development of the consti- 
tutional position in Scotland, and we think 
this would work to the best advantage of 
the Scottish people. 

71 . Thank you. May I ask you about the 
additional powers you mention, which are 
to be given to the new local authorities, and 
also about the further devolution of powers 
to the new local authorities. What have you 

in mind there? This is subject to 

discussion throughout Scotland at the 
moment. The local authority associations 
have submitted recommendations to the 
Secretary of State, and he will be producing 
his White Paper in Parliament on this 
matter. A problem at the moment is that 
the \^eatley Commission was not author- 
ised by its remit to examine the economic 
position in relation to the local government 
structure. Examination of that aspert 
would be required before we could detail 
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specific powers; but obviously in relation 
to the new industrial structure in Scotland 
it is very important that the local authorities 
should be able to play their part in planning, 
a major field. 

72. Do they not already? Yes, but 

difficulties have arisen from the very nature 
of the divisions of local authorities, and 
some of their decisions have been made 
ineffective. At the present time there is the 
problem of getting them together in the 
given areas — of the kinds which Wheatley 
mentions — and of persuading them in 
combination to make planning decisions 
quickly enough to allow industrial develop- 
ment in these areas. We would like more 
progress in this direction. The Wheatley 
Commission’s recommendations will not 
make it as easy as in England to have the 
areas co-terminus with the areas of the 
water boards, the fire service, and so on; 
but this must be debated in connection with 
the re-organisation of local government 
with a view to achieving an arrangement 
making possible a closer relationship 
between the new local authority areas and 
the statutory boards operating in these 
areas. 

73. Additional powers to local author- 
ities can mean two things : that local 
authorities could become concerned with 
areas of policy with which they do not now 
concern themselves at all; or, in those areas 
with which they are already concerned, 
they could work with less interference and 
control from the centre. Is your concern 

more with the latter than the former ? 

(Mr. Marshall): Over the last 25 years ad 
hoc bodies have been set up because the 
local authorities were not able to execute 
government policy in those sectors. The 
Wheatley report recommended general 
enabling powers for local authorities and 
suggested that these powers might go to the 
upper and lower tiers. An illustration of 
how this power might be exercised would 
be a case where a region required for social 
reasons the continuance of a railway line. 
Without requiring the approval of Parlia- 
ment, it could contribute towards the 
maintenance of that line. Or again in the 
Labour Party we are very interested in the 
idea of the Open University. In the more 
remote and scattered areas of Scotland I 
can see real difficulty about tutorials for 
students, but if the authorities there were to 
provide video tape and recording machines 
and enable students to be brought together 
at different centres, this would be something 
worthwhile. 

74. I am delighted to hear of your 
interest in the Open University, and I think 
I have the general idea. Your major point 



is that upgrading the functions of the new 
local authorities is the next step. Reverting 
to your major argument, this is based, I 
think, on the contention that since economic 
policy must — and, in your opinion, should 
— be decided nationally, it would be a great 
pity to disturb that. But are there not areas 
of policy, not directly concerned with 
economic policy, and many of them already 
administered in Scotland where some 
democratic voice would be valuable? There 
is the wide range of functions now per- 
formed by St. Andrew’s House, and there 
is no body in Scotland that oversees those 
functions. To put it another way — and I am 
not trying to drive wedges or anything of 
that sort — ^your colleagues in Wales, though 
their argument was also based on the 
indivisibility of economic policy, thought 
there was virtue in having in Wales an 
authority which would provide a voice of 
Wales. They had difficulty in telling us what 
it would do, but nevertheless they wanted 
to have it. There is in Scotland, much more 
than in Wales, an enormous amount of 
administration, with no democratic win- 
dows on it — no control or scrutiny — 
except such as emerges through the con- 
gested riddle of the Westminster timetable. 

(Mr. Pollock): Yes, we recognise this 

as our difficulty. That is why we earlier pro- 
posed the setting up of a Select Committee 
on Scottish Affairs to allow democratic 
scrutiny of all the functions and controls 
operated by the Secretary of State. That 
Committee has been operating for only a 
short time, and initially it is proving 
successful. 

75. Is it really your view from the 

evidence available that the Select Committee 
is proving successful in performing a 
democratic function? Yes, in scrutinis- 

ing. Unfortunately the Scottish press and 
television felt it was unnecessary to attend 
its meetings in force. 

76. And the Scottish public? ^The 

Scottish public have possibly not taken a 
great deal of notice. 

77. Is it not a serious question whether the 

Committee is performing its function? 

Yes, it is a legitimate question. It could be 
taken further. The question might be asked 
whether the Scottish people take a great 
deal of interest when they are divorced from 
the overall parliamentary structure of the 
United Kingdom. As we were sympathetic 
to the idea of a Scottish assembly, or some 
body of that kind, we examined the idea 
thoroughly. Unfortxinately, all our dis- 
cussion tended to suggest that such a body, 
if it was going to be effective at aU, would 
reduce the effectiveness of the Scottish 
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members in the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment. We would think it is very important 
that the strength of their voice in U.K. 
matters should not be weakened. We believe 
that a great many U.K. matters affect 
Scotland, and we want a voice at this 

level. (Mr. Marshall): You asked if 

there was any virtue in having a body in 
Scotland to supervise the work of St. 
Andrew’s House. What evidence we have 
examined shows that Scottish M.P.s look 
after the interests of their constituencies 
just as adequately as M.P.s from the rest of 
Britain, so that there is adequate public 
surveillance of the parliamentary scene. 
Our hope was that this would be furthered 
by the setting up of the Select Committee, 
which would probe rather deeper into the 
work of St. Andrew’s House. Over and 
above that there has to be recognition that 
there is a Scottish Grand Committee, which 
discusses purely Scottish matters. We 
accept with some regret that its delibera- 
tions do not get the kind of publicity that 
would make it better known throughout 
Scotland. I would say — and I am sure my 
colleagues would agree — that the tremen- 
dous extent of devolution within Scotland 
is not sufficiently realised; and what may 
require looking at is the possibility of better 
communications as between the adminis- 
tration and the public at large. 

78. It has been represented to us that the 
present system in its concentration of all 
authority in the Secretary of State is 
dangerously bureaucratic and undemo- 
cratic. It is argued that the Secretary of 
State is responsible for such a wide range 
of subjects in Scotland that he cannot really 
be accountable for any of them, and that, 
as a result of the wide range, decisions are 
taken by the civil servants of St. Andrew’s 
House without the necessary degree of 
control by the Secretary of State, who in 
any event, being responsible to West- 
minster and not Edinburgh, is himself not 

subject to democratic control. My first 

comment is that you do not know the 
present Secretary of State! We have a 
Secretary of State who does his homework 
and pays attention to matters that come 
before ffim. He is assisted by two Ministers 
of State and two Parliamentary Under- 
secretaries of State; and there are the two 
Law Officers, the Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor-General. All help to build up this 
apparatus of surveillance and are respon- 
sible, via the Secretary of State through 
P^liament, to all the people of the United 
Kingdom. I would not say that the system 
is perfect; we are continuously looking for 
ways of improving the situation, but 
nobody has yet produced a better system. 



— ; — {Mr. Pollock ) : We recognise that some 
disadvantages arise, but we are conscious 
of the great advantage to Scotland of 
having, as of right, a Secretary of State 
speaking for Scotland in the U.K. Cabinet. 
We therefore see danger in federalism, 
which would alter this system. 

79. Dr. Hunt: Your argument is that the 
Scottish Office is subject to adequate 
democratic control through the Secretary 
of State, and through the operations of the 
Select Committee on Scottish Affairs which, 
though it might not hit the headlines, has 
nevertheless been probing St. Andrew’s 
House activities and, by effective scrutiny, 
keeping bureaucrats under control. In the 
section of your evidence relating to local 
government reform you propose govern- 
ment units. Are you asking that some of the 
functions and powers at present exercised 
by St. Andrew’s House should be devolved 
to the regional authorities which the 

Wheatley report recommends? ^This is 

in line with the argument we would develop ; 
but we would need further discussion of the 
Wheatley proposals. Basically we wish to 
see some of the central government powers 
transferred to the new regional authorities. 

80. And this transfer would come from 
St. Andrew’s House and not Whitehall? 
Yes. 

8 1 . Professor Robertson : Are the powers 

you seek to have transferred from St. 
Andrew’s House essentially powers which 
would belong to the Wheatley regions but 
which at present frequently cannot be 
exercised by local authorities because of 
dissension among them? In particular, 
physical planning of a region is largely by 
default in the hands of St. Andrew’s 
House. ^We would extend general com- 

petence to the second tier. At the moment 
local authorities are restricted to operating 
under statute; we wish to see them being 
able to initiate projects, which at present 
they cannot do. We also think the regional 
authorities might be responsible for the 
development of new towns, which is not a 
local authority responsibility at the moment. 

82. Are you saying that one source of 
dissatisfaction with government in Scotland 
rests upon the inadequacies of the local 
authorities, which the structural reform of 
local government will improve, and that 
there is at this stage no obvious group of 
functions that would need to be transferred 
by legislation to the local authorities — 
beyond a sort of spirit of adventurousness 
which they do not have at the moment but 
which a modest enabling power would 

probably give them? {Mr. Marshall): 

We are looking to a much stronger 
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partnership between central and local 
government. The latter is responsible for 
about 20 per cent of the national public 
expenditure, but has had little experience in 
economic planning. The local authorities 
must come closer together, and a bridge has 
to be built so that the major local authorities 
can participate with the Scottish Economic 
Planning Council in working out schemes 
for regional development. 

83. You have in all three proposals for 
change: firstly, the strengthening and 
reform of local government; secondly, 
development of the Planning Council; and 
thirdly, development of the Scottish Grand 
Committee. On the second of these, I get 
the impression that the change you 
advocate for the Planning Council does not 
necessarily involve a formal link between 
the Council and the planning authorities, 
but rather the development of a tendency 
on the part of the authorities to interest 
themselves actively in planning matters? 

The Planning Council consists of 

people who are drawn from the local 
authorities, trade unions, industry, the 
banks and so on; and they are not strictly 
representative of the various interests. 
Nevertheless, we think it would be im- 
portant for them to have some direct 
communication in some matters, although 
other matters would be highly confidential 
and it might not be desirable to have that 
kind of link. In practice, the trade union 
and industrial members have connections 
with those whom they broadly represent, 
but this is not true of the local government 
members who are in no way responsible to 
their local authorities. We would like this 
to be looked at. We do not claim to know 
the answer, but we say it requires very 
careful examination. 

84. Are you envisaging an inner and 
outer house, as it were, of the Planning 
Council, in which certain members have a 
committee behind them to whom they 
make reports and from whom they receive 
advice on specified matters ? Or if not, how 

would the system work? The idea is for 

a bridge. How precisely the system would 
work we have not attempted to say, because 
the bodies concerned will need to have a 
say. It seems desirable to have a broader 
circulation of the considerations of the 
Planning Council to the bodies which are 
indirectly represented on it. We think there 
ought to be some machinery set up in the 
Wheatley context where there will be a 
“toing-and-froing” of information. Some 
of this information is very important and 
some is not within the present scope of local 
authorities; for example, information on 
capital investment, nationalised industries. 



private investment, and so on, which would 
become known to the Planning Council but 
not to the local authorities. It ought to be 
known by them, and the local authorities 

should have in this respect advisers 

possibly economists — who would advise on 
development having regard to capital 
investment in the area, and who would be 
no less important than other technical 
advisers. 

85. Is this, so to speak, an “aura” of 
consultative committees surrounding the 

main body? 1 think that would be the 

first step. We are careful in this country to 
do things first on a voluntary basis, to test 
them out. I think the possibility might be 
examined and tested out, but I would not 
like to be final about it. 

86. What about the relationship en- 
visaged between the Council and the 
Board? In the present system the Council 
has only a secretariat for administering its 
papers, and the Board is the agency for 
most of the work. The vision of the Council 
with an aura of surrounding bodies could 
involve a substantial amount of paperwork 
— there would not be much point otherwise 
— but would it create a problem of dis- 
tinguishing between the secretariat of the 

Council and that of the Board? ^We 

visualise the possibility of the Council 
having a small budget and possibly a 
separate secretariat, so that it could explore 
matters which might be regarded as 
speculative and needing certain investiga- 
tion. At the moment, the secretariat of the 
Board is identical with that of the Council. 
We think there is probably some advantage 
to be gained from having a degree of 
independence in the Council to enable it to 
examine things for itself and fonn an 
opinion based on evidence collected by its 
experts. 

87. I see that, but this new form of 
surveillance, or method of promoting 
suggestions, could create difficulties in 
practice in the relationship between the 
Council and the Board. The Council, as you 
envisage it, would be potentially in opposi- 
tion to the civil servants constituting the 
Board, and it would be drawing upon an 
aura of committees — in other words, 
everybody except the Secretary of State and 

Parliament. 1 think you are talking in 

political terms. I am not anxious to 
represent this as one body in opposition to 
another. I am trying to put forward the 
building of strong bridges between one and 
the other. It is permissible to have in- 
dependence of views which nevertheless are 
brought together to produce the best final 
view. 
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88. May I take an illustration? Suppose 
that the new style Council advised that 
Grangemouth should be expanded less 
rapidly than Leith, while the Board, 
consisting of civil servants from the 
Scottish Office and U.K. departments in 
Scotland, took the opposite view, thus 
producing a conflict of a kind which could 
not arise at present. How would a fruitful 
debate develop in the new structure of 

relationships in the Council ? 1 visualise 

all the evidence coming before the respon- 
sible Minister, who would take a political 
decision based on what he considered to be 
the main priorities. In the end of the day, 
politics is the language of priorities, but it 
is necessary to get all the facts, and maybe 
an independent view would be helpful in 
this respect. 

89. But would the Council promulgate 

its view publicly? ^No, this is not 

suggested. 

90. So in effect the Council would say, 
“We are advised by our own secretariat and 
have ourselves come to the conclusion that 
the answer is ‘A’ but we have the advice of 
the Board that the answer is ‘B’. Naturally 
our view remains ‘A’, but this has now to 
be decided.” Is that how it would work? 
That is how it works now. 

Professor Robertson'. With respect, it is 
not how it works at present. ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
cannot be so readily introduced into the 
conversation. 

91. Chairman: I think we are touching 
on a difficulty with this proposal, which, as 
I understand it, is for the SEPC to move 
in the direction of becoming a bridge- 
building institution, while the theory is that 
the Council is a confidential advisory body 
to the Secretary of State and as such 
receives a great deal of confidential 
information. I wonder whether, in attempt- 
ing to combine these two functions, you 
would not make it a body which fails in 

both? ^We have looked at this very 

hard. Our recommendations are not a big 
leap in the dark, but are rather tentative 
proposals for an advance. We are not 
suggesting that the Planning Council should 
turn itself into a pressure group as such, 
but that it should be capable of bringing 
together all the voices and separate interests, 
together with professional advice, and of 
giving good advice to the Secretary of 
State. 

92. Yes, but would not your purpose — 
which I can see very clearly — be better 
served by two institutions of this kind 
rather than one? Would it not be better to 
leave the existing Planning Council as it is, 
a confidential nominated body to advise the 



Secretary of State, and set alongside it, say, 
a Scottish Local Authorities Joint Economic 
Committee, where the dissemination and 
propagation of ideas could be carried out 
but to which confidential information 

would not be given? ^Mr. Charles 

Donnet): With respect, I think that would 
be a wrong move because it would cut off 
from that second body, by virtue of the 
confidentiality aspect, vital information 
necessary to help it arrive at meaningful 
decisions ; this would certainly happen with 
investigations. Our objective is to have one 
body which gets all the information but 
which goes further than the present body 
which has no power to seek independent 
views or outside advice and is dependent 
to pme extent on the information on 
projects laid before it by the Secretary of 
State and his civil servants. To that extent 
we are seeking to extend the area of 
available information. 

93. I see that, but would there not be, 
rather inevitably, a tendency for the 
Secretary of State to say “If I can no longer 
control the composition and, broadly 
speaking, the activities of this body, I am 
not going to give it confidential information 
because it will cease to be confidential”? 

{Mr. Marshall): That is a risk one 

always has to take: how can you guarantee 
confidentiality between human beings ? 

94. It is much easier to ensure con- 
fidentiality where the members are ap- 
pointed by oneself than where a “blabber- 
mouth” has been appointed by somebody 

else. We would put it the other way 

round. We would accept that the bodies 
would be bodies set up by the government, 
and the same is true of local government. 
There has to be mutual trust and collabora- 
tion in order to get the most effective 
results. It always seems to be the other 
fellow who mi^t “blab”, and never the 
fellow sitting in the centre. I think one 
must concede that if the same rules about 
keeping mouths shut apply to both groups 
of people there should be no trouble. 

95. I wonder if one can apply that? This 

confidentiality is not in the main, and 
certainly not entirely, concerned with 
matters that come under the Official 
Secrets Act. It involves information relating 
to commerce and industry. Firms who are 
contemplating development will tell the 
Secretary of State and the Planning Council 
what they have in mind, but they probably 
would not do so if the Council were so 
constituted that they apprehended a risk of 
the information being spread abroad. 
However, perhaps we have discussed this 
sufficiently: we realise there is a difficulty 
here. Yes. 
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96. Lord Kilbrandon: Your written evi- 
dence largely presents the case, for the great 
benefits bestowed on Scotland by the 
present government. It is understandable 
that you should wish to do this, but our 
task requires us to probe into parliamentary 
and constitutional relationships. In both 
Scotland and Wales there has been mention 
of uneasiness, distress and dissatisfaction 
at the way things are run. I would like to 
know if you agree that that feeling exists 

and, if so, why does it ? {Mr. Pollock) : 

In the first instance, we recognise the 
existence of this feeling; but, we think, 
however, that it is a rapidly changing 
feeling. One reason why some do not 
appreciate what has been achieved for 
Scotland under the Labour Government is 
that when the industrial balance of a 
nation is being changed it takes several 
years for the change to start to prove itself. 
That is shown in the emigration figures. 
When Labour took office the emigration 
rate from Scotland continued to increase 
for the first two years, and then economic 
measures taken by the Government began 
to bite. From then on each year there has 
been a decline in emigration from Scotland, 
until we are now at the lowest point for a 
decade. Another example concerns the 
average level of wages. There is still a 
difference between Scotland and England, 
but it is lower than it was, and the trend is 
clearly in the right direction. It takes time 
for these trends to develop, and it takes 
longer to convince people that they are 
developing; but we suggest these long-term 
trends are emer^ng. People in Scotland are 
coming to realise the substantial benefits 
arising from central control of the economy 
in the best interests of the whole of Great 
Britain, and this is beginning to show in the 
election results. 

97. The emigration figures were pub- 
lished, but I wonder if they ever were 
known to the man in the street, who 
probably does not read such information. 
And there is always the fact that the 
increased prices have not yet begun to 

bite. The question of increased prices 

affects everyone in the United Kingdom. 

98. Yes, but is this feeling of uneasiness 
not one of the factors which has caused this 
very elaborate and expensive Commission 

to be set up ? 1 would not accept that as 

the only reason for the setting up of the 
Commission. In 1958, long before this 
emotional upsurge took place, we were 
asking for this. But we are afraid of the 
suggestion that Scottish Members of 
Parliament be removed from the West- 
minster Parliament, leaving it as an English 
Parliament. We also fear a federal system. 



which would result in one large area 

England— being in a dominant position 
over Scotland and Wales, with a consequent 

weakening of Scottish authority. -{Mr. 

Marshall): Reverting to the previous 
question about the knowledgeability of the 
man in the street, I would say that we 
represent the man in the street. 

99. I do not think so. All right: we 

represent 582,000 trade unionists, plus 
about 65,000 other members. 

100. I accept that, Mr. Marshall, but my 
point is that you are an expert and the man 

in the street is not an expert. You have 

expressed doubts on this point. My 
contention is that we are representative of 
the man in the street; we have our repres- 
entatives at local level, at trade union 
branches and elsewhere. We do not claim 
to be absolutely positive, but we have our 
ear pretty close to the ground and know 
very well what the view of the man in the 
street is. If something is wrong, he tells us 
in unmistakable terms — in the Labour 
movement it comes out with a bang. 

101. If I were to stop the first thousand 
men in the street and ask them what the 
emigration rate for Scotland was, they 

would not know. {Mr. Pollock): I 

accept your point. One cannot expect the 
man in the street to know all the details of 
the figures. But the general trend is known 
to the opinion-formulating bodies in 
Scotland who receive important statistical 
and economic information, such as is 
contained in the Scottish Economic Review. 
These bodies are aware of the financial 
benefits now accruing to Scotland from 
integration in the U.K. economy, and this 
general impression of well-being and im- 
provement in the Scottish position is 
percolating through the community. 

102. It is an important part of our task 
to enquire about the general opinion in 
Scotland. That is rather amorphous and 
difficult to ascertain. It is not necessarily 
found out during an election because, as we 
all know, people vote against somebody 
just as much as they vote for somebody. 

1 accept that entirely. One problem is 

that, if the man in the street is asked, “Do 
you favour more power for a Scottish 
Government?” the answer is “Yes”. If he 
is asked “Do you favour lower wages?” the 
answer is “No”. Our contention is that the 
question should be “Are you prepared to 
have legislative devolution with the possible 
consequence of a lower standard of 
living?”. 

103. Chairman: If he is asked that 
question, he will say the two things do not 
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hang together. This is the point we are 

trying to prove. 

104. I am casting the question in party 
political terms to make absolutely clear 
what is in my mind. Suppose as has 
happened in the past, there were to be 13 
years of Conservative rule in Westminster; 
suppose, further, that that led to the 
strengthening of an anti-socialist policy and 
the demolition of the structure of socialism 
in this country, would your view still be the 

same? It would, though one of the two 

essentials we have stipulated in our evidence 
to make a success for Scotland is, first of 
all that the United Kingdom economy 
should be controlled by Socialists. 

105. If you cannot achieve that would 
you still conclude that Scotland’s problems 
are best tackled within a U.K. framework? 

Yes. Earlier this morning the Liberals 

proposed what was really a step towards 
further and further devolution. What we 
fear is that, if one starts with any form of 
assembly with substantial legislative devolu- 
tion, that is the slippery slope towards total 
separation, or at least a form of separation 
which would set up divisions within the 
United Kingdom. We believe that would 
be disastrous for Scotland, because it 
would inevitably lead to Scotland becoming 
a separate small nation economy instead of 
remaining part of a major economic unit. 
That would be so disastrous in the long run 
that even the hypothetical situation of 
another Conservative government ruling in 
Great Britain would be preferable. 

106. Thank you. That is a very clear 
answer. The Scottish Economic Planning 
Council is constituted in much the same 
way as the regional economic planning 
councils in England, with the one difference 
that it is presided over by a Minister. We 
have had evidence that this is not right. 

What do you say? We have had a great 

deal of discussion about this. We have, 
quite strongly, the impression that the 
trade union and industry representatives on 
the Planning Council feel that the advan- 
tages of having the Secretary of State in the 
chair greatly outweigh the disadvantages. 
Our view is that the direct line of communi- 
cation through the Council and the 
Secretary of State to the central administra- 
tion and the Cabinet provides such a 
valuable link and status that it outweighs 
any possible disadvantages. 

107. I accept your statement of view, but 

the evidence reaching us from other parties 
is to the contrary. There is a fairly general 
view, which has been expressed from many 
quarters, that the Secretary of State should 
not be the chairman. This is not one 



which has been put in our evidence. We 
have debated this from time to time at 
annual conferences of the Party in Scotland. 
The view of our membership by a large 
majority is that the advantages are great. 

108. And would you recommend that a 
Minister should take the chair at meetings 
of all the economic planning councils in 

England? We would not set ourselves 

up to judge what should be done in 
England 

109. Professor Robertson: You say it is 
advantageous to have the Secretary of 
State in the chair because of the direct line 
of communication. In the earlier discussion 
I thought Mr. Marshall saw the possibility 
of some separation arising between the 
Planning Council and the Board, and I 
would have thought it possible to argue 
that the Planning Council should continue 
to be chaired by a Minister, but not 

necessarily by the Secretary of State. 

This would not be ruled out, but we think 
the presence of the Secretary of State gives 
an even greater degree of importance to the 
Planning Council than would the presence 
of one of his ministers; this was again 
discussed in relation to the extended 
Planning Council. 

1 10. The Secretary of State, being in the 
Cabinet, cannot be in Scotland as often as 
he might wish, and would not some 
re-definition of the role of subordinate 
ministers be beneficial? Are you conscious 
that the Secretary of State may have to do 

too much? Yes, we are conscious that 

few Secretaries of State would do what the 
present Secretary of State has done, and I 
accept that the point is one which might be 
looked at for the future. 

111. Mr. Craig Macdonald: The oral 

evidence has been based to a considerable 
extent — and much more so than the 
written evidence — on the assumption that 
the Wheatley recommendations will be 
implemented. This might not be the case. 
Would that require any appreciable modi- 
fication of your evidence? ^Decisions or 

recommendations of this Commission might 
require us to re-appraise our position; and 
the same situation arose in relation to 
proposals about local government. Our 
support of the Wheatley recommendations 
does not mean we are tied to the proposed 
Wheatley re^ons suggested. For example, 
there is a feeling within our movement that 
the western region is too large. Whether or 
not we would need to modify our evidence 
will therefore largely depend on the out- 
come of further discussions. Also, we have 
indicated that the question of the areas 
covered by Wheatley will have to be 
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answered before we take further steps with 
regard to statutory bodies. We regard this 
very much as a continuing process. We 
realise the Commission will need to report 
in stages. 

112. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Would you 
take the same view on this as Mr. John 
Mackintosh, who has cast doubts on the 
wisdom of implementing the Wheatley 

recommendations ? 1 do not know what 

his view is. It does not appear to us that 
there is a great deal of opposition to 
Wheatley. There is a general consensus 
throughout the country that change in the 
broader sense is necessary and that the 
pattern which Wheatley has laid down is a 
very good one for the future, though not 
everyone will accept the regions drawn or 
the functions allocated. These matters are 
still being discussed, and until such time 
as the Government has produced its White 
Paper* we do not think we can offer 
anything further. 

113. Chairman: Might I put a line of 
thought to you which emerged in discussion 
with your Welsh colleagues, who were 
impressed with the demand among the 
people of Wales that there should be a 
body which would act as a voice for the 
Welsh people. In casting around for what 
such a body could usefully do we gathered 
from the Labour Party in Wales that they 
thought there was considerable scope for it 
to perform some of the functions now 
regarded as local authority functions. One 
possibility would be education (for which 
there is a Welsh Joint Education Com- 
mittee) and it was thought that the police 
and fire services would be more efficiently 
conducted on a national basis than on a 
local authority basis. Do these possibilities 

strike any chords in a Scottish context ? 

(Mr. Pitt): There are two major points of 
difference between Scotland and Wales, 
which are basic reasons for slightly different 
interpretations between the two Labour 
Parties. First, local government reorganisa- 
tion was not at the time going ahead in 
Wales to anything like the radical extent we 
have been witnessing in Scotland, where the 
emphasis has been put on a reformed local 
government structure. Secondly, the Scot- 
tish Grand Committee is a much more 
experienced and stronger body than the 
Welsh Grand Committee, which is much 
younger. 

114. I am not clear how the Grand 

Committees come into the picture? 

They relate to the search for an effective 



Welsh voice. And our Welsh colleagues 
generally have the potential for a reformed 
and strengthened local government struc- 
ture. 

115. I think I have your meaning. I was 
assuming part of the reasoning behind it to 
be that, although one can identify many 
functions that should be devolved to the 
local authorities, there are some that should 

be brought back to the national level. 

There is an interim stage for the transfer 
from smaller local areas to the larger areas, 
and we believe this is a gradual evolutionary 
process in respect of forms of government. 
We think there will have to be a re-appraisal 
of the position after a period of operation 
at the intermediate, regional level before 

bringing it up to the Scottish level. {Mr. 

Charles Donnet): The Wheatley Commis- 
sion reco^ised there would be matters of 
common interest between areas at all tiers 
of government and that some form of 
overall association might well emerge 
which would adequately represent these 
two local government tiers of responsibility 
and make representations to the Govern- 
ment in matters of common interest. It may 
well be this would be the type of machinery 
which could prove itself worthy of having 
its own powers rather than merely having 
powers of communication. 

116. Dr. Hunt: Referring to the various 
statutory ad hoc bodies, such as the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board 
and the Countryside Commission, you 
suggested it would be desirable that they 
should be brought within the regional 
structure — at present they are rather float- 
ing around in limbo, so to speak. In Wales 
in particular there have been complaints 
that these administrative and nominated 
bodies are subject to no democratic 
control. Is it important, in your view, that 
they should be brought under the control 

of Wheatley-type regional authorities ? 

{Mr. Pollock) : We feel that some questions 
— ^for example, the reorganisation of the 
health service on co-terminus lines — ^have 
to be considered after the emergence of the 
Wheatley areas, because we have the 
Wheatley concept and the Redcliffe- 
Maud concept. A decision on other bodies, 
such as water boards and fire authorities, 
has to be reached in the implementation of 
the Wheatley proposals. In the Labour 
Party there has been a call for greater 
democratic control over these bodies. We 
have to look at this very carefully, and we 
have not yet got down to detail at this 
stage. 



*Reform of Local Government in Scotland, Cmnd. 4583 — since published by HMSO in 
February, 1971 — 22ip. 
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117 Chairman: Some, perhaps even 
many of them, are inevitably national and 
would hardly lend themselves to regional 

control ? This is something we recognise 

and accept. That is why I moved from the 
Scottish Tourist Board to statutory bodies 
which, in fact, operate on an area basis; as 
with the economic planning groups in the 
South-West, Tayside, the Borders, and so 
on, these would seem to be bodies with 
which it is possible to get this link-up. 

118. Dr. Hunt: You divide the bodies 
into two, those that could be abosrbed 
within the Wheatley regional structure, and 
those which could not because they are 
national bodies and must be responsible to 
the Scottish Office. Are you satisfied that 
the Scottish Grand Committee and the 
Select Committee on Scottish Affairs 
provide adequate democratic control over 
these bodies that cannot be brought into 

the Wheatley regional structure? They 

are subject to scrutiny. The Secretary of 
State is answerable for them in Parliament 
and we believe that the Secretary of State 
is as accessible on Scottish matters as 
other Ministers are in respect of their 
departments. If some area of control can 
be moved appropriately to the local 
authorities, this would make the bodies 

even more accessible. (Mr. Pitt): This 

is a general point, applicable to similar 
bodies elsewhere in Great Britain. It is not 
a constitutional point so much as one 
related to the structure of government. 

119. Dr. Hunt: We have received much 
evidence in Wales about the desirability of 
bringing these bodies under control; but 
paradoxically we have not had much 
evidence of a similar need or desire in 
Scotland. 

120. Chairman: This has been a most 
marked difference. Over and over again in 
Wales we have had the argument put to us 
that an assembly without any govern- 
mental or administrative power, and almost 
without financial provision, could never- 
theless perform a very useful function by 
acting as a sort of national forum for 
exercising control, for discussing, for airing 

the problems of these various bodies. 

{Mr. Pollock): We have doubts about the 
quality of person who would be prepared 
to stand for election to what would be a 
talking shop. We cannot see in Scotland the 
right calibre of person agreeing to stand for 
election to a body which in fact had very 
little power. 

121. Taking shops might be more 

popular in Wales! As we mentioned 

earlier, the economic situation is significant 
for Wales as well as for Scotland. I expected 



that differing points of view would emerge 
because in Wales a rather later start was 
made on economic measures which have 
proved successful in Scotland. Last year 
for the first time more industrial develop- 
ment certificates were issued for Wales than 
for Scotland; this is the kind of thing which 
will tell in time. I would expect that, as the 
economic position improves, there would 
be a similar change in opinion in Wales to 
that which is now taking place in Scotland. 

122. Mr. Maitland Mackie: What about 
the U.K. Parliament itself? It has been 
suggested time and again that Members of 
Parliament are frustrated because of the 
congestion of business. Although you 
consider that local government reform in 
Scotland, and also in England, will give 
rnore power to people and a better distribu- 
tion of services, you make no suggestions 

about improving Parliament. Because 

administrative devolution exists in Scotland, 
the Party in Scotland has not yet gone into 
details about devolution of the adminis- 
trative process within the United Kingdom 
Parliament to other areas. Over the last 
few years we have seen the setting up of the 
Countryside Commission, the Scottish 
Transport Group, the Scottish Tourist 
Board, the Highlands and Islands Develop- 
ment Board and the establishment of 
economic planning councils. These are all 
forms of administrative devolution in 
Scotland and only in some cases in the rest 
of the United Kingdom. As I indicated, if 
this Commission recommended the ex- 
tension to other areas of some of these 
advantages which Scotland enjoys, we 
should be concerned to have another look 
at the position, because we are anxious to 
ensure that there is no erosion of the special 
position which Scotland has by virtue of its 
status as a nation and not just a region. 

Chairman: In trade union terms, you 
want to have the differentials preserved. 

123. Lord Kilbrandon: You might be 
surprised at the envious eyes which are cast 
by some English regions on the extent of 

administrative devolution in Scotland. 

We are not at all trying to prevent our 
colleagues in the north-east of England, the 
south-west of England and Wales getting 
some of these advantages. We are anxious 
that they should. It is interesting to note 
that the very success of the methods applied 
to Scotland is now being evidenced in the 
north-east of England where as many 
industrial development certificates are being 
issued as in Scotland. We are managing to 
pull these areas with us, and they benefit 
from the existence and example of Scotland, 
which is pioneering new methods, and 
achieving economic success. 
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124. Dr. Hunt: I thought there was an 
implication that English Members of 
Parliament are a very frustrated group, 
because they have not much power over 
administration and the bureaucracy, and 
over policy-making under a strong executive 
government. You are suggesting that as far 
as Scotland is concerned the control which 
the Scottish Grand Committee and the 
Select Committee on Scottish Affairs 
exercise over the Scottish bureaucracy and 
over policy-making is much greater than the 
control that English M.P.s can exercise, 

and that it is adequate. An additional 

point is that if a recommendation from this 
Commission led to the introduction of 
similar facilities for areas in England, that 
in turn would make it easier for the 
Scottish Grand Committee to meet, and 
possibly to meet in Scotland, which is not 
possible at the moment because of the risk 
of clash with Scottish Members’ national 
commitments in the Parliament. We 
cannot envisage the withdrawal of the 
Scottish Members from the U.K. Parlia- 
ment, which would then be left to Members 
of Parliament south of the border to run. 
But if proposals emerged from this 
Commission altering the situation, at that 
stage we should have to present fresh 
submissions in respect of the Scottish 
position. 

125. Chairman: I take your point about 
meetings of the Scottish Grand Committee 
in Scotland; one could say the job of M.P.s 
is at Westminster. But would you see virtue 
in meetings of the Grand Committee being 
held in Scotland, say, on Fridays, or in the 

parliamenta^ recess ? ^We considered 

this possibility. What must be recognised, 
however, is that Scottish Members of 
Parliament already carry a greater burden 
in time spent on travelling and so on than 
most Members from the south, and already 
often devote the weekends to constituency 
work. We see great difficulties in further 
increasing the burden on individual Mem- 
bers, and that is why we have suggested it 
would only be possible to have meetings of 
the Scottish Grand Committee in Edinburgh 
provided that there were safeguards to 
ensure, first of all, that they were not over- 
burdened by this additional commitment 
and, secondly, that they were stiU in a 
position to make their full contribution as 
Members of the U.K. Parliament. 

Chairman : You do not reject the proposal 
but you are lukewarm. 

126. Mr. Maitland Mackie : In a situation 
where the political complexion of Scottish 
M.P.S differed from that of the U.K. 
Parliament, would you consider it necessary 
for the Scottish Grand Committee in its 



consideration of Bills to be “packed” in 
some way to ensure that it carried out 

government policy? The situation you 

postulate arises at present, and we think it 
is inevitable. However undesirable it may 
be for us when the Labour Party has the 
majority in Scotland but the Government 
at Westminster has a different complexion, 
we think the Committee can operate within 
the United Kingdom structure only as it 
does. We are prepared to accept that the 
real political will in Scotland could not in 
fact get its way, assuming a long period of 
power by a U.K. Government of different 

political complexion. {Mr. Marshall): 

There is, however, no such thing as a 
separate political will for Scotland. There 
is a separate party political attitude for the 
United Kingdom, and there is a possibility 
of confusion in talking about England and 
Scotland. What we are talking about are 
party differences, which are what are 
important. In talking about Scottish 
Members of Parliament, we mean Members 
of Parliament for Scottish constituencies, 
who include, or have included, Irish, Welsh 
and English among their number. 

Mr. Maitland Mackie: Surely you must 
accept that there is a political will for 
Scotland. 

127. Dr. Hunt: Where a Conservative 
Government was in power at Westminster, 
would you really feel under those circum- 
stances that the Scottish Grand Committee 
or the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs 
would have adequate power of control over 

Scottish Office administration? {Mr. 

Pollock) : If you accept the United Kingdom 
structure as we do, such a situation may be 
the inevitable outcome of it. We must add 
that, as Scottish members of the Labour 
Party, we see our interest as being the same 
as members of the Labour Party in England 
and in Wales on a vast range of issues. One 
example is education where the basic 
principles we accept in relation to com- 
prehensive education and the raising of the 
school-leaving age, are decided nationally 
and on party political terms. Althou^ the 
implementation of them within Scottish 
education should be a separate structure, 
we believe the Scottish situation can be 
satisfactorily covered only with the U.K. 
structure by the existing pattern. 

128 . Chairman : Y ou cannot be in exactly 
the same position as English members of 
the Labour Party because, as you have 
implied, there is a separate Minister for 
education in Scotland, the Secretary of 
State, who does things in which the 
English Members of Parliament have no 
interest. In the circumstances of government 
in Westminster of a different political 
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complexion, are you content for the period 
of that government in substance to abandon 
things? In the extreme, but perhaps not 
entirely hypothetical case, that Labour 
held all 71 Scottish seats in Parliament, but 
there was a Conservative Government, 
how in those circumstances would Scotland 
exert any control over the Secretary of 
1 think that situation is hypo- 
thetical and almost impossibly extreme. An 
election is fought largely on national issues 
in England, Scotland and Wales, and in 
terms of the U.K. Parliament, and the 
balance is not likely to be as different as is 
suggested. . , 

Chairman: It could still be true that one 
party might gain a very large majority in 
Scotland. 

129. Dr. Hunt: The odds are that with a 
Conservative Government for the U.K., 
there would still be a majority of Labour 



M.P.s for Scotland. The only effective 

way of solving the Scottish problem is to 
have a Labour Government at Westminster, 
but we are prepared to put up with the short 
period in which a Conservative Government 
might be the administration, because we 
know we can more than make that good in 
our next administration. It is essential to 
maintain the kind of system in which a 
Labour Government at Westminster in the 
future is able to control the country in the 
interests of all the people in the U.K. 

Chairman : Would you like us to put that 
in our report! Thank you very much for 

your help. On behalf of the Scottish 

Labour Party may I thank you sir, and the 
members of your Commission, for the 
courteous and very fair hearing you have 
given us this morning. 

{The witnesses withdrew) 
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MEMORANDUM OF SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE SUBMITTED BY 
THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PARTY 



General 

This further statement is submitted to clarify points made in discussion with the 
Commission at their meeting in Edinburgh on 30th September, 1969/^’ 

The statement consists of three parts; 

Part I : Proposals for a Scottish Constitution/®^ 

Part II : Comments on the relationships between the nations of the British Isles. 

Part III : Notes on the effect on Scotland of centralisation in the United Kingdom. 

Part I 

The SNP envisages placing before the Scottish people a written constitution which will 
preserve and protect the liberties of the individual citizen against undue encroachment 
from the executive and legislature and yet will allow reasonable freedom to the organs of 
government. 

In its work the SNP has been assisted not only by study of constitutions in Europe and 
in the Commonwealth but by an understanding of the problems arising from the existing 
Constitutional structure of the U.K. We have tried to avoid in particular the dangerous 
situation in the U.K. where heavy reliance on only two parties controlled by a system of 
party whips has led to the dominance of the legislature by the executive. 

Principles upon which the Scottish Constitution will be based 

1. National Rights and Liberties 

(a) The rights of Scotland to full self-government is full and unqualified. 

(b) Our national sovereignty is equal to that of any other State and may be 
qualified only by agreements freely and equally entered into with other 
nations in order to further international co-operation and world peace. These 
agreements and qualifications must be terminable by the National Assembly 
and provision to that effect will be inserted in all such agreements. 

(c) Freedom of conscience and the free confession and practice of religion are 
guaranteed to every citizen. The State shall not discriminate on grounds of 
race, religion, personal beliefs or status. 

(d) The right to declare war or make peace is restricted to the National Assembly, 
which shall be ultimately responsible for defence of the country and of the 
rights of its citizens. 

(e) The land and all natural resources in Scotland belong to the people and shall 
be held subject to the Constitution and the control of the National Assembly. 

(f) Concentration of economic power, monopoly and restriction of trade 
opportunities and markets will be legal only by specific enactments by the 
National Assembly. 

(g) The power of local authorities to act under the Statutes cannot be restricted. 

(h) The right to own private property is challengeable only by due process of law 
and with fair compensation and then only where the needs of the community 
clearly require precedence over the rights of the individual. 

(i) The right to form and operate trade unions and trade associations is absolute 
and subject to legislative control by the National Assembly, 

(j) No person can be denied the right of recourse to the law courts. 

(k) Access to hills and mountains is guaranteed where there is no serious inter- 
ference with agriculture or forestry. 

(l) The Gaelic language will have equal oflScial status with English. 

(m) All Scottish citizens of adult age domiciled in Scotland shall have their right 
to vote and the right to present themselves as candidates in National Assembly 



Minutes of Evidence, Volume II — Scotland — HMSO [50p]. 
t®>The Constitution set out in Part I is the version as revised at the 1970 Annual Conference of 
the Party and sent to the Commission as promised at Question 176. Those sections of Pa.rt I which 
were not before the Commission at the time of the oral hearing are indicated by side lining. 
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and Local Authority elections, provided he or she is not serving a sentence of 
imprisonment and is not medically certified to be mentally irresponsible. Only 
one vote may be cast by any such person and only in the constituency of his 
or her domicile. No person may oflFer himself for more than one candidacy 
in the same election. This will not bar the National Assembly from making 
provision for postal or proxy votes or otherwise regulating the procedure at 
elections, so long as no right guaranteed by the Constitution is infringed. 

(n) Casting a vote or presenting oneself as a candidate in wilful violation of the 
preceding will be an indictable oifence and subject to such penalties as the 
National Assembly may enact. 

2. Executive 

(a) The functions of the Crown in Scotland shall be exercised during the residence 
of the Sovereign in and through a Scottish Privy Council and in the absence 
of the Sovereign by a Council of State appointed from the Scottish Privy 
Council, They may not be exercised from outside Scotland. 

(b) The lawful Sovereign as established by right of descent and by the consent of 
the National Assembly is the Head of the Scottish State and at the time of 
accession shall be sworn by the President of the Court of Session to uphold 
the Scottish Constitution. 

(c) All persons taking office in Scotland and new citizens and persons joining the 
Government services shall pledge themselves to uphold the Scottish Constitu- 
tion. 

(d) No Office of State shall be held by anyone who is not a citizen of Scotland. 

(e) Within 15 days of the election of a new National Assembly the members shall 
meet and choose by open election the Principal Minister and authorise him to 
form a Government. 

(f) The Principal Minister shall not be restricted in forming his Government to 
members of the National Assembly but Ministers shall require to be approved 
by a majority of the National Assembly. Ministers who are not members of 
the National Assembly will be given the full privileges of such membership 
excluding the right to vote. 

(g) The Principal Minister may at any time resign his office or be required to 
resign on a majority vote of the National Assembly after prior notice of such 
a motion of not less than 7 days. The National Assembly shall elect a successor 
within 15 days or a Special General Election shall be automatically called. 

(h) The Principal Minister shall have the power to proclaim a state of emergency 
and the suspension of the normal procedures of law but such a proclamation 
shall lapse and may not be re-proclaimed if not confirmed within 7 days by 
two-thirds of the membership of the National Assembly and re-affirmed by 
the same vote each 30 days thereafter. 

3. Legislature 

(a) Legislation shall be enacted only by the National Assembly as a whole and 
delegation of powers shall be strictly limited. Orders made under delegated 
powers shall not have the force of law until laid before the National Assembly, 
approved, and brought effectively to public notice. 

(b) No candidate may be elected to the National Assembly until he has achieved 
an overall majority of the votes cast. Voters will be able to number their 
votes in order of their preferences. If no candidate obtains an overall majority 
on the first vote, the lowest candidate or candidates will be eliminated and 
their votes distributed according to their next preference until one candidate 
has an overall majority. 

(c) The National Assembly shall immediately after a General Election appoint a 
Chairman who shall rule the Assembly’s proceedings and direct the conduct 
of its business. He need not be a member of the Assembly and he shall have 
no vote. The term of office of the Chairman shall be the same as that of the 
National Assembly choosing him and he may be removed only by a two-thirds 
majority vote after prior notice of such a motion of not less than 7 days. 

(d) The term of each National Assembly shall be normally four years and there 
will be a fixed date for the General Election. Vacancies will be filled by election 
for the remaining period of the National Assembly. 
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(e) When the National Assembly finds itself unable to agree on a Government, 
a General Election will be called and the newly elected members will serve 
for the remaining period to the normal time for a General Election. 

(f) In time of war the National Assembly will have power to extend its life by 
twelve months but no more. 

(g) Except when the National Assembly or a committee otherwise decides, all 
proceedings shall be public. 

(h) The legislature will consist of one chamber only, the National Assembly. It 
shall be elected by constituencies with approxirnately equal electorates except 
as modifications may be necessary to take into account excessive area, 
transport difficulties, or to avoid tying together communities with too great 
a clash of interest. 

(i) New legislation, other than the normal budget, will start with the publication 
of the Proposed Measure, which will then be sent to a committee of the 
National Assembly for the purpose of hearings at which all interested parties 
will be heard. The Proposed Measure will then return to the National 
Assembly with the result of those hearings subjoined in the form of suggested 
amendments and a statement of the rejected amendments and representations. 

(j) An opposed minority of two-fifths of the National Assembly shall have power 
to require that a Proposed Measure will be held over (or any part of a 
Proposed Measure) for twelve months, after which it may be re-submitted 
and can become law by simple majority. 

(k) The use of the referendum will generally be restricted to simple yes and no 
issues and controlled by the National Assembly. Where a two-fifths minority 
exercises its right to delay a Proposed Measure or any portion thereof, it will 
be the right of the majority, if it chooses, to shorten the delay by submitting 
the Proposed Measure to the electorate for a yes or no referendum. 

(l) No honours, titles or privileges shall be conferred on any citizen of Scotland 
except with the approval of the National Assembly. 

4. Judiciary 

(a) Jurisdiction within Scotland shall be exercised exclusively by Scottish Courts. 

(b) The Judiciary shall be independent of the Executive. 

(c) There shall be no appeal in any cause beyond the Court of Session except that 
the Sovereign’s right to exercise clemency shall be reserved. 

(d) All Judges shall be appointed by the Crown on the recommendation of a 
Judicial Service Commission consisting of one representative from the Judges 
of the Court of Session, one from the Judges of the Sheriff Court, one from 
the Faculty of Advocates, one from the Law Society of Scotland, and one 
from the combined Scottish University Law Faculties. 

(e) Appointments to the Court of Session shall require approval by not less than 
two-thirds of the members of the National Assembly. 

(f) All Judges shall retire from full-time employment at the age of 65 but may be 
recalled to the bench for temporary service, the maximum length of which 
shall be determined by the Judicial Service Commission. Otherwise the 
conditions of tenure of office and of service shall continue according to 
existing rules. 

(g) Appointment of Judges shall be terminated only by promotion, age, death, 
resignation or removal for just cause. No judge (other than honorary) may 
hold any other office or position of profit without the approval of a majority 
of the National Assembly. 

(h) On the recommendation of the Judicial Service Commission, supported by a 
written statement of reasons, a Judge may be removed from office by the 
Crown but he will then have the right to require a private inqui:^ by a 
committee of the National Assembly. Its findings shall be made public. 

(i) The members of the Court of Session shall choose their President and their 
Justice-Clerk who shall hold these offices as long as they remain members of 
the Court of Session and they -shall rank as the two most senior members. 
There shall be no honorary titles for Scottish Judges. 
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5. Citizenship 

(a) All persons legally domiciled in Scotland when this Constitution is promul- 
gated or who have been resident in Scotland for not less than the 24 months 
prior thereto shall automatically become Scottish citizens. Thereafter all 
persons born in Scotland or to Scottish citizens outwith Scotland or to parents 
legally domiciled in Scotland shall automatically be citizens of Scotland. The 
National Assembly shall provide by law for the acquisition of Scottish citizen- 
ship by others. No person shall at one and the same time be a citizen of 
Scotland and of any other State unless one of the citizenships is honorary only. 

(b) Scottish citizens taking an oath of allegiance to or in any way adhering to a 
State, Head of State or like person or body outside Scotland shall automa- 
tically divest themselves of Scottish citizenship and shall regain it only by 
special application as laid down by legislation of the National Assembly. 

(c) The obligation to bear arms in defence of Scotland shall be as established by 
laws of the National Assembly but provision shall be made for alternative 
service by those whose conscience forbids them the use of force against their 
fellow men. 

(d) All Scottish citizens of adult age shall have the right to vote and the right to 
present themselves as candidates in the National Assembly and Local 
Authority elections, provided he or she is not serving a sentence of imprison- 
ment and is not medically certified to be mentally irresponsible. Only one 
vote may be cast by any such person and only in the constituency of his or 
her domicile. No person may offer himself for more than one candidacy in 
the same election. This shall not bar the National Assembly from making 
provision for postal or proxy votes or otherwise regulating the procedure at 
elections so long as no right guaranteed by the Constitution is infringed. 
Casting a vote or presenting oneself as a candidate in wilful violation of the 
preceding will be an indictable offence and subject to such penalties as the 
National Assembly may elect. 



Partn 

The relationship of an independent Scotland to the other Nations of the British Isles is 
a subject to which the Scottish National Party has given considerable thought. 

The Scottish National Party proposes that after Scottish independance has been secured, 
the Scottish government should serve to establish an association of States of the British 
Isles; the object of this association should be co-operation between the member states in 
economic, social, cultural and scientific fields but that nothing in the constitution of such 
an association would derogate from the national sovereignty of the member States. 
Specifically, the association’s constitution should be such that the consent of all the member 
States would be necessary for the implementation of any political decision of the associa- 
tion. 

It is our hope that this imaginative approach to the relationships of the nations of the 
British Isles will be received by the other nations in the spirit of goodwill with which it is 
proposed. The Commission on the Constitution could play an important part in ensuring 
that our proposals are fully understood and sympathetically discussed in the other nations 
which they will visit. 

In economic matters there is a wide range of possibilities for co-operation. Despite the 
economic technicalities, the final form of such co-operation will be essentially a political 
decision for the countries concerned. 

We now outline some of the possibilities which a Scottish government would be in a 
position to consider: 

Since a very large proportion of our trade, both exports and imports, is with England, 
it would be unwise for either country to impose restrictions, such as tariffs or quotas, on 
this trade since restrictions would harm both countries. A lessening of dependence on 
English markets can be brought about in the long run through a policy of trade diversifi- 
cation. 

Several arrangements can be adopted which would continue the present free flow of 
goods and services across the border. In decreasing order of flexibility, they are (1) A 
Free Trade Area, (2) A Customs Union, (3) An Economic Union or Common Market. 

(\) A Free Trade Area means that the member countries trade freely with each other 
but retain the right to impose their own restrictions on imports from non-member 
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countries. For example, Scotland might wish to import cotton textiles duty free 
from Hong Kong, whereas England, wanting to protect the Lancashire cotton 
industry, might not. This raises the need for certificates of origin to make sure that 
English imports from Scotland have done more than just pass through a Glasgow 
warehouse from Hong Kong. It is an administrative question whether the arrange- 
ments can be carried out without some form of control at the Border. 

(2) A Customs Union differs from a Free Trade Area only in that the member countries 
agree on a common external trade policy (Tariffs, quotas) towards third countries. 
In this case, customs controls at the Scotland-England border would obviously be 
unnecessary. 

(3) Economic Union or Common Market. This arrangement is like a Customs Union, 
with the additional condition that there is unrestricted movement of labour and 
capital between the member countries. 

We want to retain the right to control movement of labour into Scotland by issuing 
work permits, and this would be the wisest policy unless and until England insisted upon 
reciprocal arrangements. In practice, this is unlikely to be a problem. Workers who spend 
their working lives in England and then retired to live in Scotland would enjoy the right 
of a pension and insurance rights paid by the English Government — and vice versa. We 
do not, therefore, see the need for a formal common market for labour. 

The question of restrictions on capital movement cannot usefully be discussed. Any 
prior announcement of an intention to restrict capital movement would achieve precisely 
the opposite effect. It is difficult to see how the advantages of such a policy would outweigh 
the disadvantages except in an emergency situation. 

Conclusion on Trade Relations 

The best position to adopt would appear to be to favour a Customs Union, but to 
leave open the option of a Free Trade Area, with continuing free movements of capital 
and free movement of labour out of, but not necessarily into, Scotland. 



Part HI 

The dangerous trend to excessive centralisation in the United Kingdom has been clearly 
accelerating in recent years. It has been detected not only by the Scottish National Party, 
but by many other bodies in Scotland. We consider that we cannot do better than draw 
the Commission’s attention to the report of the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) on this subject.* The Scottish Council is a non-political body and, as such, 
cannot comment on the political implications, nevertheless, we consider its analysis of 
the situation to be so compelling that we enclose copies of their published report with this 
evidence. 

We particularly wish to draw attention to the following paragraphs of their report: — 
“In some ways the situation is more serious than on the surface it might seem to be. 
Scotland has something over one-tenth of the U.K.’s population and about the same 
proportion of its industry. But if we add together the decision-makers who determine 
the course of future events, the proportion in Scotland — taking private industry, 
nationalised industry, trade and industrial organisations, and the machinery of govern- 
ment dealing with industry — is likely to be much nearer one man in 50 than one man in 
10. So much of the effective decision-making apparatus is already centred in the south 
that this in itself is a powerful force making for the acceleration of the process. 

“As the positions of authority within industry diminish in number, as opportunities 
for employment in Scotland at the top of the tree diminish — whether for people in 
general management or in finance or in marketing or in research — so also does the 
vigour and the drive of the whole public life of the community run down. The public 
activities of the community in large part depend upon the qualities of the men who have 
got to the top of industrial or commercial organisations, because the same qualities 
are required for enterprise and success in public affairs as are required in the forward 
thrust of big organisations. So the availability of people of this kind to take part in 
local authority work, in social work, in political activity, in industrial organisations like 
the Scottish Council itself, in church work, and so on, diminishes. Anyone connected 
with such activities in Scotland knows only too well the excessive demands made upon 
the time and energy of people able to give leadership in these sections of public life and 
the unreasonable sacrifices which in many cases they are now called upon to make. 



*“Centralisation” — ^published by the Scottish Council (Development and Industry) — 50p. 
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“If the process of amalgamation continues, with decisions arrived at independently 
in each case to put the decision-making centres in London then our ability to act in all 
these fields of voluntary eifort, on which the success of a democratic community 
largely depends, will steadily diminish. The importance of this is not widely appreciated, 
and the narrowness of the human mind base on which have rested so many of the 
advances made in Scotland since the war, is not generally understood. We cannot 
afford a continual shrinking of this area. The writing is already clearly visible on the 
wall.” 

These comments sum up in a succinct and coinpelling way the danger to the Scottish 
community from its subordinate status in the United Kingdom. 

The Scottish National Party believes that only the restoration of Democratic govern- 
ment in Scotland can reverse this process. 

Mr. G. LESLIE<i\ Mr. H. C. D. RANKIN, Dr. D. SIMPSON and 

Mr. G. WILSON 



Called and 

130. Chairman: Thank you for coming, 

Gentlemen. {Mr, Wilson): I think you 

met my colleagues on the previous 
occasion. Perhaps I might make a brief 
opening statement in the form of ex- 
planatory notes to introduce the evidence, 
and place it in context and perspective. 

We have structured our evidence in three 
parts, or perhaps it is better described as in 
two parts, the latter comprising two 
complementary sections which are closely 
interwoven. In other words, we will argue 
that there is something seriously wrong with 
a constitution like that of the U.K. which 
leaves Scotland, the progenitor of so much 
of value to industry by way of management, 
innovation and marketing skills, with less 
than one decision-maker in fifty in the 
United Kingdom. I could add that this is 
not our view alone. It is the view of the 
scrupulously non-political Scottish Council, 
kvhose report on centralisation we have 
added to our evidence; and it is also that of 
the Church and Nation Committee of the 
Church of Scotland. I think the evils of the 
centralisation of all power in London are 
pretty well accepted throughout Scotland, 
and that there is little argument about 
them. 

As part of our evidence we have cir- 
culated proposals for a written constitution 
for Scotland. Although we have consulted 
other constitutions in the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere, we have made it our prime 
endeavour to make our proposals applicable 
to the Scottish way of life as we see it, and 
to ensure that, as all power flows from the 
people, so the people should be fully 
informed and consulted. These are the 
threads which go through our proposals. 

One of the immediate factors which we 



examined 

took into consideration was the dominance 
of the legislature by the executive in the 
U.K. The principal strength of the United 
Kingdom constitution as we see it, at one 
time at any rate, was the strength and 
virility of the House of Commons. It was 
this body which wrested the executive 
power from the Crown, and over a period 
of time carried out an important role under 
the U.K.’s unwritten constitution. 

It is our view that the development of the 
Whip system, increasing pressure of 
parliamentary business, the methods for 
curtailment of debates which grew up at 
the turn of the century, and the growth of 
Ministerial patronage — in passing I might 
state that about 40 Ministers existed around 
the turn of the century, compared with 
something in the region of 120 now — all 
these things have contributed to sapping 
the independence of Parliament, while at 
the same time the ^owth of the powers of 
government has given rise to fears that 
individual liberty could be at risk in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is for these reasons that the Scottish 
National Party has put forward its proposals 
for a written constitution which will 
safeguard basic human rights, and give to 
each Scottish citizen or institution the 
right to petition the courts for redress 
under the constitution. Freedom of the 
individual should not only be real, but it 
should be seen to be real, and in this 
connection I would draw to your attention 
in particular paragraphs 1(c), (h), (i), G) 
and (m) of our submission. 

131. Chairman: As you have mentioned 
1(h) I shall ask at this point whether there 
is any contradiction between it and 1(e)? 



(^)Present from Question 231 only. 

(^)Witnesses from the Scottish National Party had earlier been seen on 30th September, 1969 — 
see pages 71-90 of Minutes of Evidence II Scotland — HMSO — 50p. 
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(^lord Kilbmndon): Unless it is a 

reiteration of the feudal system. ^We do 

not see any difficulty here. 

132. Chairman: You state in 1(h) that 
the right to own private property is 
challengeable only by due process of law, 
and in 1(e) you say that the land belongs 

to the people. Basically we say that 

“The land and all natural resources in 
Scotland belong to the people and shall be 
held subject to the Constitution”, and 
then we go on to say in (h), “The right to 
own private property is challengeable only 
by due process of law” ; in other words, as 
Lord Kilbrandon mentioned, we have in 
Scotland already the fact that ownership of 
land flows from the Crown. There are other 
things which are interesting in that connec- 
tion. For instance, the U.K. Government 
has accepted that oil and natural gas in the 
North Sea are natural resources and rights 
which belong to the State, and is licensing 
out the right to drill in various areas. 

133. Which of your two provisions is the 
operative one? Are you or are you not 

trying to suppress private property? 

We are not trying to suppress private 
property. We are stating specifically that 
the right to own private property is 
challengeable only by due process of law, 
through procedure for compulsory pur- 
chase. 

134. To say that the land belongs to the 
people really means that the rights of the 
Crown in particular are transferred to the 

people? In effect yes, and we have tried 

particularly in (h) to show that the right to 
own private property is guaranteed by our 
written constitution. 

135. Lord Kilbrandon : It appears that the 
principles to which you have drawn 
particular attention are all at the moment 

part of the common law of Scotland ? 

Yes, this is so. We are not seeking to add 
anything, but we have to set them out. 

In relation to our proposals for the 
legislature I wish to commend to you in 
particular paragraphs 3(d) and (e), which 
provide for a General Election being held 
every four years, i.e. for a fixed period for 
General Elections. We feel that this will 
give stability to industry and the capital 
market by reducing uncertainty as to the 
date of an election. We are enjoying at the 
present time a year in which to run up to a 
General Election, and this could be seen to 
have an unsettling effect upon the capital 
market and the stock exchange, and upon 
business ability to approach what might 
happen in the future. 

136. Chairman: I do not want to inter- 
* rupt your opening statement, and I fully 



recognise the force of the argument, but 
those who have lived in the United States 
could tell you about the disadvantages of 

fixed elections. Yes, I think the political 

system is such that there will be a degree of 
uncertainty, because an election can mean 
a change of Government, and therefore a 
change of policy. People will know that at 
the end of a term of office there is going to 
be a change, and that can extend back to 
some considerable degree in time before the 
fixed date for an election, but we still think 
that system preferable to our present 
situation. 

Another benefit which this may have is 
that it will place difficulties in the way of 
the executive in manoeuvring, sometimes 
at cost to the country, over interim 
budgets, and so on, to find the best time 
for re-election. A fixed date for an election 
could also give greater freedom to M.P.s to 
vote on particular issues against the 
Government without automatically bring- 
ing it down and menacing their own security. 
One of the undesirable things in the 
United Kingdom constitution is the way in 
which Members of Parliament are forced 
into the division lobbies on the instructions 
of the Whips. 

Paragraph 3(i) is a procedure which has 
worked extremely well in Sweden, and 
could assist the Government and legislature 
alike in processing legislation properly. To 
take two examples, the existence of this 
procedure might have avoided the shambles 
of the Land Commission Act and the 
Transport Act 1968. 

In making these remarks my wish is to 
help the Commission by bringing specific 
points to attention. I should add a word 
about the referendum. In the last year the 
public has shown great umbrage over the 
lack of consultation in relation to two vital 
subjects; the restoration of hanging and 
entry to the Common Market. The first is 
a subject upon which many members of the 
public feel strongly from both points of 
view. They feel that they were not consulted 
when M.P.s took the decision in Parliament. 
In the instance of the Common Market, 
apart from the opportunity which our 
party gives as the only one opposed to 
entry, the public in the U.K. will not be 
consulted in any way, because the Labour, 
Conservative and Liberal parties are all in 
favour. In these circumstances there may 
be a clear obligation on the Government to 
inform the electorate fully on the facts for 
and against entry, and, in face of the 
unanimity of the U.K. parties, to give the 
opportunity for consultation by referendum. 

One of the main issues of the 1970s and 
1980s will, we think, be to ensure that, 
however sophisticated and complex govern- 
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ment becomes, power is so decentralised 
that the public feel that they can take part 
in the processes of their government. 

Lastly, concerning the relationship which 
an independent Scotland will have with the 
other countries of the British Isles, let me 
begin by saying that our proposals in this 
respect are not new, that they do not 
represent a change of face or a trimming of 
our sails, and that they have been part of 
the policy of the Scottish National Party 
for many, many years. We have always 
sought neighbourly relations with England, 
and we hope that England will, when the 
time comes, take as neighbourly an attitude 
to us as we will certainly take towards 
England. We do not want to build a fence 
round Scotland. The whole world is open 
to us. And part of this economic philosophy 
suggests that we build trading relations with 
our close neighbours in the British Isles 
which will be as harmonious as possible, 
and as conducive as possible to the 
prosperity of all the countries in the British 
Isles. But we would wish to leave you in no 
doubt that our proposals for an association 
of States of the British Isles explicitly state 
that there should be no derogation whatso- 
ever from the sovereignty of the member 
states, and that the association of States can 
be entered into only between free and equal 
nations. We seek to demonstrate to you, 
and we also seek to rebuild in the people of 
Scotland, the confidence in themselves 
which will make them truly citizens of the 
world. 

Chairman: Thank you. You have con- 
veniently divided your evidence under the 
three heads. I suggest that we take them in 
turn, and confine the questioning to one at 
a time, beginning with Part I on the 
constitution. 

137. Dr. Hunt: I have three basic 
questions. First, you say, with a good deal 
of stress, that the constitution which you 
are recommending is to a considerable 
extent designed to avoid the dominance of 
the le^slature by the executive which takes 
place in the present constitutional set-up. 
Yes. 

138. I am not sure, however, how it will 
actually manage to do that. How will your 
new legislature be much more independent 
of the executive than the present West- 
minster legislature is of the present 

executive? The first step is to try to 

diminish the importance of the Whip 
system. We have proposed proportional 
representation, which may enable the 
representation in Parliament of a number of 
political parties. Therefore the mighty 
conflict between two monolothic groups 
may not take place in our Scottish Parlia- 



ment as it now does in the United Kingdom 
Parliament. 

139. Chairman: You said it was to allow 
for proportional representation, and it 
seems to me it is to allow for the alternative 

vote, which is not quite the same thing. 

Yes, that is to say a form of proportional 
representation. 

140. It can produce a very different 

result. 1 agree, it is a simpler form. 

141 . Proportional representation encour- 
ages small parties, and the alternative vote 

encourages large parties. We would 

wish to see fragmentation of the political 
system, and we had to choose between 
various systems of voting. 

142. And you chose one-member con- 
stituencies with the alternative vote? 

That is so. 

143. Dr. Hunt : That system, whether it is 
proportional representation or not, would 
reduce the power of the executive only if 
there was always a Coalition Government. 
If there was still a majority party, and a 
number of other parties in the minority, the 
dominance of the executive over the 
legislature would not thereby be reduced? 

This is true, but I think it is one part 

of it. If there were a number of parties, that 
is beyond the two at Westminster, then the 
grip of the party Whips might be reduced. 
In certain circumstances it would be the 
other way round. 

144. The grip of the majority party 
Whip, given a number of small minority 

parties, would be increased. Yes, we 

recognise this as a possibility, but we 
think more likely it would be the other 
way. 

145. It would only be the other way 
round if you had a Coalition Government. 

One might have in the smaller Scottish 

Parliament greater willingness to cross 
party lines on specific issues, particularly 
on local issues. 

146. But it would be a national body? 
^It would be a national body. 

147. Chairman: This was the point of 
my interjection. If you really want the 
objectives you say you do, would you not 
have to adopt proportional representation, 
because the alternative vote system tends 
to create two parties, each of which then 

tends to make itself monolithic? ^Not 

necessarily. I would agree with you that 
with proportional representation at its 
fullest extent a multiplicity of parties is 
produced. 

148. Whereas the alternative vote, which 
means a floating vote, is decisive in achiev- 
ing a majority for one of the leading 
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parties. The electorate cannot elect its own 
representatives but it can decide which of 
the two leading parties will get the 
majority.- Yes. 

149. After the election you have one 
party with a majority which enforces its 

own discipline. do not agree with you 

that the alternative vote would necessarily 
lead to the situation which has been 
discussed. 

150. There could be all sorts of accidents, 

but that would be the tendency. 1 think 

the main quality in favour of this type of 
voting is that it would allow the electorate 
greater opportunity of choosing the repres- 
entation it wanted. 

151. Lord Kilbrandon: We used to have 

it in Scotland. Yes, in relation to ad hoc 

education authorities. 

152. I think it lasted for only 11 years. I 

wonder why it was dropped? 1 think 

education authorities were dropped. 

153. Nobody thought of re-introducing it 

in 1929 into the local authorities them- 
selves? 1 think possibly it was a 

casualty of rationalisation and simplifica- 
tion. 

154. Chairman: I think your objectives 
and the method you describe are not quite 

in harmony. This is a matter of 

opinion. In the Scottish context it is quite 
likely that the system would lead to an 
increase in the number of parties represented 
in Parliament. 

155. Proportional representation enables 
people to elect the representatives they 
want, and the alternative vote enables them 
to see they do not get the ones they do not 
want, and there is a very big difference 

between the two. The alternative vote 

could also lead, we think, to representation 
of perhaps three or four parties rather than 
two under the majority voting system and 
six to eight with full proportional 
representation. 

156. Chairman: I think you are describ- 
ing proportional representation and not the 
alternative vote. 

157. Mr. Miller: Has experience not 
shown that the alternative vote system 
tends to inflate even more the majority of 
the larger party? This is true of Australia 
the only country I know where the system 

operates. {Mr. Rankin) : In Scotland in 

1966 there were 15 constituencies where the 
Member of Parliament was elected on a 
minority vote. Over half these seats are 
held by Conservatives, and therefore in that 
sense the present system has assisted the 
major parties anyway. Were the single 
transferable vote system in operation the 



chances are that the consensus of outlook 
of the electorate would be better represented 
than now when Conservatives are elected 
on a minority vote. 

158. Does experience from other coun- 
tries not suggest that, had the transfer- 
able vote system of the type envisaged 
been in operation, fewer Conservatives 
would in fact have been elected from 
those constituences, with the result that 
the Conservative minority in Scotland 
would have been even more poorly repres- 
ented, and to that extent the will of the 
people would have been less fairly repres- 
ented by this system ? 

159. Chairman: It would be the Labour 
Party and not the smaller parties which 

would benefit. It could very well be in 

these circumstances that the benefit from 
the single transferable vote would fall to 
other political parties, for example, the 
Liberal Party, which might well be the 
second choice of many Conservative voters, 
and, for that matter, of right-wing Labour 
voters. It is only fair to point out, since we 
have mentioned the Conservative party as 
benefiting from minority votes, that the 
Liberals too have benefited by this in 1966. 

160. I think we should not pursue this 
any further, because it is not really crucial. 

{Mr. Wilson) : It is only one step in my 

argument. 

161. Dr. Hunt: I was trying to find out 

what feature of your constitution was going 
to reduce the dominant power of the 
executive over the legislature. The point 
about any form of proportional representa- 
tion is it does not necessarily reduce the 
dominance of the executive over the legis- 
lature. By itself, I would agree with you. 

162. What other factors in your con- 
stitution do you attach to the voting 

system to achieve the desired affect? 1 

think the fixed life of the national assembly 
would help, because M.P.s at present know 
that, if they vote down the Government, it 
has the power of dissolution. 

163. Mr. Craig Macdonald: Does “fixed 

life” mean maximum? It means a life 

fixed for a period of four years. The assem- 
bly would not have the power which the 
Westminster Parliament has of extending 
its lifetime indefinitely. 

164. Chairman: The provision in 3(e) — 
“When the National Assembly finds itself 
unable to a^ee on a Government, a 
General Election will be called”— is really 
a provision for party members kicking over 
the traces and precipitating a general 

election? ^Not necessarily. If a party 

member kicked over the traces and voted 
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against the Government on some issue, it 
would be for that particular party to decide 
whether this was so crucial as a point of 
confidence that it no longer had the moral 
wish to continue with a period of govern- 
ment, and that, since the minority in 
Parliament could not form a Government, 
there would have to be a General Election. 

I think with the arrangement in paragraphs 
3(c) and (d) the Member of Parliament 
would be able to kick over the traces for 
one particular thing. It would be a vote 
within Parliament, and he could join with 
the minority or the Opposition. 

165. It is not specifically Scottish? 

Not necessarily. 

166. You thought it would be a good 

idea? Perhaps I have not made myself 

clear. What it really does is to take the 
power to dissolve Parlianient from the 
Prime Minister and place it in the hands of 
Parliament itself. 

167. Dr. Hunt: This is on the assumption 
that what really gives the executive power 
over the legislature in the present system is 

the Prime Minister’s power to dissolve. 

Yes. 

168. I think this is highly arguable. In 
my view what really gives the executive 
dominance over the legislature is the power 
of patronage, which is the power to appoint 
to office. Who is going to appoint to office? 
Is it the executive? If so, and members of 
the legislature would be appointed to 
different offices and jobs, that is where the 
power of the executive over the legislature 

would come about. 1 would agree with 

that, and there are proposals before our 
forthcoming Annual Conference relating to 
the executive — and also the judiciary. As 
we explained in our evidence, the draft 
constitution to date is not complete; the 
executive committee or other bodies in the 
Scottish National Party do not have the 
right to decide policy, which has to be put 
before the Conference. We do, however, 
make proposals to deal with the situation 
you have described. 

1 69. Lord Kilbrandon : You are not going 
back to the days of good Queen Anne when 
Ministers of the Crown were not allowed to 

sit in Parliament? 1 am speaking 

informally, without committing the Party. 
It is felt that if you have a Parliament which 
is dealing with matters differently from 
Westminster, it may be desirable to have 
Ministers who might be outwith Parliament, 
but who will be entitled to attend and to 
speak, and to make particular speeches or 
statements on behalf of the executive. This 
is one proposal which came up, and the 
second concerns who is going to appoint 



Ministers? To discuss these points would 
be a departure from the written evidence, 
but we were aware of these problems. 

170. Dr. Hunt: You do not rule out the 
possibility of adopting the system in the 
U.S.A. There the Ministers are not members 
of the legislature, which can in that sense 
be much more independent of the executive 

than under the British system? We 

would not necessarily move to it to its 
fullest extent, because the American 
Cabinet seems to be very much divorced 
from the legislature, and I think on rare 
occasions only statements are made. Even 
the Vice-President, the Chairman of the 
Senate, is not always in the American 
Cabinet, nor consulted on what the 
President will do. 

171. Professor Robertson: Could the 
Prime Minister be someone other than a 

member of the national executive ? 1 am 

not suggesting anything, because we have 
made no decisions, but it is open for the 
Prime Minister not to be a Member of 
Parliament. I do not think it would be 
either convenient or desirable, but these 
are my personal views in a situation where 
the Party has still to decide. 

172. Without arguing the benefits or 
demerits, you suggest that in your con- 
stitution the executive would not be so 
dominant. You cite in support the alter- 
native vote, which, it transpires, is quite 
likely to increase dominance in the majority 
party, and then you say there is this other 
possibility of removing the powers of 
legislation which are in fact contained in 
the constitutional vote of confidence 
similar to what exists in the U.K. Parlia- 
ment. When we pursue the question of how 
the executive would be less dominant, you 
say that there is another policy which has 
not been developed yet. Where do you 
show in this document — whether a good or 
a bad thing — an executive that is less 

dominant? The second part of your 

question is unfair, because our hands are 
tied until the Annual Conference takes 
place, and it is not the sort of thing we 
wanted to rush. The work on framing the 
constitution has taken two years to produce. 
The last section comes up for consideration 
in May, and will be ready in time for a 
general election, even should that occur on 
18th June. We are aware of the problems. 
As to the first part of the question, one can 
argue in terms of the alternative vote, and 
there are different opinions about it. 

173. Where is the different opinion that 
leads to your conclusion that the alternative 

vote produces a broader spectrum? 

(Mr. Rankin ) : It is a well known fact that 
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possibly half the voters for the Conserva- 
tives and half the voters for the Labour 
Party would as a second option support the 
Scottish National Party. I think this is 
generally received and generally known. 
The point would be surely that, in a 
situation where at the moment one of the 
bigger parties, or one of the English 
parties, is being returned on a minority 
vote in a constituency, other parties might 
well benefit from a single transferable vote 
on the second count. The second preference 
might benefit the Scottish National Party, 
for example. 

1 74. Presumably once this situation arose 
the S.N.P. as such would no longer be a 

party? There is no question but that the 

Scottish National Party would continue as 
a political party fighting elections with a 
policy, the policy that we have, and have 
been proposing, and such policies as will be 
developed in the future. We shall contest 
elections in Scotland, and this seems to me 
to be perfectly normal. Having won our 
independence, it would seem irregular just 
to let political power slip back into the 
hands of certain persons who perhaps had 
been our most strenuous opponents. 
Therefore we would certainly contest 
elections. 

175. Dr. Hunt: It seems fair to say that 

as far as this question of the dominance of 
the executive over the legislature is con- 
cerned, really the vital proposals that may 
reduce this for the future are still to 
come? {Mr. Wilson): Yes. 

176. Because the degree of dominance 
depends on what you decide about the 
position of the executive as far as its 
patronage and its membership of the 
assembly are concerned — these are really 
rather crucial to the question. Would it be 
fair to say that your real view is still to 

come? Yes. Any constitution should 

place the powers which are open and 
capable of distribution in a state of balance, 
and we are aware of the dangers of too 
strong an executive. We have made this 
point to you in the statement, and also in 
the evidence which we have submitted. We 
have also served notice that we have 
proposals to deal with the executive 
separately. What we shall do after the 
Armual Conference is to send you these, 
not necessarily for further oral cross- 
examination, because I think that by then 
you may have seen enough of us, but 
because you may be interested in reading 
them.* 



177. On another aspect of your con- 
stitution, you lay a great deal of stress on 
the position of the courts as defenders of 
civil liberty. You propose a written Bill of 
Rights, which to some extent is set out 
under “National Rights and Liberties”, and 
you envisage an independent judiciary to 
ensure that neither the executive nor the 
legislature encroaches in this area of 
natural rights. Has not experience shown 
that this is really an undemocratic way of 
going about things? If you look, for 
example, at 1(h), it says: — 

“The right to own private property is 
challengeable only by due process of law 
and with fair compensation and then only 
where the needs of the community clearly 
require precedence over the rights of the 
individual.” 

Presumably whatever your legislature does, 
and whatever your executive does, it is 
going to be for a non-elected judiciary to 
decide whether a particular measure is one 
in which the community interest clearly 
requires precedence over the rights of the 
individual. Whatever the elected represen- 
tatives of the people feel is right or neces- 
sary, it is for a non-elected body of nine old 
men, as in the Supreme Court in the 
United States, actually to decide whether 
an act shall be held as constitutional or not 

— and that is undemocratic. We have 

to take care of the minority interests, and 
we felt in Scotland this is the sort of thing 
which would lead to the courts. One can 
make criticism of them, and people have 
done so from time to time, but equally one 
can also criticise the invasion of civil rights 
by politicians and others. 

178. Lord Kilbrandon: Speaking as an 
elderly Judge, I think you would be very 
unwise to hand over to the judiciary the 
duty of deciding whether the needs of the 
community require precedence over the 
rights of the individual, because that is a 

political question. (Mr. Rankin): For 

example, in the celebrated EUR case, 
surely no one would doubt that it was 
democratic, but thoroughly unconstitu- 
tional, that our Queen should be designated 
as E II R. The question was brought before 
the courts. I think that democracy has not 
necessarily the final word. 

179. Dr. Hunt: In reality all these crucial 
decisions are being made not by the elected 
representatives of the Scottish people, but 

by the nine nominated judges? ^No, 

there are cases, and the EUR case was one, 
where democracy is not the final answer. 
An unwritten constitution as we have at 



*See footnote on page 35. 
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present in England arises because the 
constitutional elements have their base very 
far in the past, and England is a very old 
country. For this reason we do not have a 
written constitution. As a result during the 
war it was possible to have a form of 
centralised control of affairs in Britain, even 
more extreme in its forms than existed in 
the hands of the totalitarian enemy. This is 
democracy, certainly, but it is scarcely 
constitutional. 

180. You claim that under your con- 

stitution the executive is not going to 
dominate the legislature, which you criticise 
as an undesirable feature of the British 
system, and that the elected representatives 
of the people are the ones who are going to 
have real power. But you also propose that 
there are very large areas in which you are 
not going to trust the elected representa- 
tives. 1 would be very careful about 

saying that. I think what we are dealing 
with is a very old debate, is it not ? It is the 
question of the balance of power between 
he different elements. It is a matter of 
hecks and balances. To criticise democratc 
Matures is not to under-value them, and 
lot to think they are proper. 

181. Chairman: I do not think 1(h) says 

he courts will decide it. No, this is 

;rue. What the courts may decide is 
egislation which may affect private rights. 

182. This means the legislature passes an 

Act saying it should be legitimate to 
acquire private property compulsorily for, 
say, the building of a canal, and then the 
individual objects and it is decided by the 
eourt? It could happen. 

183. Dr. Hunt : If legislation was passed 
which interfered with private rights on a 
general basis in the interests of the com- 
munity, would such a piece of legislation be 

held to be unconstitutional? (Mr. 

Wilson): This is a protection which must 
exist, and there are ways of dealing with it. 
The way in which I would envisage this 
happening is that procedures for compul- 
sory acquisition, and for planning and other 
inquiries would be retained. In many 
planning inquiries, particularly in relation 
to housing and acquisition of houses, the 
local authority has to show that it is in the 
interests of the community that a particular 
piece of private property should be 
acquired. I think that where this particular 
right would go to the judiciary is where 
some Act of Parliament were passed which 
did not perhaps take cognisance of it. 
Ultimately if the court were making the 
process of government or administration 
impossible to operate, and it was the clear 
opinion of the country at large that this 



particular section of the constitution was 
inoperative, then it could be altered by 
amendment, and by amendment in such a 
manner as showed that a substantial 
majority wished a change to be made. 

184. Mr. Maitland Mackie: And the 
judiciary would be the Judge in all these 
cases of planning appeals and compulsory 
purchase orders ? At present a public 
inquiry may be conducted by a judicial 
figure who makes a report, but the final 
decision remains in the hands of the 
executive, as I think it must, after a 
balanced view has been presented and after 
the right to make representations on both 

sides has been recognised. Yes, I agree 

with you. We are not saying that the 
judiciary should have its resources over- 
taxed by having to sit in on every planning 
matter. What we do say is that legislation 
by Parliament which does not adopt these 
principles might be capable of review by 
the judiciary. 

Lord Kilbrandon : That is another matter, 
and that is intelligible. 

185. Chairman: It is not specifically 
Scottish, but just an accident that the 
people who happen to be Scottish National- 
ists also hold these views on the proper 

form of the constitution? {Dr. 

Simpson) : It is an historical accident. 

186. I have two questions which I think 
are specifically Scottish, and the first one 
relates to paragraph 1(1) which says, “The 
Gaelic language will have equal official 
status with English.” What do you mean? 

{Mr. Wilson) : That Gaelic would be a 

national language of Scotland, and that it 
would be entitled to status as such. 

1 87. I think I must ask you to go further, 

and particularise a little. Scotland is 

really a monoglot country, but there are 
rights which Gaelic speakers do not have, 
in other words the right to use their 
language. Having said that, I would say in 
practice, as far as the courts and other 
bodies are concerned, people would lean 
over backwards to help those who happen 
to be monoglot Gaelic speakers. 

188. If you talk about equal official 
status, would it not mean that any em- 
ployee of the Government coming into 
contact with the public, or at least in the 
area of Scotland where Gaelic is spoken, 
the West Highlands, would, as a condition 
of appointment, have to be able to under- 
stand Gaelic? It is no use saying a Gaelic 
speaker has the right to use Gaelic when 
buying a stamp in the post office if the 
postmaster does not understand a word. 

^I can see the problem, and this is 

something which affects Wales much more 
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than Scotland. We would say it is the sort 
of thing which a person who was in the 
Gaelic-speaking area should have the right 
to, not necessarily civil servants. 

189. The point is that the right to speak 
the language is meaningless unless there is 
also the right to be understood when 

speaking it. Agreed, but it is also a 

practical matter, you have to place it in 
context against 80,000 major speakers of 
Gaelic. 

190. Lord Kilbrandon: Are you asking 

for rights which do not exist at the mo- 
ment? Yes, we would give Gaelic a 

higher status than it has at present. 

191. Chairman: What you say is “equal 

oflBcial status with English.” ^Yes. 

Chairman: Not a higher status than now. 

192. Mr. Craig Macdonald: If a witness 
in a court of law decided, because he was 
rather more of a Gaelic speaker than an 
English one, that he would give his evidence 
better in Gaelic, he would automatically be 

permitted to do so? Lord Kilbrandon: 

He could do that now. Not as of right. 

Lord Kilbrandon : The court would 
provide an interpreter. I do not understand 
that you are asking for anything that is not 
present practice. 

1 93 . Chairman : Y ou say “official”, which 
seems to mean more than that. I want to 
find out whether you are going as far as 
they have gone in Wales, or further, or less 

far? 1 do not think we would go as far 

as in Wales. It is something which we owe 
to the Gaelic language to give it some 
status within Scotland. 

194. Would you make the teaching of 

Gaelic in the schools compulsory ? No, 

we think we would make it optional, and 
available particularly in those Gaelic- 
speaking areas, so that the parents would 
be allowed a choice. 

195. It is now? (Mr. Rankin): It is 

not. It is a real problem for patriotic 
parents. Certain Lowlanders may wish their 
children to learn Gaelic, not necessarily to 
become fluent, but to have as much passing 
knowledge of the subject, including place 
names and so on, as they will have of 
French. It is impossible in Lanarkshire, the 
most densely populated county in Scotland, 
to find this kind of tuition at a school 
where one can send one’s child. I think this 
is only a qu^tion of emphasis, and I do not 
thi^ anything further is to be read into it. 
It is a question of goodwill towards the 
lan^age, and a recognition of the kind of 
problems that parents and others have to 
face. 



196. Chairman: That is a reasonable 
point of view, but it seems to me to be 
very much less indeed than equal official 
status. What you mean, it seems to me, is 
that efforts should be made to encourage 

the use of Gaelic. Professor Robertson : 

Or to make facilities available for those who 

speak Gaelic. (Mr. Wilson): Yes, it is 

basically a practical matter. It would be 
impossible and undesirable to state that 
Gaelic would become compulsory through- 
out the whole of Scotland — undesirable in 
the sense that a large proportion of the 
population of Scotland would not wish it, 
and impossible to implement because of the 
small number of Gaelic speakers. I think 
we are putting unnecessary stress on this. 

197. Dr. Hunt: You are not asking here 
that any parent anywhere in Scotland 
should have the right to demand the teach- 
ing of Gaelic in any school in Scotland, 
however limited the demand was, because 
that parent had a child to whom he wanted 

Gaelic to be taught? 1 think that is 

stretching it a bit. Perhaps in Gaelic- 
speaking areas it would be essential and 
desirable that this should be possible, but, 
bearing in mind the shortage of Gaelic 
speakers and teachers able to utilise the 
language, the most we could do in a place 
like Lanarkshire would be to provide some 
teachers throughout the county, or some 
teachers in the re^ons, who might provide 
classes and tuition, just as tuition is 
provided in Russian, which is not taught 
in every school because there is a shortage 
of teachers. 

198. Lord Kilbrandon: Can you not 
agree that this is an admirable sentiment 
in every way, but should not form one of 

the principles of the constitution? (Mr. 

Rankin): We should be grateful our 
constitution does not read like the Irish 
constitution, which says that the official 
language of Ireland shall be Irish, but that 
English may also be spoken. In practice in 
Ireland, although some success has attended 
the very strenuous efforts at the level of 
governrnent to stimulate the language, 
English is, and looks like continuing as, the 
lingua franca. 

199. Chairman: It was very much in my 
mind whether Scotland, after independence, 

would go the way of Ireland. ^I should 

not think so. 

200. The attempt has involved Ireland 

over the last 50 years in an incredible waste 
of effort, and a substantially reduced level 
of the educational system. That criti- 

cism may be valid, and I think perhaps the 
leadership in Ireland felt much the same 
way. But the point is, as you very well 
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know, that the Irish recently held a 
referendum on the subject, which showed 
that, on the contrary, a substantial majority 
of the people in Ireland wanted the status 
of the Irish language maintained. 

201. We need not pursue this question, 
as I think you have explained what you 
mean. I would suggest that you have used 
“language” in a way which means some- 
thing much more than you intended it to? 

{Mr. Wilson) : Citizens nowadays have 

the opportunity to give evidence in courts 
in Gaelic, with interpreters provided, and 
this is particularly applicable to Gaelic 
special areas. If I am correct, they are not, 
however, entitled to insist on this as a 
right ; it has been determined by the equity 
of the courts. A provision such as we 
suggest would allow the citizen to demand 
that particular right. For the 80,000 native 
speakers of Gaelic, it is a real right to be 
entitled to speak in Gaelic, their native 
language in which they can explain them- 
selves much more clearly than in English. 

Mr. Craig Macdonald'. Lord Kilbrandon 
gave me the impression that in fact 
witnesses had the right to demand this now. 

Lord Kilbrandon : I recall a case involving 
one elderly gentleman, a Gaelic speaker, 
who could also speak English but who was 
understandably nervous in the witness box 
and found that he could not express himself 
in English. An interpreter was accordingly 
sent for and no further difficulty occurred. 

I doubt if this is a point of principle to 
embody in a constitution. It is important 
that a man should be able to give evidence 
in the language in which he can best express 
himself, but on the other hand when he is 
doing it through an interpreter the spon- 
taneity goes completely, and it is never 
satisfactory. 

Chairman : If some witness appeared who 
was found to speak only Polish, an 
interpreter would be provided, but that 
would not make Polish an official language ? 

Lord Kilbrandon : Exactly. 

202. Chairman: In paragraph l(m) you 
say, “All Scottish citizens of adult age 
domiciled in Scotland shall have their right 
to vote”. What is the test of citizenship? 

There are additional paragraphs to 

define “citizenship” coming before our 
Annual Conference. I do not think it would 
be useful to deal with this matter at the 
present time. 

Lord Kilbrandon: May I suggest you get 
legal advice on the meaning of the word 
“domicile”? 

203. Chairman: I appreciate that the 
definition of citizenship is not the official 
policy of the party until it has been adopted 



by the Conference, but there are questions 
as to what you mean here. Who would 

have the vote ? Those who were Scottish 

citizens. 

204. Who would be Scottish citizens? 

Take two cases. I was born in Yorkshire; 
suppose I settle in Glasgow, would I be a 
Scottish citizen ? Suppose Dr. Simpson was 
still resident in Cambridge, would he be a 
Scottish citizen? What is being pro- 

posed at our Annual Conference is provision 
for settling questions of citizenship, parti- 
cularly in the initial stages where there may 
be changes, and we propose to fix a short 
residential period for citizenship in Scot- 
land. 

205. Citizenship would be available to 
anybody of whatever race or blood who 
has resided in Scotland for a limited period? 
For about two years, as I recollect. 

206. You call that short, do you ? As you 
know, within the British Isles — and I use 
that phrase deliberately — there is at present 
complete interchangeability of citizenship. 
Citizens of the Irish Republic may vote in 

British elections. {Dr. Simpson): May I 

correct you? It is true that they may vote 
here, but citizenship is not interchangeable: 
both countries require a residence qualifica- 
tion of 5 years. 

207. I accept that. You are not contem- 
plating interchangeability of voting rights? 
No. 

208. Irish people in Scotland would have 
fewer voting rights than they would in 

England? Irish people in Scotland 

could become citizens of Scotland. 

209. It would take them two years. 

Yes, they would have to be in residence in 
the country. 

210. Scots of the purest blood living in 
England would not have Scottish citizen 

ship. ^If they wished to be Scottish 

citizens, they would have the right to vote 
in Scotland obviously. 

211. Mr. Maitland Mackie: When they 
returned to Scotland they would have to 
wait for the two years residential period? 

^No, we take this upon a basis of 

parentage, and those others who want to be 
Scottish citizens would be able to be so 
within a period of two years, but this is 
speculating on evidence which is not before 
you. We felt we wanted ourselves to re- 
define it in greater detail. 

212. Chairman: It looks as if the view 
will be that Scottish citizenship will be 
determined by residence. Those who live in 
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Scotland are Scottish citizens. Basically 

speaking. In the present U.K. one has to be 
resident. 

213. Those not so living in Scotland are 

not Scottish citizens ? ^They may well be 

if they meet the other criteria which we are 
putting before our Annual Conference. 

214. Dr. Hunt : Of birth ? And paren- 

tage. 

215. What would be the position of a 
person living in England whose father is a 

Scot and whose mother is English? It 

is a question whether they wish to be 
Scottish citizens or not, and it is up to them 
to decide. 

216. Mr. Miller: Is my cousin in 
Johannesburg born of Scottish parents a 

Scotsman? Not if he did not wish to 

avail himself of the possibility. 

217. Professor Robertson: But could he 
achieve Scottish citizenship without coming 

to Scotland? We have not drawn up 

detailed regulations. {Dr. Simpson): It 

seems to me that again we are going down 
the path of technicalities. Every country has 
laws of citizenship, all of which answer the 
kind of questions which have been raised, 
and it is not beyond the wit of man to devise 
similar criteria for Scotland. 

218. I have many friends who have many 
relatives, as I have myself, in Canada and 
other countries, and this is one of the 
characteristic features of being a Scot. One 
could easily enough devise a system, 
following the broad lines Mr. Wilson has 
laid down, by which a cloud of Scottish 
witnesses who have never been in Scotland 
would determine the policies of the 
Scottish Government, whether we are 
talking of a limited possibility, especially at 
the change of power, to opt for Scottish 
citizenship, or talking of some kind of 
perpetual right of the wandering Scot to 

determine what is to be done at home. 

Not being a lawyer, I must try to put it in 
terms of what I understand would be a 
matter of commonsense. There is distinction 
between citizenship and residence, and I am 
using “residence”, not in the legal sense, 
but as everyone understands it, for example, 
you may be a citizen of France working in 
South Africa. I would suppose, whatever 
the details of the constitution, as regards 
voting one would not devise a constitution 
which would permit Scottish citizens who 
had been resident outside Scotland for 
some period of time before the election in 
qu^tion to have the right to vote in 
Scotland. I would have thought that that 
would have been the kind of principle with 
which most people would agree. 

D 



219. Residence is involved in some 

sense? In the question of voting, but 

not citizenship. 

Lord Kilbrandon: Or domicile? 

220. Chairman : I think you have to have 
a great deal more. There is the question 
whether there would be a large number of 
people who were both Scottish citizens and 

also citizens of some other country. 

{Mr. Wilson): We do not envisage dual 
citizenship. If somebody opted for 
Australian or French citizenship, that would 
be the test. If they wished to come back and 
stay in Scotland, again it would be open 
to them to abandon Scottish citizenship, 
and that is it. 

221. The Scots are a remarkable people 
in that, save only for the Jews and perhaps 
the Irish, there is no other example in 
history of whom the greater part are such a 
Diaspora, there are so many outside the 
country, and this makes the definition of 

nationality difficult. {Dr. Simpson): I 

think the difficulty is exaggerated. For 
example, I was a United Kingdom citizen 
living in the United States, and as such I 
did not have a vote in this country a certain 
period after I left it, but there was never 
any doubt as to the question of my citizen- 
ship, or as to my voting rights. 

Chairman: My question was not really 
directed to voting, but to the definition of 
citizen. 

222. Professor Robertson : Supposing you 
had been a United Kingdom citizen living 
in the United States and then acquired 
United States citizenship, would the 
system envisaged in this constitution give 
you the right to opt for Scottish citizenship 

without coming back and living here? 

I cannot answer on the constitutional 
ground, but I think it would be true to say 
that until fairly recently many countries 
allowed their citizens to share citizenship 
with some other country with which they 
had a connection. This principle has now 
become diminished, and, generally speak- 
ing, countries do not allow their citizens to 
be citizens of other countires, so if I took 
out American citizenship I would give up 
Scottish citizenship. 

223. Chairman: That is so no longer. 
Many members of my family are in this 
position. But it is possible to have four 
nationalities, if, for example one were bom 
of a British father and an American mother 
on a French ship in Brazilian territorial 

waters. ^I accept the correction, and as 

an internationalist I am very pleased to hear 

it. {Mr. Rankin): With such examples 

it is not surprising that we cannot answer 
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all of these questions. By way of an aside — 
not to be taken too seriously — you were 
comparing us with the Jews. Might I 
suggest that like the Jews, the Irish and the 
Scots have both been at times and in some 
places persecuted. 

224. Chairman: You may suggest it, but 
some of us think the persecution has been 
on the other side! I would like to turn to 
paragraph 3(j), which to my mind is a 
quite novel proposal and one I have never 
seen before: the power of a 40 per cent 
minority to hold up legislatiori. It is 
particularly interesting taken in conjunction 
with paragraph 3(k), which refers to the 
use of the referendum. Nowhere has the 
referendum system been more frequently 
used than in Switzerland, and it has proved 
to be quite a conservative measure: people 
nearly always vote down proposals put up 
by the legislature. The two measures 
together would, it seems to me, give your 
constitution a very strong bias towards the 
negative, the delayed and the conservative. 

Was this your intention? {Mr. Wilson): 

No, it was intended to avoid the danger in 
a single-chamber parliament of a majority 
stampeding over the rights of a minority. 
It is possible to have built-in safeguards with 
a second chamber, which may be a some- 
what conservative organisation, able to 
hold up legislation for some period of time. 
Having decided that a second chamber for 
Scotland was not desirable or practical, we 
had to devise some other measure which 
would safeguard the rights of the minority 
and prevent governments running amok. 
We do not think this is likely, but it has 
happened in other countries. 

225. Dr. Hunt: You are talking here 
about a situation where, the Scottish 
people having obtained independence or 
home rule, the majority cannot be trusted. 
You seem to be saying that the people in 
whose name you are asking for indepen- 
dence somehow or other cannot be trusted 
to use that independence wisely and so you 
need safeguards to prevent their using it. 

Perhaps the majority of politicians 

cannot always be trusted, but the majority 
of the people can. 

226. Chairman : Perhaps I might sum up 
as regards this section by saying that, 
however radical your proposals may be in 
other respects, in terms of the constitution 
you advocate they are conservative rather 
than radical. May we proceed to Part II. I 
hope you will forgive me for saying that I 
find this disappointing. You envisage 
economic relationships between England 
and Scotland, but every time you get close 
to enunciating a principle you seem to come 



down on the side of free trade and free 
movement of capital, and then introduce a 
qualification that might cancel out the 
whole thing. It is very difficult to judge 
whether, on your economic proposals, an 
independent Scotland would be economi- 
cally more prosperous. I think we have to 
insist on being told which you envisage: 
free trade and free movement of capital 
within the British Isles, or an economically 

nationalist Scotland? {Dr. Simpson): 

Economic nationalism is perfectly compat- 
ible with a free trade policy, as 19th 
century England showed. 

227. I was using shorthand phrases. I do 
not think you really misunderstood me. 

No, I did not. But may I preface my 

answer by saying that, following the line of 
questioning which has been adopted this 
afternoon, I gained the impression that 
there was a train of thought in process 
which argued that, if our constitution 
could in some sense be shown to be inferior 
to the existing constitution, purely as a 
matter of constitutional law, this in some 
way diminished the case for political 
independence. 

228. No, that is entirely incorrect. There 
is no justification for that view at all. Let 
me go further and say I rather like your 

constitution. ^Thank you. I am very 

pleased indeed that this is the case. Follow- 
ing on from that, may I say that if it can be 
shown that our economic policy is not as 
good as some other policy which may be in 
practice at the moment or which may be 
realisable though not at present operating, 
then that also does not in any way diminish 
the case for political independence. Indepen- 
dence is a political decision, which can 
only be taken by the people of Scotland. 
What we are discussing is really a by- 
product of this, namely, the kinds of 
policies we think might be associated with 
such a political decision. 

229. I think this is accepted too. 

Thank you. Having made that statement, 
may I come to the policy. You had an 
undertaking from us that we should provide 
specific answers to certain questions of 
yours, and I think there was a detailed list 
of grievances in particular. We decided 
that we should not in fact provide this list, 
for reasons related to the statement I have 
just made — namely, that we do not believe 
our function is to come here and seek to 
complain about the status quo and the 
question of whether or not we are being 
fairly treated on some question of import 
policy, or similar matter. As to the other 
aspects of the matter, such as standard of 
living and job security, free trade and free 
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capital movement, these are set out at some 
length in a document,* which did not reach 
you until about five minutes before this 
session began : I apologise for that. 

230. I have gathered there is no question 
of interference with the free flow of trade or 
movement of capital or labour between 
England and Scotland by imposing controls 
at the border. If we had had that in the 

evidence, it would have greatly helped. 

As is said on the very last page of the book 
(on the inside back cover), the views ex- 
pressed are those of the individual authors 
and do not necessarily conform to SNP 
policy. They reflect my personal view. We 
have qualified these views in our evidence 
because it would be more valuable to go on 
record in 1970 regarding what policies we 
might adopt in circumstances of political 
independence. I think you will agree it 
would be naive to commit ourselves to 
saying what we shall do, but we would like 
to commit ourselves to principles we wish 
to adhere to — even the United Kingdom 
Government has principles which it tries to 
follow, but which it is sometimes compelled 
by events to abandon. We would not like 
to put ourselves in the position of saying 
we are masters of circumstances throughout 
the world, but would like to indicate the 
principles on which we should wish to base 
economic policies: in other words, a free 
trade and free movement of labour position, 
rather than a protectionist position. 

231. Let me dispose of two preliminary 
points. First, in the letter we wrote to you 
we made clear that we were not attempting 
to specify what further evidence should be 
put forward; it is entirely for you to decide. 
Secondly, as I hoped I had made clear on 
the last occasion, we are not trying to shoot 
down any policy. In confrontations like 
this it is quite natural that we should have 
varying shades of political opinion ex- 
pressed. This morning, we took evidence 
from witnesses of the Scottish Liberal Party, 
who wanted to go a long way, and our 
questions to them sought to find out why 
they wanted to go so far. On the other hand, 
the Scottish Council of the Labour Party 
wanted to go hardly anywhere at all, and 
we were trying to find out what caused 
them to think in that particular way. We 
cannot put evidence to you; we have no 

party view on this matter. (Mr. Wilson ) : 

We accept that. May I now introduce Mr. 
I^lie, who has just arrived. He is prospec- 
tive parliamentary candidate for the 
Pollok division of Glasgow. 



232. Thank you. Our questions on the 
last occasion were directed to an unresolved 
dilemma in your policy. There are many 
things that you claim would be the results 
of independence in the economic field, but 
some of them seem, at any rate to some of 
us, to be possible only within the pro- 
tectionist framework, which would have 
other consequences. If, on the other hand, 
you opt for what might be conveniently 
described as a free-trade solution, then as 
to many of the things you say would 
happen as a result of independence, one is 
tempted to say “How would you do it?” 
If we consider Part III, on centralisation, 
the fact of the removal of the decision- 
making power in many instances from 
Scotland to London — and, one is tempted 
to say, also from London to America — is 
true but, within a regime of free movement 
of persons, capital and trade, what would 

you do about it ? With a Government, a 

centre of decision-making, here in Scotland, 
one could take the initiative in developing 
certain lines of progress within an economy. 
When the Government is faced with a 
certain situation and priorities are decided 
by the legislature, certain opportunities and 
certain limitations are recognised. There 
are two concrete examples : one, which has 
been neglected by the United Kingdom 
Government, is the development of tourism 
in Scotland, and the other is the major 
land bridge called “Oceanspan” by the 
Scottish Council. In both cases, if there had 
been a Government in Scotland, it would be 
forced, by the necessity of circumstances, 
to recognise the importance of seizing these 
opportunities and developing them. This 
seems to be evidenced by other small 
countries which operate an economy far 
more successfully, in terms of economic 
performance, than this country. Over the 
last 10/15 years Governments have increas- 
ingly involved themselves in economic 
activity, to some extent diminishing aspects 
of free trade; and it is in this government 
involvement that one can look forward to 
the important right of having a government 
in Scotland. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment is simply not going to sponsor 
Oceanspan because it is not interested. So 
far as England is concerned, Scotland is but 
one of 11 regions, each urging its claims on 
the Government and each with its own 
Members of Parliament; so it is unlikely to 
give priority to the development of the 
Scottish economy, any more than it would 
to, say. East Anglia or the North of 
England. 



*“Scottish Independence” — ^An Economic Analysis by Dr. David Simpson, SNP Publications, 
price 15p. 
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233. But many examples of centralisation 
involve private firms in mergers, with the 
head office being removed outside Scotland. 
Within a broadly free-trade regime, how 

can you prevent that? By establishing 

an infrastructure which will attract future 
growth. I do not mean roads and bridges, 
but the recognition of the development of 
technology — by creating the environment 
within which firms can take advantage of 
the situation. 

234. Let us take a concrete example. 

Suppose a very active tourist policy under 
which effective grants are given to en- 
courage the building all over the Islands of 
hotels which prove very profitable. What 
is to stop someone coming, say, from 
London and buying them? This is surely 
permitted under the free movement of 
capital? ^This is a question of owner- 

ship. Rather a subtle question, because 
undoubtedly there is an advantage in 
having foreign ownership which is often 
tied up with managerial skills, in addition 
to the foreign capital. 

235. But it does remove future decisions 

outside Scotland. It removes that par- 

ticular head office outside Scotland. If too 
large a proportion of our economy were 
taken into control in this way, or else 
certain industries were controlled abroad 
and it was thought that for various reasons 
this was undesirable, then we should 
disallow this, in the same way as the British 
Government from time to time exercises its 
right to determine whether foreign take- 
overs of British companies areto be allowed. 

236. But it has found it almost impossible 
to exercise that power save in one or two 
instances. However distasteful the trend 
may be to the British Government, it 
cannot stop it. This is where your dilemma 
arises. If you are not going to allow those 
who have put capital into Scotland to sell 
it where they can best do so, is that not bad 

for the system? No, you are putting 

words into my mouth. We shall judge every 
major investment project on its merits and 
decide to what extent we wish to allow 
foreign control to be exercised. You set up 
this model in which there is inevitably some 
sort of centripetal force towards the centre. 
This is most noticeable in a large political 
and economic organisation, such as the 
United Kingdom and France, but less so in 
smaller countries. For instance, there is no 
acute problem of centralisation in Switzer- 
land or Norway. This indicates to me that 
the problem of centralisation occurs in these 
large monolithic political organisations. 

237. I agree about Switzerland, chiefly 
because the Swiss are economically so 



efficient, but the Norwegians would tell you 
that in Norway the problem exists in an 

acute form. If it exists, it seems they 

are taking successful steps to deal with it. 

238. Yes, but are you not claiming that 
you could achieve all the advantages of a 
protectionist system and all the advantages 
of a free-trade system ? I am suggesting that 

you have to choose one or the other. 1 

do not really see that, because we are 
advocating nothing more than the com- 
monly adopted policy of many countries in 
Western Europe today. We shall do what 
they do, which is to choose those aspects 
which are considered suitable in both cases. 

(Mr. Leslie)-. You are taking a rather 

extremist position by suggesting that it must 
be either a protectionist or a free-trade 
system, since Great Britain has managed 
the two quite successfully. Of course the 
degree of foreign take-over is a great deal 
less severe in England than it would be in 
Scotland, but if we had our own Govern- 
ment we could create other centres of activity 
which would offset the effects of centralisa- 
tion. 

239. If the effects are as you state — ^and 
I have no idea whether they are or not — 
can think of a perfectly good explanation : 
and that is that English companies tend to 
be larger than Scottish ones and therefore 
tend not to be taken over. For example, a 
great amount of money would be required 

to take over ICI. But England has a 

poor economic prospect facing her because 
she is more developed and more congested, 
whereas we have in Scotland potential for 
geographic development and there is under- 
utilisation of available resources. 

240. I concede that no practical poli^ 
of free-trade is absolutely pure — even in 
Cobden’s day there was some derogation— 
but in your evidence I read a certain 
tendency to try to have it far too much 

both ways. (Mr. Rankin): I wonder if 

you have considered the effect of national- 
ised industries. Nationalisation has in the 
past often meant “Londonisation”. The 
steel industry represents one example. 
There has been destruction of management 
of our own production, and the creation of 
half a headquarters, so to speak, in Glasgow. 
We now have the proposal for a national 
ports authority — “national” meaning 
English or British. Of course, top manage- 
ment here in the local port authorities 
wants a local national Scottish port 
authority, but the Government of the day 
will not have this. One is dealing with 
political beliefs, a whole psychology 
really — a psychology which makes some 
cynical people suggest that, if the fibrst prize 
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in a raffle is a weekend in London, the 
second prize might be a fortnight in 
London. 

241. Lord Kilbrandon: As a non- 

economist, may I ask — purely for informa- 
tion-does the question of ownership 
matter? For instance, if motor car produc- 
tion at Linwood is running at a loss it will 
be closed down, whether ownership resides 
in Scotland, in Coventry or in Detroit. If 
there is some administrative reason why it 

matters, I want to know what it is. ^The 

question of ownership is not so important 
because after all, as we know, Scottish unit 
trusts. Edinburg-based, hold investments 
in the United States which are at least 
equal to the investment of the United 
States in Scotland, so it is a two-way 
process. We have the example of Trust 
Houses under Lord Crowther’s chairman- 
ship owning hotels in Scotland. Although 
we might like to see a Scottish Lord buying 
hotels in England, it does not really 
matter so much where the hotels are 
owned as how the control and management 
is devolved to the group in Scotland. One 
might perhaps think of British Leyland, 
which has been taking some steps in the 
right direction. 

242. Chairman: But does it really 

matter? Surely the important thing is that 

the management should be efficient. 

No, I think that might even be considered 
to be an English nationalist view: it so 
happens that the management frequently is 
English. 

243. Would it matter whether the 

management is English or American. 

I think the community has to be able to 
provide the totality of the population with 
a proper career structure and proper 
development of talents and initiative, and 
so on. 

244. If that is what you want, should 
you not seek the most efficient management 

you can find, wherever it is located? 

There is a lot to be said for that, but on the 
other hand is not the most efficient manage- 
ment here in Scotland? Why is it that so 
many Scots have to go south in order to get 
the kinds of opportunities they are seeking? 

245. Nobody has a higher regard for the 
Scots than I have, but efficient management 
often needs scale to exploit it. — But the 
scale does not have to be in the home 
market. 

Chairman: That is so. 



246. Dr. Hunt: We greatly sympathise 
with this desire to control your own affairs. 
But, in the face of increasing competition 
from great international companies, you 
can exercise more control on a U.K. basis 
than when only a part of the U.K. is 
represented. Those making major invest- 
ment decisions in Detroit do not care about 
England or Scotland, but they might care 

about the United Kingdom. (Dr. 

Simpson) : I do not really accept that. There 
is no evidence that the degree of monopoly 
has increased over the last 50 years. 

247. Surely there is. 1 would be 

interested to see your evidence. Professor 
K. J. Galbraith has never produced any 
concentration ratios in support of his 
thesis.* We are told we are being dominated 
by larger companies, whereas what does not 
make news is what is printed in the 
financial papers — that new companies are 
being developed. There are something like 
100 new companies set up every month in 
Scotland; and very often it is the new 
companies which are growing quickly 
whereas the large corporations are very 
often not growing very fast. 

248. Chairman: Then what are you 

worrying about? We are anxious that 

these new companies should have fertile 
soil in which to grow in Scotland and that 
the entrepreneurs should not take them 
away out of Scotland. 

249. But if I understand you correctly, 
you have just been telling us that the small 
companies are growing up in large numbers 

under the present system. Over the last 

few years there has been this development, 
which needs to be accelerated; and it can 
only be accelerated if the right environment 
is created. I am afraid the evidence of the 
document on centralisation suggests this is 
not happening. 

250. We have slipped into an argument 
whether centralisation, as so defined, is a 
good or a bad thing. My question was, 
assuming that England and Scotland were 
members of the EEC, within that environ- 
ment and within a free-trade area is there 

very much to be done about it? (Mr. 

Leslie) : In Britain there is nothing we can 
do about it, but if we had our own govern- 
ment there is something we could do. In 
Scotland we have small companies being 
produced regularly in large numbers. 

251. With the assistance of the British 

Government. ^With the assistance of 

Scottish taxpayers’ money. 



*See for ex^ple “The New Industrial State”; for the contrary view — that the degree of mono- 
poly has not increased in the past fifty years — see Paul A. Samuelson, “Economics”, p. 773. 
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252. Yes, but with some coming from 

England. ^What is wrong with the 

Scottish economy is that at a certain stage 
these companies have to consider markets 
outwith Scotland and say “we have to 
consider markets in England.” Once you 
start thinking of other markets, surely a 
much wider world market than EEC is 
opened up, and the Scottish Government 
could assist industries to get past the barrier 
beyond which they become a nuisance in 
the English market. 

253 . lam not sure I follow this argument. 

How would Scottish independence assist 
Scottish firms to export; that, as I under- 
stand it, is what you are asserting? {Dr. 

Simpson) ; Our Government representatives 
abroad would have been a little more 
assiduous in opening up markets for 
Scottish goods. 

254. Could one conceivably have more 
representatives abroad than are at present 

provided? No, but they would present 

particular aspects of Scotland — for instance, 
selling whisky in Japan. 

255. Would a small number of experts 
concentrating on Scotland produce a better 

result? One can only point to France 

and other countries, and again one looks to 
the Scandinavian countries or Switzerland 
and cannot help being impressed by the 
extent to which their Governments have 

organised markets abroad. (Mr. 

Wilson): The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) found it necessary to 
set up an alternative string of experts in 
Europe to be its commercial attaches 
abroad — not necessarily on the scale of 
embassies, but contacts which would be 
available to provide a direct link with the 
major commercial centres of Europe. 

256. That is a most perfect example, if 
I may say so; of having had all the ad- 
vantages of British Government support. 

(Mr. Leslie): That is your opinion. 

{Mr. Wilson) : We have to pay both ways : 
once for the Scottish Council and secondly 
through our taxes. 

257. Professor Robertson: May we refer 
to the third last paragraph of Part II which 
I find rather confusing. You say “We want 
to retain the right to control movement of 
labour into Scotland by issuing work 
permits, and this would be the wisest policy 
unless and until England insisted upon 
reciprocal arrangements. In practice this is 
unlikely to be a problem”. After referring 
to the apparently unrelated question of 
pensions, this paragraph of the evidence 
concludes. “We do not, therefore, see the 
need for a formal common market for 



labour”. How do you explain your position 

on that ? {Dr. Simpson) : The second part 

is unrelated; it was put in to reassure 
anyone who was afraid that by having the 
right to issue work permits we were 
somehow making it difficult for Scottish 
workers working in England to change to 
working in Scotland. We are trying to 
emphasise that the position would not 
change. The reason for wishing to control 
the movement of labour into Scotland is 
that we would like to see jobs going first 
of all to Scots people who want work. We 
have figures to show that there are a lot of 
these to be satisfied and they should have 
first chance. There are often certain job 
skills, which may be possessed by people 
from outside Scotland, and therefore one 
can exercise one’s discretion. 

258. Chairman: You appreciate that if 
we were in the EEC this would not be 

possible? We are not in favour of 

joining the EEC. 

259. But would not the trade unions 
insist on abolition of the control? Alterna- 
tively, why do you think England would 

not retaliate? The English market for 

a long time has been in a situation where 
there has been an excess demand for labour; 
and it would not be in their interests to 
restrain the movement of Scots south. 

260. Professor Robertson : More Scots go 

to England than the other way round, but 
Scots are a lower proportion of the English 
labour force than the English are of the 
Scottish. It would seem to me the English 
trade unions would say “We are accepting 
more Scots than they will accept English”, 
and an English Government might well say 
“It’s all very well these Scots coming in to 
supply labour, but what about the cost of 
doing so?” You may remember the 
ingenious calculations made about the 
north-east. Surely these are cogent argu- 
ments? {Dr. Simpson): I do not think 

they are. Surely the proportion is the 
relevant thing, because if the Scots foim a 
small proportion, their impact on English 
wage levels would be lighter. 

261. Chairman: I would have thought it 
was the proportion and not necessarily the 

numbers. This can only be a matter of 

conjecture. 

262. In Northern Ireland it is the 
proportion of workers from the Irish 
Republic which is critical. But like every- 
thing else in Northern Ireland, this is so 
small and the situation so special that one 
cannot draw deductions applicable el^- 

where. Is it not the case that in the 

Republic work permits are required? 
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263. No, that is not so. But it 

certainly works in reverse. (Mr. Leslie ) : 

We are not suggesting that this should be 
unnecessarily restrictive, but we want the 
right to be selective and leave gaps to 
absorb Scottish unemployment. 

264. Professor Robertson: You do not 

want the English to be selective ? ^That 

surely is their choice. What Dr. Simpson is 
suggesting is that, within the present terms 
of the English market, the policy, on the 
whole, appears to be one of reasonable 
immigration to try to stimulate a growth 
rate, since growth in productivity could not 
be achieved without immigration. That is 
the English problem and we must leave it 
to the English to decide. Scotland’s problem 
would be best dealt with if we operated a 
positive policy of control, and that can only 
be done if we have the right to regulate our 
own labour market. 

265. Chairman: And of course you have 
a tendency to assume you will get the best 
of both worlds : to say the English would 
not retaliate and that you would get the 
benefits of independence because of English 

generosity. (Mr. Wilson): Employment 

in Europe might well offer better terms to 
Scots than England if the growth of both 
economies continues. Germany, for in- 
stance, is scouring the labour markets of 
Europe for labour, outwith the EEC. 

266. Lord Kilbrandon: I note your 

opposition to membership of the EEC. 
From the practical point of view, do you 
contend that Scotland has a right to 
proscribe the right of England to go into 
the EEC, or, if England is misguided 
enough to enter, that Scotland can insist in 

having no part of it ? (Mr. Leslie) : We 

are taking up a political attitude, which is 
that we are opposed to British entry 
because this will have an exceedingly 
harmful effect in Scotland. I accept that 
if England joins we in our present situation 
would have to join; because of the domi- 
nance of the English market in our exports, 
we have to accept this. But it would be 
open to a Scottish Government to think 
otherwise and put it to the electorate. We 
wish to achieve independence and then 
build up other markets that will make us 
less dependent on England. 

267. Do you agree that if England joins 

Scotland must also join? Under the 

present situation this would have to be a 
point for very serious consideration by any 
Scottish Government, but I would hope it 
could build up other markets. 

268. Chairman: Even in the Utopian 
conditions you postulate, that could very 



well take a little time. ^In fact the EEC 

issue may be decided before this Commis- 
sion issues its report. 

269. That could well be. ^We are 

against it in the existing situation. Given a 
Scottish Government, we would expect it 
to look closely into all developments of an 
economic nature affecting Europe and the 
British Isles. If it considered that, on the 
basis of available statistical and other 
information, there was a case for going into 
the EEC, we would be under a duty to put 
that to the electorate in a referendum, and 
give the facts as well. We find that people 
today just do not know how entry into the 
EEC is going to affect them— and having 
read the Government’s White Paper, I 
think many of us will be in the same 
situation. 

270. You have used a lot of noble words 
there, but in fact would you not agree that 
if England joined Scotland would also have 
to join?— — {Dr. Simpson): I would not 
agree. It is a matter of conjecture. The 
Norwegians decided to apply when the 
United Kingdom applied, but the Swiss 
have not shown any interest or inclination 
up to now. 

271. If England were in and Scotland 
were out and if there were a high protec- 
tionist tariff at the Border, England would 
be obliged by the Treaty of Rome to 
impose a higher tariff. What happens 

then ? But the Common Market tariff is 

only something like 7 per cent. 

272. In many respects it is a very high 

tariff. In fact it is 7 per cent on average, 

273. Very well. I think it is high, but I 
will withdraw the word “high”. There will 
be a restriction on entry and there will be a 
variety of other economic sanctions. Is it 
conceivable that the Scottish people would 

face these? Could I t^e a close 

analogy — the relationship between New 
Zealand and England? The relationship 
between the New Zealand and English 
economies is not very far from that of 
Scotland and England. The New Zealanders 
were faced with this problem, and they have 
adopted a policy of trying to obtain 
associate status with the Common Market 
and of diversifying their trade. 

274. But this is because they do not have 

the option. ^Yes, but they have asked 

for associate status. 

275. If they could get full status, they 

would. They have succeeded in diversi- 

fying their trade, and over a period of 10 
years their export trade with the United 
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Kingdom has gone down from 55 per cent 
to something like 40 per cent of their total. 

(Mr. Wilson): If Britain went in, it 

appears that the Scottish economy might 
be exposed to hardship. In view of the 
factors which have been discussed, there 
may well be strong arguments for Scotland 
going in. Our point is that, as part of the 
United Kingdom, we would suffer badly 
politically and economically. Therefore we 
feel that the basic decision whether or not 
to join is one which only the Scottish people 
have a right to take. You may or may not 



agree with our attitude, but our point of 
view is that we would like the Scottish 
people to be able to have the opportunity. 

Chairman: I think we understand your 
position. May I ask whether there is 

anything else you would like to say? 

do not think so, thank you. 

Chairman: Then we must thank you very 
much for your assistance, and note that you 
will let us know the decisions which are 
taken by your Party in due course. 

{The witnesses withdrew) 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN* 



Introduction 

Your Commission was set up in response to growing expressions of national conscious- 
ness by the Scottish and Welsh people, and a widespread feeling that government is 
becoming increasingly remote, bureaucratic and difficult to influence. The resulting loss of 
confidence in the democratic institutions felt by large sections of the people makes it 
essential that you come forward speedily with proposals which will provide the people 
and their organisations with greater opportunity to participate in and control government 
at all levels. 

The British State — a Capitalist State 

British government is based upon a capitalist economy in which the major part of 
industry, trade, finance, land and the means of communication are owned and controlled 
by a small minority of the population. 

The increasing concentration of economic power in the hands of the monopoly 
capitalists gives them control over the lives of millions of working people. They control 
the machinery of state; the higher positions in the Civil Service, the armed forces, police, 
judiciary and broadcasting are in the hands of this class or its representatives. 

Generations of struggle in which the working people and their organisations have been 
to the fore, have won the democratic freedoms we enjoy. So long as capitalism with its 
extreme of wealth and power at one end, and poverty at the other, exists, these freedoms 
can never be complete or secure. Today many of them are being seriously undermined by 
direct or indirect actions. 

Limited though they are in a capitalist society, our democratic rights must be defended 
and extended. Their existence and defence is an essential part of the struggle for a socialist 
society in which the liberation of the working people from economic domination will 
open the way to the full development of democracy. 

It is on this basis that we make our comments on the deficiencies in British government 
and our proposals for democratic reforms. 

Lines of Reform 

We believe that there are three lines on which reform of the structure of government 
and the relation between the Central Government and the people of the various parts of 
the United Kingdom is urgent : 

(1) The satisfaction of the national aspirations of the Scottish and Welsh people by 
establishing in each country a Parliament with administrative machinery and 
financial resources adequate for them to plan the development of their countries 
with sufficient initiative and independence. 

(2) A strengthening of local democracy by an elected two-tier system of local govern- 
ment, controlling a wide range of public and social services and with adequate 
sources of revenue. This system of local government should also aim to secure 
popular participation in its administration, and not sacrifice democracy to what is 
claimed to be greater efficiency. 

(3) The creation of a new form of relationship between central government, the govern- 
ments of Scotland and Wales, and local government. This should be of a co- 
operative character, based upon overall plans of economic and social development 
drawn up with the participation of all the levels of government. 

We are excluding Northern Ireland from our proposals because we stand for an end to 
the partition of Ireland and for the realisation of a United Ireland. But the British Govern- 
ment has the duty to introduce immediately a Civil Rights Bill which would inscribe 
democratic rights into the Constituion of Northern Ireland, and announce a programme 
providing more jobs and homes and improved education and social services. 

We put no proposals here regarding the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, where we 
believe the people must be involved in deciding what form of relationship will best meet 
their special needs. 



*The hearing of oral evidence from witnesses of the Scottish Cornmittee of the Communist 
Party took accoimt of written evidence received from the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
This is accordingly reproduced in this volume, along with the written evidence of the Scottish 
Committee. 
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Democratic government for the separate countries and localities of Britain requires 
democratic government at the centre. In this respect Parliament occupies the key position. 
It is a sovereign body, answerable only to the electorate and legally can do whatever it 
likes. Yet public confidence in Parliament as the expression and instrument of the people’s 
will has diminished. 

The House of Commons is elected by an undemocratic electoral system which ensures 
its domination by two main parties, and places massive obstacles in the way of small 
parties seeking representation, particularly when those parties aim to secure fundamental 
political and social change. When, as has always been the case in modern political history, 
the two parties dominating the House of Commons are agreed on fundamentals. Parlia- 
mentary debate has little or no clash of opinion, alternative policies have at best only 
limited opportunities of expression, and the section of the public demanding different 
policies is unrepresented. The larger parties use their domination of Parliament to mono- 
polise political broadcasting, thus limiting the electorate’s opportunity of considering 
alternative policies, and adding to the difficulties of the smaller parties. 

The elected body, the House of Commons, is subjected to certain checks and controls 
by the existence of an unelected chamber, the House of Lords. We believe there is no place 
in democratic government for an unelected chamber, whether its members acquire their 
position by birth or some form of prime ministerial selection. 

In recent history the power of Parliament has been steadily eroded by the growing 
practice of the Cabinet taking decisions on major questions and presenting them to 
Parliament as an accomplished fact. When, as is often the case, the interests concerned 
have been consulted beforehand by ministers and high level civil servants, the possibilities 
of Parliament changing Cabinet decisions are limited. 

If democracy is to become a reality Parliament must be elected by the single trans- 
ferable vote system of proportional representation, with broadcasting time between and 
during elections allocated more fairly between the parties. The sovereignty of parliament 
must become a fact and not a legal fiction. The House of Commons must control the 
executive and be freed from the possibility of obstruction by the House of Lords. 

Democracy in Danger 

Authoritarianism, bureaucracy and over-centralisation of government are only part of 
the attack on democracy in Britain. The trade unions have been threatened with legislation 
which would destroy their sovereign right to control their own affairs. The right of political 
demonstration, already limited, is threatened by the Conservative Party and its “law and 
order” campaign. Racialist propaganda and race hatred, promoted most openly by the 
far right, is encouraged by the refusal of the leaders of the political parties in Parliament to 
take a principled position against prejudice, and the weaknesses of the Race Relations 
Act in regard to discrimination in employment and housing, and racial incitement. 
Democratic political discussion and consideration of vital social questions is restricted 
by the private ownership and control of the vast majority of the mass media, which also 
deprives the people of considering ideas and policies other than those acceptable to the 
Establishment. There is an alarming growth of snooping into people’s private lives by 
official and private business interests. While public concern at this has been centred on the 
use of modern technological devices, the extended use of means tests by central and local 
government is a particularly vicious and objectionable form of prying into private affairs. 

These dangers to British democracy are accompanied by a rapid growth in the power 
of a handful of giant firms who control most of the key sections of industry and finance. 
Through mergers and the accumulation of vast profits, many have assets exceeding 
£500 m., or employ upwards of 100,000 people. 

Several are linked with overseas firms or are part of giant international firms. A 
considerable number of large and medium sized factories are owned by U.S. and other 
foreign firms. In Scotland the key positions in electronics, motor vehicles, chemicals, oil 
refinery and other important growth industries, are held by foreign based firms. 

The big firms dominate Britain’s economy and create enormous social problems whose 
solutions require vast public expenditure. Among the principal examples are traffic, 
public health, pollution and environment. The policy decisions of these firms who are 
motivated by the aim of maximum profits, are taken behind closed doors by small groups 
of directors who are answerable to nobody, least of all to the work people and citizens 
most affected by their decisions. 

Various group interests exercise considerable influence on Government policy. The oil 
cornpanies’ pressure on the government led to the policies which are running down the 
nationalised mining industry. Likewise the lobby of big firms in motors, road construc- 
tion, and oil has contributed to the running down of vital parts of publicly owned transport. 
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Because these firms alone have the power to decide where to site a new factory or close 
an existing one, Government regional policies, despite numerous financial inducements, 
have failed to overcome the imbalance and distortion of the economy of Scotland, Wales 
and the worst hit under-developed areas of England. Unemployment in the development 
areas is nearly double the percentage for Great Britain as a whole, and treble that of the 
South East. Migration from these areas continues at a steady pace. 

The regional economic councils have no power to act against closures, even of publicly 
owned establishments. Such plans as they have published are little more than an aggrega- 
tion of prospects as seen by employers and controllers of nationalised industries within 
their region. Their members are appointed and not answerable to the people. They provide 
a facade behind which the big firms pursue their separate and collective interests. 

Social development in Scotland, Wales and the English regions is to a very large extent 
determined by the policies of the giant firms. The build-up of industry and commerce in 
South East England, the Midlands and a few other areas has brought about an acute 
housing shortage in these places. In areas where industries have been run down or develop- 
ment held back, there is often a small overall surplus of houses. (In the older industrial 
areas where there is a housing surplus a high proportion of the housing stock is old, 
lacking modem amenities, and in a bad state of repair.) The wastage of social capital 
caused by monopoly capitalism’s unwillingness or inability to bring the houses and jobs 

together is colossal. , 

Although Treasury grants to universities exceed private gifts and business endowments, 
there is a very high proportion of businessmen on many university councils. Through their 
representatives the big firms seek to bend higher education to the needs of monopoly 
capitalism. 



The Big Firms and Government 

In our view it is impossible to discuss the economic and social problems of the various 
parts of Britain and the imbalance between them without taking into account the growth 
and activity of the giant firms. In their pursuit of greater power and high profits, the 
economic giants are to an increasing extent dictating government policy. They have lines 
of entry to the higher circles of the ministries on which they depend, and there is an inter- 
change of personnel between Civil Service and private firms. Connections are particularly 
strong in ministries associated with economic policies and the placing of contracts. 
Through the Confederation of British Industry and other channels, the big firms have 
direct access to Cabinet Ministers. Where their power is insufficient to influence the 
direction of government policy, they are frequently able to nullify its effects. 

Many big business circles seek to go still further. There is open talk of a “businessman s 
government” and the Confederation of British Industries has had the audacity to demand 
industry’s right “to be directly included in the machinery of government” and to clmm 
places for industry on the provincial councils recommended by the Maud Commission. 
Although the White Paper on Local Government postpones consideration of the provincial 
councils, the demand is an indication of big business contempt for democracy and 

representative government. , , , * 

The crisis in the democratic institutions is being accelerated by the growth ot 
national firms. Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn told the Press Gallery on November 19th, 
1969, that “Britain’s industrial future is being partly shaped by huge international 
companies with their headquarters in Detroit or Eindhoven or Tokyo”. 

Should Britain join the Common Market, then her political and industrial future will 
be almost wholly shaped by foreign dominated big business circles. The powem oi 
Parliament, already considerably eroded, will be virtually non-existent on questions subject 
to control by the Common Market institutions. r. t. • • 

The relations between the central government and the various parts of Britain are very 
much associated with the growth of the large firms and their internatiorial tie-up. 
Centralised economic power has been accompanied by greater centra.lisation in govern- 
ment. Appointed bodies, usually dominated by Whitehall representatives and nominees, 
proliferate. The elected local authorities, besides losing important functions— a Process 
the government proposes to extend to the local health services are tightly controlled by 
Whitehall Ministries and deprived of sufficient financial resources to develop the local 
services 

The Scottish and Welsh Grand Committees have limited scope of discussion and little 
or no real power. Because they must reflect the government of the day, it is often riecessary 
at times of Conservative rule to add to them Conservative members from English consti- 
tuenci^ to enable the Government to maintain a majority. They have no power to initiate 
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legislation, and important legislation affecting their countries is outside their scope. This 
includes legislation on such matters as employment and productivity, the location of 
industry, transport and the financing of these functions. 

The White Paper* on local government reorganisation in England will form authorities 
too small for overall planning, and too large to be close to and responsive to the people 
and their needs. It will strengthen the grip of Whitehall over local government, and like 
the proposal of the Wheatley Report on Scottish local government, will still further 
undermine local democracy. Far from giving local government authorities wider powers 
the Government intends, as the Green Paper on the health service shows, to take away 
from them a large part of their existing health service functions. The Green Paper proposals 
will place the daily control of the health service in the hands of bodies with majorities 
appointed by either the Government or professional organisations. 

The total effect of these developments is that bodies of elected people, meeting publicly 
are either limited to fringe issues or have comparatively little power. The real decisions 
are made in private meetings either in boardrooms or the Ministries, by non-elected 
people. Increasingly real power is in the hands of financial institutions, and bureaucratically 
appointed nominees. It is power without democratic control. 

Bureaucracy has frequently been defined as decision-making by unelected officials 
without the people most affected being consulted. We would point out that while lack of 
consultation is the justified complaint of the ordinary people, big business is not merely 
consulted, but often pushes public officials into actions which are contrary to the interests 
and will of the people. To combat the growth of bureaucracy the Civil Service and other 
public bodies must be more open to public probing and investigation. 

The Demand for Change 

It is this situation and its effects on the everyday lives of millions which cause so much 
dissatisfaction with the existing process of government. 

It has stimulated to a hitherto unprecedented height the national consciousness of the 
Scottish and Welsh people and their demands for more self-government. It has also 
developed greater regional consciousness in parts of England. Within each region there 
are strong elements of dissatisfaction on matters other than regional imbalance. 

The present and future interests of Britain call for changes in the machinery of govern- 
ment which will give the people greater control. More particularly, the separate countries 
and regions must have more say in determining their own affairs, and within them the 
local authorities’ powers must be increased to provide an expansion of local democracy. 

In making changes it will be necessary to recognise that the backlog of neglect and 
exploitation cannot be overcome by administrative measures alone. In saying expenditure 
will be necessary, especially for investment, we are not demanding subsidies, but stating 
that money spent to bring these areas to the economic, social and cultural level of the 
more developed areas is an essential investment for the whole future development of 
Britain and the improvement of its people’s living standards and quality of life. 

OUR PROPOSALS 

Scotland and Wales 

The terms of reference of the Commission already recognise the existence of the 
several countries and nations within the United Kingdom. In the case of Scotland and 
Wales their continued national existence is evidenced not only by their own history, 
culture and institutions, but by the constant growth of government apparatus designed 
to meet their special needs. 

The Scottish and Welsh Offices and the Secretaries of State are now powerful depart- 
ments with large staffs controlling many fields of administration. There are a host of 
Scottish and Welsh boards and committees for various purposes. The Scottish and Welsh 
Grand Committees are recognition of the need for some special parliamentary treatment 
of the affairs of these countries. 

But this machinery is no more than the devolution of administration from the central 
government. It provides no degree of actual self-government. It provides the people with 
no opportunity to influence decisions affecting their daily lives. Not being subject to 
democratic control, it becomes increasingly bureaucratic in its operation, and is the cause 
of intense dissatisfaction. 

The n^d to provide some democratic body able to direct and review the policies of 
this administrative apparatus is a powerful argument for the establishment of Scottish 
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and Welsh Parliaments. They would also be able to conduct public reviews and give 
legislative and administrative guidance to the various Boards of Nationalised industries, 
social services and other services in the two countries. 

The Scottish and Welsh peoples clearly have the right to decide their own future; but 
such a right is ineffective without any means for the expression of their national will. 

Parliaments for Scotland and Wales, with Departments and Ministries forming govern- 
ments, with adequate administrative machinery and finance, would provide a suitable 
forum for the democratic decision of national aims and for the practical self-government 
of their domestic affairs. 

Single Chamber assemblies for Scotland and Wales, which should be elected by propor- 
tional representation, could go a long way towards satisfying the national aspirations of 
the people, give greater opportunities for the solution of their problems, and make an 
important contribution towards the development of democratic life in Britain. 

They should deal with Scottish and Welsh affairs in the following spheres: — 

Domestic planning, including the location of industry, promotion of trade with other 
parts of Great Britain, and foreign trade within the overall British trading activities: 
Employment (including trade training and re-training) : 

The development of special areas, such as the Highlands, Mid and North Wales : 
The right to legislate on working conditions : 

Agriculture, fisheries and forestry: 

Air, land and sea transport including control over ports and airports : 

Fuel and power: 

Scientific and technological research: 

Education, television, the press, art and culture; 

Policy on housing, town planning, major roads and the building of new towns: 
Health and welfare. 

Self-government demands not only adequate finance, but independent financial 
resources. We therefore suggest the allocation of a proportion of the revenue collected by 
the central government on the basis of a formula taking into account population, revenue 
and the functions of the Scottish and Welsh governments who shall have power to levy 
in Scotland and Wales an income tax and a limited corporation tax. In addition considera- 
tion should be given to the assignments of some revenues to the Scottish and Welsh 
governments — petrol and/or vehicle taxes are possibilities. 

The members of the Scottish and Welsh Parliaments should be full-time M.P.s, and 
elected additionally to those who would continue to be elected as now to the central 
parliament at Westminster. 

The Act constituting the new Parliaments should lay down the clearest allocation of 
powers in the fields we have listed above, aiming to give them the greatest measure of 
independent action to develop their countries within the general lines of economic and 
social planning over Britain as a whole. 

The possibilities that further changes in the form of the Central Parliament and its 
relationships might be found beneficial can best be considered as experience of the new 
structure is gained. Meantime we believe that the English Members of Parliament in the 
central Parliament can ensure that the interests of England within the government of 
Britain are fully met; while the new Parliaments will ensure the necessary advance in the 
influence and self-government of the smaller nations. 

Local Government 

Local Government in Britain should be reorganised along two-tier lines. Regional 
Councils should be made responsible for the location of industry, road passenger 
transport, trunk roads, overall physical planning, hospitals and specialist services, higher 
education, further education (except Evening Institutes), and all services requiring a 
larger area, population and financial resources. 

Lower tier authorities should handle every service capable of being administered and 
controlled at a local level, including housing, primary and secondary education, health 
and welfare services, cultural and recreational facilities. 

At both levels the councils should be freed from government controls which restrict 
their initiative and limit the development of the social and local services. In the separate 
countries, the pattern of government and the allocation of services to the two levels could 
be varied, taking into account differences of history and geography. In all three countries 
there should be local control of the police. 

All cormcils should be directly elected by proportional representation. There should be 
an extension of co-options to council committees so that representatives of democratic 
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organisations take part in considering all matters of concern to their members, and 
consumer interests should be represented. In the cities and large towns ward committees 
should be elected and meet with the councillors for the ward. Councillors should report 
to their electors at regular intervals. 

The rating system should be abolished and replaced by a local income tax levied on 
commercial and industrial profits as well as personal incomes. Central controls on capital 
raising should be eased. 

The Monopolies 

Real progress in the advancement of democracy is more than a matter of the actual 

machinery of government. , . ^ 

The basic source of the ills of our existing machinery of government and the threat to 
democracy stem from the continual growth of vast concentrations of political and 
economic power, owned and controlled by a small number of people who are virtual 

dictators in their own spheres. , t ^ „ i. i 

We believe that the power of these men will only be finally broken when a socialist 
majority in Parliament nationalises the monopolies and runs them in the interests of the 
people. At the same time we consider it essential that partial steps be taken now to curb 
the monopolies, prevent their future growth and protect the people from their activities. 

The machinery of government and parliament must be amended to keep the monopolies 
under constant review and their activities in control. The Monopolies Commission should 
be brought under parliamentary control and given powers to ensure that where productive, 
distributive or commercial monopolies are ripe for merging, they should be brought 
under public ownership and merged. The Commission should be composed of a majority 
of trade union and consumer representatives and its proceedings should be widely 
publicised. 

The relations between British monopolies and their overseas counterparts should be 
made public. 

Machinery should be established for collecting information on increases m pnces and 
goods and services, with power to enforce price control. The Restrictive Practices Court 
should be given additional powers to deal with price fixing. 

The nationalised industries should be directly responsible to Parliament and democratic 
control over them should be established. Control by bureaucrats and brasshats should be 
ended, and at all levels of management there should be a majority of workers and consumer 
representatives with the establishment of the right of recall. 

The monopoly control of the press and other mass media must be broken if democratic 
political life and culture is to flower. No firm should be permitted to own more than one 
daily or Sunday newspaper; government advertising should be more fairly distributed; 
publicly-owned plants should be established to enable trade unions, co-operative, political 
and social groups to print newspapers; a National Council should be formed composed 
of repr^entatives of all democratic organisations to control television and radio broad- 
casting. 



MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SCOTTISH COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

It is timely that your Commission should be giving consideration to the relations 
between the central government and the several countries, nations, and regions of the 
United Kingdom. 

In our opinion democratic interest, as well as efficiency must be the keystone of any 
proposals for re-organisation of government. 

Although the economic system of Scotland has, over more than two hundred years, 
become integrated in the British economy, the Scottish people have existed for a very much 
longer period in their present territory, with their own cultural heritage, separate legal 
system, distinctive features in education and housing, maintaining a basic national 
identity and a consciousness of nationality. 

One of the most urgent steps in any real extension of democracy in Britain is to meet the 
national demands of the people of Scotland. 

If Britain is not to remain as completely centralised in its decision making as it is today, 
then the consequences of creating other bodies with some real freedom of action must be 
accepted. 

The Scottish nation has the right to decide its own future. 
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Self-Government for Scotland is not a new issue, it is not something which has come to 
the forefront of public life in the last few years. It has been an issue in Scotland for more 
than a century. It has come before Parliament with unfailing regularity. 

The Royal Commission set up in 1952, although presented with terms of Reference 
designed to exclude any discussion of self-government, nevertheless indicated that unless 
there was conclusive evidence to the contrary, Scottish business should be disposed of in 
Scotland. It further indicated that when business had to be dealt with by English Ministers, 
these Ministers and their officials should recognise that Scotland is a nation, that she 
entered voluntarily into union with England as a partner and not as a dependency. 

Carrying forward this recognition in today’s conditions means providing the Scottish 
people with the means whereby they can decide matters for themselves. This requires the 
establishment of a Parliament in Scotland. 

The Government makes repeated claims for its policies and projects in Scotland; it 
draws attention to the additional Under-Secretaries appointed in recent years to cope with 
the mass of work. Yet the Scottish Office at St. Andrews House has had no effect in 
reducing or preventing the rise of feeling that government is remote, complex, and hard 
to influence. 

Various proposals have been made to alter the role, function and meeting place of the 
Scottish Grand Committee which discusses Scottish Affairs in the House of Commons. 

None of the proposals meet the bill. This Committee is unfitted for the job that needs 
to be done. Consisting of all Scottish M.P.s with an added number of English M.P.s to 
safeguard the majority position in the House of Commons, it has no powers of initiative, 
can only affect matters of detail and, perhaps, help remove some of the worst anomolies 
from proposed legislation. 

The best that can be said about the Scottish Grand Committee is that its very existence 
underlines the fact that Scotland and its problems require separate treatment. This 
demands a Parliament in Scotland to deal with Scottish Affairs. 

Here we wish to direct the attention of the Commission to our consistent urging of the 
need for Local Government reform. We have long demanded the creation of a two-tier 
system of Local Government controlling a wide range of social and public services and 
capable of securing popular participation in local government. 

Any attempt, however, to make a reformed system of Local Government an alternative 
to a Scottish Parliament, should be stubbornly resisted. It would make a mockery of the 
undoubted feeling of the majority of the Scottish people that Scotland needs more power 
to handle its own affairs. 

Local Government reform and a Scottish Parliament go together. Both are needed if 
the people’s interests are to be most effectively and most democratically safeguarded. 

It is often suggested that Scotland could not pay its way, and opponents of self- 
government have often tried to create the impression that it is all a matter of poimds, 
shillings and pence. 

The 1952 Catto Commission on Scottish Finance and Trade Statistics concluded after 
prolonged investigation, that it was practicable to make a return segregating Government 
revenue and expenditure in Scotland. They even recommended that this should be done 
annually. 

A return was, in fact, made for the year 1952/53. Since then the silence has been unbroken 
—with the exception of the sample budget produced by the Treasury in October 1969. 

We do not subscribe to the concept that the issue of self-government is to be settled on 
the basis of pounds, shillings and pence. However, since a great deal of attention has been 
focussed on the amount of money that comes to Scotland, we direct the attention of the 
Commission to the following: — 

The average annual level of 60,000 unemployed in the 1950s has now given way to a 
level of 80,000 in the 1960s. 

The position would have been much worse if emigration had not been so high. 

It is this higher level of unemployment that is responsible for the fact that Scotland 
receives proportionately more in social benefits. 

The housing situation in Scotland was notorious for generations as “the worst in 
Western Europe”, in terms of slums and overcrowded conditions. If Scotland receives a 
larger share of housing subsidies for what has been done to deal with this immense social 
problem, it is no more than justice — and a vast problem still remains. 

We are aware that the severe effects of the run down of industries, heavy unemploy- 
ment, and high rates of emigration have been felt in some areas in England as well as in 
Scotland. However, when this happens in a nation, it takes on a completely new dimen- 
sion. It affects the whole social fabric of the country, already suffering from a long history 
of restrictions on national rights. 
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National history, democratic right, and modern development combine to make the 
establishment of a Parliament in Scotland to deal with Scottish Affairs, an essential act 
of justice. 

We do not believe that self-government in itself will solve the problems of the Scottish 
people. These problems are created by the British and international monopolies which 
dominate the industry, finance, press and land of Scotland as of the whole of Britain. 

It does not serve the interests of Scotland, or Wales, to regard their problems as 
relating to only themselves, and each exclusively to seek its own remedy. The political 
unity of the British people on a progressive basis is equally a condition for general 
progress. 

Success in curbing the power of the monopolists is the vital factor in ensuring that a 
Scottish Parliament when established, would have the real power to deal with the economic 
and social resources of the country. 

Therefore, we see no conflict in demanding a Parliament in Scotland to deal with 
Scottish Affairs, and, at the same time, advocating strong organisations of the British 
working class on a democratic basis, both for the industrial and political struggles, as an 
essential condition for countering the intensely organised forces of the British and inter- 
national monopoly capitalists. 

A Scottish Parliament would be a big advance, a strengthening of democratic possi- 
bilities and powers, a means of getting closer to the country’s problems and the possibility 
of solution. It would provide better means than the existing ones, provided the parties in 
power in the Scottish Parliament had the policy to solve them and were prepared to fight 
to overcome every obstacle in the way. 

An elected assembly or parliament with power to debate and decide Scottish matters 
can alone provide an adequate focus for the energies of the people in the fullest expression 
of their cultural and economic life. 

We favour a single chamber assembly, directly elected and preferably by proportional 
representation. It should have powers to deal with Scottish Affairs in the fields of trade, 
industry, industrial legislation, fuel and power, transport (land, sea and air), water supply 
and use, land, agriculture, fisheries, forestry, food, scientific research, all social services 
including housing, town planning, health, education, social insurance and social security, 
television and radio. 

These powers are needed if there is to be an overall planning for economic prosperity, 
making the best use of all our natural resources and co-ordinating communications for a 
massive programme of social regeneration. 

The adminstrative apparatus should include all necessary Ministries and Departments, 
headed by an executive body responsible to the Scottish Parliament, and with a guaranteed 
basis of finance and tax-raising powers. This is essential if a Scottish Parliament is to have 
a measure of initiative and independence and to be more than a mere duplicator of the 
English and Welsh legislatures. 

We are of the opinion that the most effective way forward for the national interests of 
Scotland, as well as for the advance of Britain as a whole, is to combine adequate 
measures of self-government with a continued framework of all British representative 
government. 

Scottish representatives should continue to be elected directly to the Central Parliament. 

The best form of relationship in the interests of the English, Welsh and Scottish peoples 
will need to be democratically discussed and is no doubt receiving the attention of the 
Commission. 

It is clear, however, that profound changes are needed to construct a system of Govern- 
ment that will ensure the Parliamentary system in Britain enables people to exercise 
effective control over the events that affect them. 

We are firmly of the belief that the right of the Scottish people to handle their own 
affairs is, and must become, an essential feature of future government in Britain. 
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Mr. a. MURRAY, Mr. H. WYPER, Mr. J. REID and 
Mr. W. LAUCHLAN 

Called and examined 



276 Chairman: I should like first to ask 
the witnesses whether their written evidence 
was or was not put forward on the assump- 
tion that within the time-span we are 
considering— say the next few years— 
Britain and, specifically, Scotland will be a 

Communist country? (Mr. Murray): It 

certainly is not put forward on the basis 
that Scotland will be a Communist 
country; but I would hope that such a 
State as we envisage would assist in that 
direction, that is to say, in the direction of 
socialism. 

277. So you are coming down to meet 

us*benighted souls on our own level ? 1 

would not characterise it in that way, but I 
will accept your characterisation. 

278. I think it was necessary to ask that 
question. Have you anything that you 

would like to say in opening? 1 would 

like briefly to deal with two main aspects of 
our written evidence, viz. the democratic 
ri^t of the Scottish people to have our own 
Parliament, and the unity of the Scottish 
people with other peoples and nations of 
Britain — our arguments are not based on 
separatism. First, democracy demands the 
setting up of a Scottish Parliament. That 
Scotland is a nation is undisputed. Given 
the recognition of that fact, the parallel 
recognition and acceptance of the right to 
full nationhood must follow; and since 
implicit in nationhood is the right to self- 
determination and self-government, then 
by a process of logic these rights are 
established and must be acceded to. How 
these rights are exercised is subject to 
discussion ; the rights themselves are 
inalienable. Secondly, the vast majority of 
the Scottish people, in a variety of ways, 
from all walks of life and political per- 
suasions, have expressed in one way or 
another the desire for control of Scottish 
affairs to be vested in the Scots people. 

279. Either now or later, I shall ask you 

for evidence of that statement. Perhaps you 
would like to continue ? Thirdly, Scot- 

land has suffered for generations by being 
relegated to the position of a heavy 
industrial hinterland of capitalism in 
Britain. This has been done not by any 
decision of the Scottish people, but by 
decisions or acquiescence of Governments 
at least once removed and in obedience to 



the economic requirements of capitalism. 
Currently many hundreds of thousands of 
our workers — miners, engineers, shipyard 
workers and so on — ^have undergone 
traumatic experiences ; being thrown out of 
work because the monopolies, and Govern- 
ments sympathetic to them, have sought to 
restructure industry to meet their needs and 
not the needs of the Scottish nation or the 
Scottish people. These decisions have been 
taken, on the one hand, by a Government 
considerably removed, and on the other 
hand — and perhaps in a sense equally 
pertinent — by totally undemocratic boards 
of companies without any recourse to 
elected representatives at all. These three 
things combine to make the demand for 
Scottish self-government an act of elemen- 
tary justice. A number of events and 
decisions recently have underlined this. The 
very existence of this Commission and of 
the importance attached to it is evidence 
that there is need to do something. The 
previous Commission, set up in 1952,* 
although presented with terms of reference 
designed to exclude any discussion of self- 
government, none the less indicated that, 
whenever possible, Scottish business should 
be disposed of in Scotland. It further 
indicated that when business had to be 
dealt with by English Ministers, they should 
recognise that Scotland is a nation and that 
she entered voluntarily into union as a 
partner and not as a dependency. The 
importance of the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee is an indication that there is need for 
separate decision and discussion in relation 
to Scottish matters. The degree of adminis- 
trative devolution that has taken place, 
with 40 or more aspects of Scottish life 
being administered from St. Andrew’s 
House, is further evidence of the need to 
devolve to the Scottish level. These are 
things we say in our evidence and hope to 
develop. Further, we see the establishment 
of a Scottish Parliament as being a great 
extension of the democracy of the Scottish 
people, in that they will be more intimately 
and more actively involved in discussion, 
and also they will be the more able to 
influence the content and direction of that 
discussion and its ultimate outcome. 

Finally, I would like to make the point 
that, as distinct from the construction put 
by some people on the demand for a 
Scottish Parliament, we see this as a 
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unifying and not a divisive factor in that 
the very projection of Scottish affairs in a 
new way into the British political arena 
would bring to the wider political scene in 
Britain a greater understanding not only of 
our problems but also of our contribution, 
out of which we can see Rowing greater 
understanding of the position of Scotland 
and, arising from that, a greater unity of 
the British people. Conversely we say that 
the correct projection of our national 
demands — not exclusive of the interests of 
England and Wales, but conscious always 
of our mutual interests — will bring to the 
Scottish people a wider understanding of 
the role they can play in winning solutions 
to the problems of the British people as a 
whole, and of the need for greater unity in 
pursuit of these solutions. In the Scottish 
Labour movement, we have an example 
which is sufficiently appropriate viz, in the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress — of which 
Mr. Donnet and Mr. Wyper are members. 
That Congress reflects the demands and the 
levels of development of the movement in 
Scotland — demands which can be, and, at 
times are, at variance with the demands of 
the trade union movement in Britain. Yet 
no one would suggest that the pursuit of 
these demands has in any way contributed 
to the disunity of the British trade union 
movement; on the contrary, one would 
argue that it has contributed substantially 
to its unity. We suggest that the analogy is 
sufficiently close to have relevance in the 
political field. We do not believe, however, 
that the establishment of a Scottish 
Parliament by itself will solve the political 
problems of the Scottish people: they will 
require a Government which will pursue 
specific policies and with determination — 
but perhaps that is a wider field which you 
may wish to discuss at a later stage. 

280. Yes. To save time we will not argue 
with you about your diagnosis of what has 
produced the present state of affairs, but 
confine ourselves to making sure we 
understand your proposals. In your evi- 
dence you used the phrase “the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Parliament”. Could we 
particularise a little? I gather you are not 
advocating complete separatism for Scot- 
land. For example, you say that Scottish 
representatives should continue to be 
elected directly to the Central Parliament. 
Is it a federal system that you envisage? 

Wc are anti-monopoly in the economic- 

political sense We are equally anti- 
monoply in the internal sense. I’ll pass that 

question on. (Mr. Reid): While taking 

into consideration your timetable, I want 
to say something about this and give 
further elaboration of our point of view. I 



must preface my remarks by saying that I 
hope you ask the same opening question of 
representatives of every political party 
appearing before you — that is to say, you 
will ask the Conservatives “Are your 
proposals in conformity with the belief that 
we shall have a Conservative Scotland in 
the near future?” and similarly question 
the Labour, Liberal and other parties. I 
have to say that I think the question was a 
facetious remark. Our evidence is serious 
evidence and it was based on what we 
consider to be the requirements of all the 
Scottish people. 

281. I will not for a moment accept that 
it was a facetious remark. It was a remark 
which seemed to be necessary for the party 
you represent. But let us not get into an 
argument about it, otherwise we shall take 

up too much time. No, but everyone 

can have political opinions. You are not 
entitled to insert your subjective political 
opinions in a meeting of a Commission of 
this sort. 

282. I must insist I am not doing any- 
thing of the kind. I want to know whether 
or not your proposals envisage a Com- 
munist regime, which means a one-party 

State. ^That is outwith the terms of 

reference of this Commission. We stand for 
a multi-party State in this country. 

283. That is all I was asking. 1 will 

send a copy of the programme to you, but 
in answer to the points you are raising, our 
evidence is submitted on the basis of what 
we consider to be the democratic rights of 
the Scottish people at this moment. We see 
the problem as a political problem in 
Britain. I am not talking about party 
politics but about a constitutional problem. 
There is ample evidence to suggest that in 
the last 25/30 years there has been a 
considerable centralisation of government 
and governmental institutions in this 
country, accompanied by erosion of the 
powers of Parliament and of local govern- 
ment (I speak as a Councillor). There has 
been a general trend of reaction amongst 
wide sections of the British people against 
an over-centralised governmental apparat- 
us, and control almost by faceless men, 
and also against economic policies, which 
have resulted in parts of the country faring 
rather badly so that, for example, younger 
people have to emigrate from the North to 
the South. In Scotland this reaction also 
takes on a new dimension. It is one thing 
to have young people being drained from 
Northumberland and Cumberland, but in 
Scotland over 15 to 20 years a reaction has 
developed, because we are not a part of 
England or of any other country : there is a 
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Scottish character, a Scottish national 
identity and aspirations which give a new 
dimension to the problem. When we see 
young people in the shipyards of Scotland 
being forced to uproot themselves and go 
to the Midlands and elsewhere, we react 
as people do when their national identity is 
diminished to that extent. In other words, 
there is a problem, a governmental 
apparatus problem in Britain; and that is 
why this Commission has been set up. 

Our argument is that it is not enough to 
consider a remedy for the constitutional 
problem in Scotland along the lines of, let 
us say, regionalisation in England. A 
constitution also has to take into con- 
sideration the particular problems of 
Scotland, which are problems of national 
aspirations and identity. That requires a 
solution that must to a considerable extent 
involve a Scottish Parliament. On the 
other hand, we have 250 years of social, 
economic and political integration with the 
peoples of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom and in our evidence we ask the 
Commission to consider how to meet the 
national aspirations of the Scottish people 
for a Scottish Parliament within the 
framework of that integration. At this 
stage of development we believe the demand 
of the Scottish people for a national 
Parliament in Scotland is overwhelming 
and transcends party politics: there are 
Labour, Communist and Conservative 
supporters who all believe there should be 
a national Parliament. The Welsh people 
can speak for themselves, but I think there 
should be a Welsh Parliament as well. But 
there is no evidence of a demand in England 
for an English Parliament, which a federal 
parliamentary system would require. We 
do not say there should be a Federal 
Parliament, because the English people 
have not raised the question. The U.K. 
Parliament might, however, have to work 
out how it could operate cohesively in the 
absence of an English Parliament. At any 
rate, it is very clear that for 50 years or 
more a latent demand has been growing for 
some recognition of the national identity, 
history and consciousness of Scotland by 
the establishment of a Scottish Parliament ; 
this demand has been from people who are 
not separatists in the total sense but are 
Scottish realists, as we are, for the national 
aspirations of the Scottish people. 

284. May we take all that as read ? I hope 
to elucMate exactly what it is that you are 
proposing. Am I right in thinking that you 
envisage that there should be a Parliament 
for Scotland whilst the Parliament of the 

United Kingdom would continue? 

Yes. 



285. What would be the division of 
functions? In your memorandum you 
say: — 

“It should have powers to deal with 
Scottish Affairs in the fields of trade, 
industry, industrial legislation, fuel and 
power, transport (land, sea and air), 
water supply and use, land, agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry, food, scientific 
research, all social services including 
housing, town planning, health, educa- 
tion, social insurance and social security, 
television and radio.” 

What, in respect of Scotland, would be 
left to the U.K. Parliament? Defence and 

foreign affairs? (Mr. Lauchlan): Yes, 

general and overall strategy. 

286. I thought I was getting a clear 
picture, but you have now confused it, 
because if a Scottish Parliament is going 
to have a very long list of powers, how 
could there be an overall economic strategy 
in London ? — If the central United 
Kingdom Government decides that it has 
a policy for nationalising industries, these 
industries are nationalised. It would be 
difficult, would it not, for it to have any 
such policy without encroaching on the 
fields of trade, industry, industrial legisla- 
tion, fuel and power, transport, water 
supply and use, land and agriculture? What 
is there left for central economic policy? 

(Mr. Reid): There is a division of 

functions in the United States of America 
between the Federal and State legislatures. 

287. The limitation on and division of 
power is laid down in that Constitution. I 

am asking how you would do it? ^The 

extent of the powers of the State legislatures 
is enormous, and covers almost all the 
ground included in our submission. 

288. No, it covers considerably less than 

that. It is necessary to know where the 
distinction would be drawn. How do you 
see the division of power? Let us take 
economic policy. What would the Central 
Government do, and what would 

the Scottish Government do ? (Mr. 

Murray ) : In these broad terms we suggest 
those areas of economic policy which 
should be devolved to a Scottish Parliament, 
but this would be consistent with overall 
economic plaiming, carried out in discus- 
sion with the national U.K. Parliament, in 
which Scotland will also be represented. 
The responsibility of a Scottish represen- 
tative in the U.K. Parliament would be to 
discuss the overall economic planning of 
Britain so that those aspects of poUcy for 
which the Scottish Parliament would 
retain responsibility — we are not saying 
this is the last word — could be worked out. 
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289. Is that really an answer? We 

think it is an answer. 

290. The position might arise in which 
there was not perhaps a Communist, but a 
Socialist Government in Scotland and a 
very determined anti-Socialist Government 
in London. It is unlikely that they would 

agree on economic planning. One 

reason why the demand for a Scottish 
Parliament is made is that we have had, for 
many years, a predominantly Labour 
majority in Scotland with superimposed 
upon it an anti-Socialist Government. 

291. If that state of affairs existed, the 
voice of the Scottish Parliament would be 

decisive? That would be something. 

(Mr. Reid ) : The part of our evidence 

already quoted states that it should have 
powers to deal with Scottish affairs in the 
fields of these areas. 

292. Dr. Hunt: What about the distribu- 
tion of industry policy under which certain 
decisions are made and industrial develop- 
ment certificates are refused in London so 
that industry can be diverted to Scotland. 
What sort of power would Scotland have in 
this area? Could the Scottish Assembly 
offer financial inducements over and above 
those offered in the north of England to get 
firms to Scotland? If so, does not that make 
nonsense of the U.K. distribution of 

industry policy? Our evidence refers to 

powers to deal with Scottish affairs. Given 
that we are in favour of a United Kingdom 
Government, there wiU be certain national 
decisions of strategic economic policy 
which have to have some national applica- 
tion. Within that, it is essential, at this 
stage at any rate, for there to be allocation 
of Government resources for incentives, the 
granting of certificates, and all the rest of 
it. Instead of that being done by officials in 
Whitehall there is a great argument for that 
being done by elected Scots representatives 
sitting in Edinburgh, who mi^t well have 
cognizance of certain aspects which could 
not be known in London. 

293. You envisage the possibility of a 

Scottish Assembly and a Welsh Assembly 
competing against each other for financial 
inducements to a particular firm to go, say, 
to Wales because that offers a better 
financial inducement than going to Scot- 
land? ^No, I am envisaging certain 

priorities on the part of the U.K. Govern- 
ment. It is of course possible constitu- 
tionally to devise a form of government, 
both national and local, which makes the 
situation easy for whichever party is in 
control, but that will not necessarily serve 
the requirements of the democratic needs 



of the people. There are constitutions in 
other parts of the world, in India for 
instance, where the rights of a State 
legislature in some areas may well come 
into conflict with the national Government. 
Our argument is that the present constitu- 
tion in this country is calculated to make it 
easier for the central Government to 
steamroller through its policies, and to 
make it more difficult for the regional or 
national representatives to challenge. This 
we consider highly undesirable. 

294. Chairman: We are only trying to 
find out about the proposal, we are not 
trying to argue with you. You make pro- 
posals to us, and we want to understand 
what they are. We are asking you, as it 
seems to me, this simple technical question: 
“Where would the line be drawn in eco- 
nomic policy between the power of the 
U.K. Government and the Scottish Govern- 
ment?” You have not given us an answer. 

The national budget. {Mr. 

Murray): The evidence of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain may go some way 
towards answering your question. It 
includes the statement: — 

“In making changes it will be necessary 
to recognise that the backlog of neglect 
and exploitation cannot be overcome by 
administrative measures alone.” 

You may quarrel with that formula, but it 
is ours. 

295. I accept it as your formula. 

The evidence continues : — 

“In saying expenditure will be neces- 
sary, especially for investment, we are 
not demanding subsidies, but stating that 
money spent to bring these areas to the 
economic, social and cultural level of the 
more developed areas is an essential 
investment for the whole future of 
development of Britain and the improve- 
ment of its people’s living standards and 
quality of life”. 

It is in this context that we see a Scottish 
Parliament discussing with a U.K. Parlia- 
ment the allocation of resources for 
investment, which will include discussion 
on whether or not there should be regional 
development policies, rather than the 
agreed type of policies in that given 
context. 

296. If they do not agree in that discus- 
sion, whose voice is decisive? I am still 

waiting for an answer. ^Whose voice will 

be heard is surely in the realms of specula- 
tion. 

297. How can we judge a system when 
you cannot answer a simple question like 
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.ujs? -We do not want to quarrel with 

vou 'but one could argue the same question 
in wage regulation. If, for example, a 
2 T 0 UP of shipyard workers were to ask for 
a shilling an hour, and the management to 
refuse it, the decisive voice would depend 
on whether the workers could exert greater 
pressure on the management than the 
management on the workers. 

298 From which it would follow that 
between the United Kingdom and Scotland 
everything should depend upon bargaining ? 
Perhaps we can get it from you by approach- 
ing it through the line of taxation. I note 
in your Scottish Committee’s evidence the 
statement: — 

“The administrative apparatus should 
include all necessary Ministries and 
Departments, headed by an executive 
body responsible to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, and with a guaranteed basis of 
finance and tax raising powers.” 

I assure you, I am not quibbling, but 

simply asking what does that mean? It 

will include, amongst other things perhaps, 
the allocation of certain current types of 
revenue from the U.K. Exchequer to 
Scotland, for example road tax. It could 
also include legislative authority for the 
Scottish Parliament to levy taxes. These 
might include income tax, profits tax and 
some form of local income tax, which we 
regard as preferable to rates. 

299. It is not fair to ask you if you have 
gone into the technical definition of this ? 
Costing? 

300. No. Whether this can be done? 

It would not be fair to ask. 

301. I agree. That is not necessarily the 
job of a political party. We have gone into 
the difficulties, and they are considerable. 

{Mr. Lauchlan): In the evidence 

submitted by the Communist Party of 
Great Britain the point is made: — 

“Self-government demands not only 
adequate finance, but independent finan- 
cial resources. We therefore suggest the 
allocation of a proportion of the revenue 
collected by the central government on 
the basis of a formula taking into account 
population, revenue and the functions of 
the Scottish and Welsh governments who 
shall have power to levy in Scotland and 
Wales an income tax and a limited 
corporation tax. In addition considera- 
tion should be given to the assignments 
of some revenues to the Scottish and 
Welsh governments — petrol and/or 
vehicle taxes are possibilities.” 

302. And you have not — ^as I said, there 
is no particular reason why you should 



have — attempted to work it out in any 
detail? ^No. 

303. I ask this because it is a very 
difficult technical problem, and if you can 

give us any help we should be grateful. 

{Mr. Murray) : We are very conscious that 
in pursuing these propositions, and indeed 
many others, there will be real difficulties. 
We are not unaware of them, but they are 
there to be overcome. We have a saying, 
“There is nothing impossible to a Bol- 
shevik”. 

304. You envisage a Scottish Govern- 

ment which is deriving its revenues from 
two sources : a share of revenue collected by 
the Central Government, and some taxes 
of its own? Yes. 

305. And on the expenditure of those 

revenues it would be completely free to 
decide as it wished? ^Yes. 

306. Or would this be subject to overall 

strategic economic planning? ^It would 

be subject to the sense of responsibility 
which goes with authority, that is, responsi- 
bility to other nations. {Mr. Reid ) : We 

are arguing for principle here, and I am 
trying to keep within the dictates of your 
question. It is impossible to have any 
independence in the Government — and I 
am not talking about separatism — any 
autonomy even, if for everything it wants 
to do it has to go cap-in-hand to some other 
Government. You find it in local govern- 
ment. All we are saying is that if the 
Commission comes out for a Scottish 
Parliament, as we hope you do, please do 
not make it a fictional body, which you will 
do if for every penny it wants to spend it 
has to go to the U.K. Government with 
cap-in-hand. 

307. Mr. Maitland Mackie: The great 
difficulty — again it is a question we have 
asked everybody who puts forward this 
kind of proposal — is the fiscal policy and 
the limits of differential taxation between 
the two countries. If you go beyond the 
limits then you must have a customs 
barrier. — {Mr. Lauchlan): We are not in 
favour of that. 

308. I do not think you have examined 
the difficulties. I think you are going for 

almost complete separatism? No, we 

are not. We are as^ng for an allocation 
from the Central Government, with some 
power to collect certain taxes (of which we 
have given only examples) in order that the 
Government in Scotland may have some 
flexibility and certain additional resources, 
through petrol and vehicle taxes and so on, 
to do certain additional things it might want 
to do. 
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309. If the recommendations in the 
Wheatley report are adopted these oppor- 
timities for extra taxation may well be taken 
up on local government policies, and a 
Scottish Parliament would then be depen- 
dent on allocation from the Central 

Government? ^This is something for the 

Commission to consider because I think 
the Government is putting the cart before 
the horse. If it produces proposals on 
Wheatley before this Commission reports, a 
pattern will be established that is extremely 
difficult to get away from. It would seem 
logical and sensible first to establish a 
pattern for national government, and then 
fit in local government. 

310. Dr. Hunt: The problem is in the 
spending area and concerns the question of 
independent revenue and power of dis- 
cussion on how it is to be spent within 
Scotland. What sort of balance of power 
are you expecting a Scottish Assembly to 
have in this area ? For example, would the 
Scottish Assembly, with whatever income 
it has, be able to pay additional higher 
social security benefits — say £2 per week 
more in pensions — than those paid in 

England ? That might well be, because 

social conditions may be different, or more 
acute. If, to take up your example, it was 
felt that the problem of old people in 
Scotland was much more acute than in 
other parts of the country and that it was 
necessary to give them something addi- 
tional, that is a field in which the Scottish 
Parliament could act accordingly. It would 
be one of its functions to consider the facts 

of life. (Mr .Reid): It would be foolish 

for anyone in submitting evidence to be 
categorical in detail as to the operation of a 
Scottish or Welsh Parliament. There are 
certain principles which one is trying to 
argue for. ITiese cannot be priced or 
costed. If a local authority has of right to 
produce a budget, based on the money 
available to it, in what it considers to be 
the interests of the people, then one cannot 
conceive of a Scottish Parliament that does 
not have a budget — and one not restricted 
to narrow administrative considerations, 
but also embracing aspects of the social 
services. It seems to me that it would be 
rather difficult to envisage a scale of dis- 
parate social services based on different 
governmental parties in the country. At the 
same time one has to have money. 

311. lam not wanting you to produce a 
blueprint, but what you are suggesting — 
this is what I am trying to get at — ^is 
distribution of power between the central 
U.K. Government and the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. I am trying to find out how much 



power within that distribution the Scottish 
Parliament is going to have. There are 
different distributions of power in various 
constitutions. In the United States of 
America there is a sharing of power between 
the Federal Government and the State 
Governments, and one can ascertain 
broadly what that division of power is. In 
West Germany there is a different division 
of power between the Central Government 
and the Lander. How would you see this 
division of power between the central U.K. 
Government and the Scottish Government 
or Parliament? Your reference to self- 
government for Scotland suggests a very 

great deal of independence. (Mr. 

Murray): Could I turn that perhaps a 
little, and not for the sake of argument, but 
because I think there is an important 
principle involved here. Economists tend to 
argue the question of the devolution of 
power or national self-expression purely on 
economic grounds. In many of the examples 
you gave of other countries, economic 
inter-relationships between the national 
and subordinate Governments have been 
the product of democratic national rights, 
which were first established, and not the 
product of economics. I think this is one 
of the difficulties, and it may help you in 
your deliberations if one can look first at 
the national and democratic rights involved, 
and see whether the economy can then be a 
development of that. A further problem is 
that the question of the establishment of a 
Scottish Parliament tends to be seen in 
static terms, and not as part of a developing 
process. In the process of developing other 
things occur. A new upsurge of national 
feeling will find expression in many ways. 
The current restrictions on the national 
economy, if removed, would put the current 
mathematical calculations out of focus and 
unbalance the whole equation, I am certain, 
favourably for us. I think it is necessary not 
to start with economics, but to recognise 
the historical, political, democratic right of 
nationhood for Scotland and other coun- 
tries, and seek to create an economic 
structure which corresponds to the political 
relationships. 

312. In creating that structure, after you 
have argued the case for self-government in 
historical terms of neglect by the U.K. 
Government, you state: — 

“We do not believe that self- 
government in itself will solve the 
problems of the Scottish people. These 
problems are created by the British and 
international monopolies which dominate 
the industry, finance, press and land of 
Scotland as of the whole of Britain.” 
Then you add : — 
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“Success in curbing the power of the 
monopolists is the vital factor in ensuring 
that a Scottish Parliament when estab- 
lished would have the real power to deal 
with the economic and social resources 
of the country.” 

In a sense what you are saying is that 
monopoly capitalism and international 
companies are the things which very much 
need control, and that is why you are 
arguing for a separate Scottish Parliament, 
or separate Scottish self-government to 

help in doing this ? {Mr. Lauchlan) : No, 

we want unity. This is why we want unity 
in the whole United Kingdom, so as to have 
a Government centrally that will tackle 
monopolies and make it possible for Welsh 
and Scottish Parliaments to function 
effectively. 

313. You cannot get the balance of 

power right as between the U.K. economy 
and the international companies without 
the U.K. Government having a very great 
deal of power? Yes. 

314. In other words, self-government for 

Scotland cannot in fact adequately fight 
General Motors ? If you have a Govern- 

ment for the U.K. which is lenient towards 
monopolies, then that will create excep- 
tional economic difficulties and subse- 
quently political difficulties for the Scottish 

people. (Mr. Reid) : That is our opinion, 

but that is not, I assume, the opinion of 
this Commission, nor indeed at any given 
moment of the great majority of the 
Scottish or British people. We put that in 
because we do not want to deceive people. 
There are people in Scotland now who 
would suggest that the existence of a 
Scottish Parliament would solve all the 
problems of the Scottish people. We are 
saying that is not so. It could be argued 
that a Scottish Parliament supporting an 
effective right-wing administration from 
Edinburgh could be more harmful to 
Scotland than left-wing administration in 
London. The reason why I reacted to 
something which was said earlier, is that 
our concern is with the rights of the Scottish 
people. The composition of the Scottish 
Parliament is for the Scottish people to 
decide. We ask this Commission to recog- 
nise the right as such, but not on the 



grounds that it will facilitate the policies of 
any person or party. 

315. Mr. Donne f. In this evidence — 
almost as an aside from Mr. Lauchlan — 
we have had expressed the view that the 
question of Scottish government should be 
decided before the local government issue. 
But the functions proposed for the Scottish 
Parliament would almost destroy local 
government. In your evidence you mention 
that local government and its reform are 
important. Importance depends on func- 
tions. In general terms, if a two-tier system 
of local government is set up as recom- 
mended by Wheatley and to that is added a 
third tier at Scottish level but dealing with 
many local government issues, does the 
whole situation not just become completely 

confused? With respect, the confusion 

is not within our mind. The powers w€ 
propose for the Scottish Parliament are ai 
present exercised by the U.K. Parliament 
We are in favour of the reform of local 
government in a two-tier system, but we 
are not here to discuss if Wheatley will 
make for the bureaucratisation or demo- 
cratisation of local government. It seems 
to me that there is no challenge to or 
diminishing of the power of local govern- 
ment in Scotland in proposals for a 
Scottish Parliament exercising rights already 
exercised in London by the U.K. Govern- 
ment. I think Mr. Lauchlan’s point was 
valid in the sense that I would hope that 
local government in Scotland would be 
orientated towards a Scottish Parliament 
and not the U.K. Parliament. It would 
create constitutional chaos if Scottish local 
government were orientated towards the 
Westminster Parliament while there was a 
parliament in Edinburgh; in other words 
there is great argument for rationalisation 
of local government structure subsequent 

on the outcome of this Commission. 

{Mr. Wyper)-. Surely even if our proposals 
are implemented the Scottish Office would 
still have many responsibilities which they 
have at the present time, and cover many 
of the fields we mention. 

Chairman-. I am afraid that I must now 
bring this to a close. I am sorry to abbreviate 
the discussion, but I think we have under- 
stood the main line of the proposals you 
make. 

{The witnesses withdrew) 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL 
OF THE CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY* 



1. Note on the CBI in Scotland 

The Commission will doubtless be already aware of the national scope and functions of 
the CBI. 

In Scotland, the CBTs membership consists of over 1,000 individual companies, the 
Scottish components of the nationalised industries, and also 16 trade associations and 
employers’ organisations. Together these represent the great majority of the total employ- 
ment and productive capacity of manufacturing industry. In addition the Scottish Banks 
and the eligible sections of commerce are also members. 

The CBI Council in Scotland, which is elected by the membership to reflect the pattern 
of the whole of productive industry and of banking, shares in formulating the CBTs 
national policies and is responsible for formulating, implementing and promoting indus- 
trial policy as it relates to questions of a purely Scottish character. This evidence has been 
prepared and approved by the Council in pursuance of this general responsibility for CBI 
affairs in Scotland. 



2. Summary 

The Memorandum emphasises the importance to industry of the unity of the United 
Kingdom; rejects that changes in the present constitutional balance are needed; indicates 
where further devolution might prove advantageous; suggests improvements in Scotland’s 
system of executive self-government of its internal affairs; suggests how Scotland’s total 
and particularly its industrial contribution to the United Kingdom could be increased; 
and points to the need to strengthen industry-government relationships. 



3. The Unity of the United Kingdom 

In addition to being united under the Crown in Parliament, industry in Scotland sees 
the component parts of the United Kingdom as being economically interdependent but 
not uniform, each making its characteristic contribution to the whole. Within the United 
Kingdom, the interests of British industry are inextricably intermingled and cohesive. 

It follows that it is upon the prosperity of the United Kingdom as a whole that Scotland’s 
own prosperity depends and conversely it is of great importance that Scotland should 
make its maximum contribution to the total British economy. 

We conclude therefore that the unity of the United Kingdom and the cohesion of British 
industry within it are potent assets for Scotland which it would be folly to jeopardise. 
The existing legislative, executive and judicial system has worked well in and for Scotland. 
This system is well understood by industry and in our view radical changes in the consti- 
tutional balance and structure of the United Kingdom or its Parliamentary system would 
be justified so far as Scotland is concerned only for the most compelling reasons. We have 
been able to identify none. 



4. An “Assembly” for Scotland 

As the Commission will be aware, a proposal is currently being debated for the revival 
of some form of Scottish Assembly or Parliament. The CBI Council in Scotland has not 
succeeded in identifying any advantages for industry which such an Assembly would hold 
out but on the other hand we cannot see that any disadvantages would be involved. It is 
felt however that it would add unnecessarily to the complexities and cost of Government. 
In our view the trend should be in the direction of reducing the complexity and clarifying 
the processes of Government. 

In any event as it seems that this is more a political than an industrial problem, we have 
indicated our preference not to express a firm opinion. In general we would recommend 
that the proposal should await the reaction of public opinion to the conclusions of the 
Select Committee on Scottish Affairs and the proposals of HM Government for the 
reform of local government in Scotland. 



*The CBI submitted a general memorandum of evidence with appendices relating to England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. This is the section on Scotland. The section relating to 
Northern Ireland appears in Minutes of Evidence, Volume III — Northern Ireland — HMSO — 
£1 ’40. The remainder of the evidence has yet to be published. 
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5. Devolution 

The trend towards responsibility for Scotland in regulating its internal affairs which the 
flexibility of the British constitution allows, is long established and has brought substantial 
benefits to Scotland. The extent to which Scotland discharges this responsibility and its 
characteristic methods of doing so now amount to executive self-government with, in 
addition, an independent judiciary subject only to the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords and legislative freedom over a wide range of internal affairs. The timely 
Memorandum submitted by the Scottish Office to the Commission highlights this but 
seems insufficiently understood by the public generally. In our view, this requires 
remedying. 

Refinement of the Scottish system of central and local government is now needed, 
extended where this is seen to be advantageous and fuller use made of existing resources 
and experience. 

We believe with certain reservations that the Wheatley Report, on which we will be 
commenting separately to the Scottish Development Department, provides a firm founda- 
tion on which to build locally. Centrally, we advocate continuation of the devolutionary 
process as being in the best interests of Scotland and consequently of the United Kingdom. 
This should not however be pursued for its own sake. The need and advantages of devolu- 
tion should be clearly pre-determined and measured. 

6. Improvements in the Scottish System of Government 

It is characteristic of the system of government in Scotland that its Departments succeed 
in drawing on special knowledge and skill in the preparatory work which often leads to 
changes of policy or which has a bearing on the implementation of existing policies. 

From the industrial viewpoint this has proved a valuable technique of government 
which seems capable of extension to enable people from a wide range of interests to 
participate actively in regulating Scotland’s internal affairs. We commend it to the 
Commission as capable of application locally as well as centrally. 

We believe in the former particularly that in addition to the elective processes which the 
Wheatley Report proposes, there is room for wide sections of the community, including 
industry, to participate ad hoc in a co-opted, consultative or advisory capacity over wide 
areas of regional and local affairs. To enable as many as possible to participate along 
these lines would, we believe, help to dispose of the canard that most of Scotland’s affairs 
are regulated from London. It would also in our estimation help to narrow the gap 
between Government and the governed. 

7. Responsibility for Scotland’s Economic Affairs 

(Note — certain nomenclature and points of detail in the section may require modifica- 
tion when the effect in Scotland of the new division of Departmental responsibilities has 
been clarified. Its substance however will remain unaltered so far as is known at present.) 

There are a number of functions having a very important bearing on the economic 
affairs of Scotland for which the Secretary of State has no statutory responsibility and on 
which he can only exercise his influence. We accept that this influence is very considerable 
but we do not think this method of operation is adequate for current and likely future 
needs. 

In the case of the Scottish industrial estates for example, statutory responsibility lies 
partly with the Board of Trade, partly with the Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation 
for certain mangement functions restricted by Statute and partly with the Treasury which, 
by administrative convention, operates through the Chief Valuer for Scotland and the 
District Valuers in determining rentals, etc. This generally has proved unsatisfactory and 
urgently requires review in any event. 

Also in the Board of Trade field, its Advisory Committee (BOTAC) sits in London. 
We appreciate of course that Scotland is well represented on this Advisory Committee 
but we think it would be rewarding to study the possibility of a body analogous to BOTAC 
being established in Scotland to advise the Secretary of State directly on the merits of 
proposed developments in Scotland seeking Government assistance. 

In the case of education, training and technolo^, statutory responsibility lies partly 
with the Secretary of State (all schools, central training colleges and the award of Univer- 
sity students’ grants); partly with the Department of Employment and Productivity 
(trmning grants and training schemes); partly with the Department of Education and 
Science (a Minis^ unrepresented in Scotland but exercising statutory responsibility for 
ei^t Scottish universities which produce approximately 15 per cent of British first degree 
graduates); and partly with the Scottish Office of the Ministry of Technology which is 
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responsible for certain aspects of liaison with the universities, Colleges of Technology and 
for research and development, e.g., in the National Engineering Laboratory and the 
Institute of Advanced Machine Tool Technology and Control, both of which are 

centralised at East Kilbride. _ . o i j • • it 

The generation and distribution of electricity in Scotland is in the hands of two 
autonomous Public Corporations established by Scottish statutes and responsible directly 
to the Secretary of State while other forms of energy come under the former Ministry of 
Power now the Ministry of Technology through Scottish Boards which are in touch with 
the Scottish Office of that U.K. Ministry. 

In transport, statutory responsibility is divided between the Secretary of State and the 
Ministry of Transport which has no Scottish Office. 

Conventionally, the function of the former United Kingdom Department of Economic 
Affairs was exercised within Scotland by the Regional Development Division of the 
Scottish Office. Presumably the same relationship with the D.E.A.’s successors will 

continue. . tm • i , 

The establishment under the Secretary of State of the Economic Planning Board, whose 
membership consists of the chief officials of the Scottish Departments and of such regional 
offices of the U.K. Ministries as exist in Scotland, is symptomatic of the need for co- 
ordination. So far as it has evolved, the Board has proved satisfactory but is capable of 
considerable improvement. 

It seems to us that the diffuse picture of fragmented responsibility which emerges from 
the preceding paragraphs requires objective reappraisal and its significance in relation to 
economic development measured, with a view to consolidating the Secretary of State’s 
responsibility for the economic affairs of Scotland. Representations in this sense have 
been made also to the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs. 

If further devolution in this context were to prove feasible, we recognise that this might 
be open to the criticism that it would increase the overload on the Secretary of State and 
involve increased public expenditure. Our view on this would be that relief of the existing 
load on the Secretary of State is overdue in any event and as this would seern to call for 
the appointment of at least one additional Minister, devolution of functions in the areas 
we have indicated might be facilitated and improve the cost-effectiveness of the total 

administration. . „ . 

Nor should it be overlooked that the transfer to St. Andrew’s House of certain functions 
of the Scottish Offices of the G.B./U.K. Ministries would have the important consequence 
of enabling the latter to carry out their remaining U.K. functions more effectively. It 
would also present an opportunity to delegate decision marking authority under clearly 
stated Ministerial principles to the senior and very able officials in charge of these offices, 
by whom Scotland is well served. 

8. Scotland’s Total Contribution to the United Kingdom 

Fundamental to the views expressed in this Memorandum is the need for measures to be 
adopted aimed at the long term increase in Scotland’s productive capacity and conse- 
quently in the country’s ability to sustain stable employment and general prosperity. As 
stated earlier in this Memorandum, this is as much a United Kingdom concern as a 
Scottish. 

The CBI in Scotland has made a considerable study of this problem and has reached 
the conclusion that, while the many different measures which have been tried over many 
years have undoubtedly achieved improvements, they are insufficient for current and 
likely future needs. We point for instance to the level of unemployment in Scotland which 
consistently remains above the national average ; to the low level of productive investment 
and to the lack of profitability of industry in Scotland generally. In the past we feel that 
policies have been over-concerned with finding remedies for short-term ills such as the 
introduction of new industry for the purpose of reducing unemployment for its own sake. 
What is now needed is not only the removal of such ills but more positive attempts to 
identify and concentrate resources and efforts in developing Scotland’s productive assets 
and skills. Broadly we feel these can be said to lie principally in certain types of industry, 
agriculture, financial management, tourism and the academic field. It is in these areas 
particularly that we feel Scotland’s potential can be most fruitfully realised. 

9. Productive Investment 

So far as industry is concerned, we accept that Government measures aimed at improve- 
ment of the living and working environment are essential but we reject that in themselves 
they can be the prime mover in stimulating the massive increase in Scotland’s productive 
capacity which is needed and which Scotland is capable of sustaining. 
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In our view the immediate generator of an increase in productive capacity is investment. 
The aim therefore should be to make Scotland more attractive to investors. At present an 
investor having taken into account all current incentives, will not necessarily obtain a 
materially better return on investment in a development area than in a non-development 
area. That is the fundamental reason why measures to exploit the potential of Scotland 
have not been fully successful. 

The CBI in Scotland is convinced that the key to a solution lies in the field of taxation. 
The effect of existing profit and partial investment stimulants is eroded by taxes and in 
certain cases by high distribution requirements. This erosion is so severe that even 
cnh«;tantial stimulants, which artificially lower costs, do not have a chance to convert 
return on investment decisively in favour of a development area. 

We have therefore reached the conclusion that a policy of stimulating Scotland’s 
contribution to the general prosperity of the United Kingdom should be based primarily 
on tax measures designed to give an investor a substantially better return on investment in 

^^We ht-ve therefore prepared a case which shows that this could be achieved by the 
introduction of a regional corporation tax. 

Currently we are examining how policies based on these principles are implemented m 
countries overseas with special reference to the rules which govern eligibility. 

We recognise that there are formidable difficulties in adding measures of this kind to 
the range of incentives which are available. We are convinced however that these can be 
overcome by the high capability which exists in these matters within the responsible 
Government Departments. We greatly hope therefore that the Commission will urge a 
high level study of the possibilities which proposals along these lines hold out. 



10. Conclusion 

In the view of the CBI, Scotland possesses the resources of men and experience needed 
to promote in its own as well as the United Kingdom’s interests a strategy based on the 
principles outlined in this Memorandum. The keys to success are greatly increased 
productive investment, more responsibility to Scotland for its internal affairs coupled 
with highly skilled co-ordination which we believe the Secretary of State’s machinery is 

well equipped to provide. . . 

Industry in Scotland will clearly have a most important part to play in promoting and 
executing such a strategy. The CBI in Scotland and Civil Service leaders are now col- 
laborating in an attempt to define how industry-government relationships can be extended 
and improved in a combined effort to meet the objectives. 



Mr. M. J. G. WYLIE, Mr. H. B. GRANT, Mr. A. R. MILLER, 
Mr. J. ROBERTSON, Mr. J. D. R. VEALE, Mr. N. TATE 

AND Mr. N. a. dew 

Called and examined 



316. Chairman: The Confederation of 
British Industry has submitted written 
evidence relating to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Witnesses from the CBI have 
been kind enough to come here today to 
explain for our benefit that part of the 
evidence which relates to Scotland. We 
shall be glad to hear their views. Mr. 
Wylie, do you wish to make an opening 

statement ? (Mr. Wylie ) : We very much 

appreciate your having asked us to submit 
views. So far as the CBI is concerned in 
Scotland, as distinct from the CBI in the 
rest of the country, we believe the principal 
aim should be to provide incentive for 
industry to come to Scotland. 

317. Yes; but, before we come to 
economic questions, I should first like to 



put some questions of a more political 
nature, in order to get them out of the 
way. Regarding the question of legislative 
devolution for Scotland, you say you have 
not been able to identify ^y compelling 
reasons for radical change in the constitu- 
tional balance in the United Kingdom. 

That is correct. 

318. You then go on to say that you 
prefer not to express a firm opinion on what 
is a political rather than an industrial 

problem. ^It is the view of those of us 

here today that we see no advantages 
whatsoever for an Assembly or a Conven- 
tion in Scotland. 

319. Do you see any disadvantages ? 

{Mr. Grant): We have looked at this purely 
from the industrial point of view, which we 
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think is our task. From that point of view, 
we see neither disadvantages nor advan- 
tages in an Assembly such as we have 
heard publicised recently. The view of 
industry in Scotland is that an Assembly 
would tend to complicate the affairs of 
government without any compensating 
advantage. 

320. Have you considered whether or 
not the existence of a Parliament in 
Northern Ireland has been of economic 

advantage to that country? We have 

not specifically considered the position of 
Northern Ireland. Over the years, when the 
question of devolution to Scotland has been 
reviewed by successive Commissions such 
as this, we have been conscious that there 
has been a very firm opinion that a system 
which is proper to Northern Ireland is not 
necessarily equally proper for Scotland, 
within Great Britain. 

321. Obviously it may be dangerous to 
draw analogies between the two countries, 
because the Northern Ireland Parliament 
depends upon factors which have never 
affected Scotland. Is your attitude to the 
Northern Ireland Parliament that the 
Northern Irish have got it and have to put 
up with it, and that it does neither good nor 

harm ? ^That is rather a leading question, 

but broadly that is true. 

322. Dr, Hunt: But you do not think a 
popular Assembly might generate more 
popular pressure behind the case for the 
further economic development of Scotland 
and thereby assist the CBI, industrially, in 

what it wants to do? {Mr. Wylie): I 

would say that a Scottish Assembly or 
Convention in Scotland, based politically, 
would not help Scottish industry at all. 

323. Professor Robertson: Assemblies 
run all the way from what might be called 
“talking-shops” to separatist or federal 
parliaments. Could you indicate which 
type you are talking about when you say it 
might do harm and would not do good? 

1 was talking about an Assembly in 

Scotland consisting of Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

324. That would be a meeting of the 
present M.P.s in Scotland; and you are 

saying that would not be of any help ? 

So far as industry is concerned, that is what 
I am saying. 

325. Would it be of any harm? 1 

would venture the opinion that such an 
Assembly, based in that way, would give 
the major part of its thought towards the 
reduction of unemployment, and this is not 



the salvation of Scotland and its industry 
as we see it. 

326. Chairman: We must not be too 
narrow about this because your view may 
be that no Members of Parliament are of 

any use anywhere to businessmen. No, 

sir; I do not say that at all. 

327. What I was suggesting without 

being flippant was that, looking at the 
matter from a business point of view, you 
may close your eyes to the political side of 
life during examination of the situation. 
Outside the office you may become a 
political animal, but in the office you may 
regard yourself as a business animal, not 
interested in constitutional or political 
aspects. Is that so? Yes. 

328. And your evidence has been pre- 

pared on the basis that you are businessmen 
and not political citizens? Correct. 

329. Dr. Hunt: You said a Parliament 
consisting of Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment would do no good and indeed might 
do political harm. Would you hold a 
similar view of a specially-elected Scottish 

Assembly ? Would you be hostile to it? 

If it were separately-elected without any 
reference to the Westminster Parliament 
and its composition, I personally would be 
against it, unless it included a fairly large 
number of co-opted members who were not 
willing to go through the election procedure, 
but who would be able to express an equal 
view with elected members on the business 
affairs of the country. 

330. Professor Robertson: You said 

earlier that an Assembly would be pre- 
occupied with unemployment. I assume 
you do not think the question of un- 
employment is unimportant? It is not 

necessarily the cure for the Scottish 
economy or for Scottish industry. 

331. Leaving aside the powers of the 
Assembly, which we have not yet discussed, 
what harm would result from an Assembly 

discussing this problem? 1 think we 

have enough taDcing-shops in the country 
already. 

332. Mr. Craig Macdonald: Do we 

gather from this that, as far as the CBI is 
concerned, unemployment is fairly lightly 
dismissed because, in your view, it would 
be cured in any case by other proposals you 
have to make ? ^That is true. 

333. Chairman: Can political questions 
be dismissed quite as easily as that? I 
understand that you make proposals for 
economic reforms. You complain about the 
fragmentation of economic affairs and 
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propose that the Secretary of State should 
have greater consolidated powers in this 
sector. Do you not see some objection to 
the Secretary of State, with these wider 
economic powers, not being responsible to 

any democratic body in Scotland? (Mr. 

Grant): The fundamental philosophy in our 
evidence is that the United Kingdom is 
united but not necessarily uniform, and it 
is the strongly-held industrial view that the 
present constitutional balance of the 
United Kingdom serves the purposes 
perfectly well, provided it is used effectively 
and that there is more devolution in 
executive control for Scottish affairs. We 
accept that unemployment and other social 
problems have to be debated somewhere, 
but we are not conscious that they are not 
adequately debated in the United Kingdom 
Parliament. 

334. Is there not equally a case for a 
matching democratic responsibility? There 
are those who argue that the devolution of 
executive and administrative power ought 
to be matched by some devolution of 
democratic power taking the form of an 
Assembly which will control the bureau- 
cracy and the Executive — ^We in the CBI 
are management scientists, not political 
scientists. We do not pretend to know the 
answers. 

335. But you were saying that you saw 

disadvantages in an Assembly. ^We are 

not conscious of any disadvantages under 
the present system. 

336. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Are you not 
conscious that there is insufficient time in 
the U.K, Parliament to discuss Scottish 
affairs ? There is a feeling that business in 

the House of Commons is congested. 

Yes. 

337. Administrative devolution to Scot- 
land means that one deals with Depart- 
ments in Scotland, but the location of the 
political accountability is in England. 
Might one not get longer and more 
intimate discussion of Scottish affairs if 

there were an Assembly in Scotland? 

We are conscious that the limiting factor 
on Scottish legislation is the very over- 
crowded state of the U.K. Parliament, but 
we do not think the way to solve this is 
necessarily to have an Assembly in Scot- 
land. We are inclined to think the problem 
of the Westrmnster Parliament is a matter 
of re-organising its procedures. 

338. Chairman: This is an interesting 
point. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence from many businessmen on this 
subject. Have you any particular reforms 



in mind? We have not given any 

detailed thought to it. We are advised there 
is a backlog of Scottish legislation. There 
is ample power to promote this but it 
cannot be got into the Westminster 
programme. 

339. Your view is that no constitutional 

reforms appear to be required in order to 
bring about what you want: the re- 
organisation of the management of indus- 
try ? {Mr. Wylie) : That is correct. 

340. One practical reform you propose 
is the creation of a Scottish Minister of 

Commerce. {Mr. A. R. Miller): We 

also suggested the establishment of a 
Scottish BOTAC (what would now be a 
Ministry of Technology Advisory Com- 
mittee*). We have had second thoughts 
about that proposal. We have also recom- 
mended on an earlier occasion that the 
Secretary of State should have an economic 
and/or industrial adviser. Existing bodies, 
such as the CBI, are an example of the 
sources from which he could obtain 
industrial advice. 

341. The advice the Secretary of State 
enjoys at the moment has not been dis- 
closed to us, but I should be surprised if 
he were short of advice on industrial 

matters. Do you think he is? (Mr. 

Wylie): We think that if he had an 
economic, and probably also an industrial, 
adviser full-time, he would be better 
advised than he is at present. 

342. Mr. Craig Macdonald: Do your 
second thoughts about MOTAC mean that 
you no longer stand by the proposal in 
your evidence to establish a Scottish 
Committee? Secondly, you express the 
view that Scotland is well represented on 
the Advisory Committee, On what ground 

do you base that statement ? (Mr. A. R. 

Miller): When we originally considered 
BOTAC, as it then was, we were concerned 
that some firms, particularly some of the 
smaller ones, did not seem to get the 
service we thought they should. Since then 
MOTAC, as it now is, has sent the Senior 
Manager to Scotland every month, and we 
believe that reform will be very beneficial. 
When we were looking at the issue of 
BOTAC/MOTAC, however, we started to 
wonder whether Scottish representation on 
MOTAC, which is primarily based on 
London, would have the same subtlety or 
be quite so concerned or so understanding 
on certain Scottish problems. That led us to 
the thought that possibly it would be right 
for the Secretary of State or the Mini- 
ster concerned to have the benefit of the 
knowledge of some Scottish industrialists. 



*Subsequently entitled “Local Employment Acts Advisory Committee” (LEAFAC). 
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However, when we thought further 
about that, we felt — as Mr. Wylie has said 
— ^that part of our anxiety would be 
curtailed if the Secretary of State were to 
appoint a financial or economic adviser, 
who would be in contact with existing 
organisations such as the Chambers of 
Commerce, and be able to give expert 
advice. This was our recent thinking. 

343. Professor Robertson'. Other wit- 
nesses have put to us the point about the 
operation of MOTAC in Scotland, especi- 
ally as it concerns the smaller Scottish 
companies. One administrative reform 
suggested has been that MOTAC should 
arrange more adequate coverage for 
Scotland. Another suggestion has been that 
part of the total sum available to MOTAC 
should be allocated to a Scottish Committee, 
which would develop its own criteria and 
make its own decisions. What do you 

think of these suggestions ? {Mr. 

Wylie): The machinery exists through the 
Scottish Economic Planning Council at the 
moment. The Council’s Industrial Com- 
mittee advises it and information is obtained 
from bodies such as the CBI. 

344. But the Industrial Committee does 

not influence MOTAC? No, that is 

why we have stressed the importance of 
closer Scottish contact with MOTAC. The 
arrangement that the Senior Manager 
comes to Scotland once a month is a 
development since our evidence was 
submitted to you. Along with improvement 
in the present machinery of economic 
planning and industrial decision-taking in 
Scotland by the appointment of an 
economic or industrial adviser to the 
Secretary of State, that improvement 
should be sufficient until the reforms 
proposed by the Wheatley Report come 

into operation. {Mr. A. R. Miller): The 

proposal that a certain sum of money 
might be allocated to a Scottish Committee 
is, I think, a good idea. 

345. Is this because you consider that on 
the present basis Scotland does not get its 

share of MOTAC money? It is really a 

question of speed. (Mr. Grant): We are 

perhaps becoming bemused by the label 
“Scottish MOTAC”. MOTAC has one 
specific job. As I understand it, there 
requires to be machinery in Scotland, 
headed by an economic or financial adviser, 
with a team who would advise him about 
the commercial soundness of enterprises 
seeking aid in Scotland, and we think they 
would perform a broader function than 
MOTAC. A Scottish industrial advisory 
council would, in our view, take the place 
of the present Scottish Economic Planning 
Council. 



346. Chairman : The criticism of MOTAC 
that it has rather ponderous and time- 
wasting machinery is not perhaps a matter 
for us as it concerns Departmental organisa- 
tion rather than constitutional considera- 
tions. It does, however, seem to be a real 

grievance. {Mr. Wylie): It has been 

suggested that small firms in particular are 
dissatisfied because of delays. As well as 
disposing of this complaint, a Scottish body 
would be able not only to examine the 
economic viability of a project but also to 
recommend its location, which we do not 
believe can be done from London. 

347. Your suggestion that there should 

be an economic or financial adviser to the 
Secretary of State is also not really a 
constitutional matter but a proposal for 
improving office organisation. I think the 
Secretary of State is just as likely to take 
your advice about that as he is to take 
ours. {Mr Veale): It is perhaps im- 

portant to remember that the fiscal policy 
of the United Kingdom is designed to meet 
particular problems of the country as a 
whole. When applied across the board, 
however, the policy does not contribute to 
the prosperity of Scotland, which cannot 
afford the “stop-go” policy of the United 
Kingdom. We are therefore concerned that 
the Secretary of State for Scotland should 
have at his personal disposal expert advice 
on the possible effect of future changes on 
Scotland. An Assembly for Scotland would 
just create another hurdle in the lines of 
communication. If the peculiar problems of 
Scotland, such as geographical location and 
the economic cost of distribution of goods, 
could be better understood, specific con- 
sideration could, I believe, be given to 
Scotland; for example, there might be 
variable corporation tax to ease the effect 
of having to live with a central policy that 
is right for the rest of the country. 

348. Mr. Maitland Mackie: To make 
changes in the application of central fiscal 
policy in Scotland — for example so that a 
squeeze might not apply — it would be 
necessary to have political control, which 

you do not accept. ^I think a variable 

corporation tax, taking due account of 
profitability and other factors in different 
localities, could easily be applied across the 
country without necessarily .involving 
political autonomy. 

349. Chairman: I understand the Board 
of Inland Revenue are not happy about 
variable corporation tax. I caii see some 
difficulties about this on integration 

between England and Scotland. -{Mr. 

A. R. Miller): I think Mr. Veale envisages 
variable corporation tax applying to 
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regions of England as well. (Mr. 

Vealey I also envisage variations within 
Scotland. To establish industry in Aberdeen 
is clearly more difficult than in the industrial 
belt. The proposal seems to give desirable 
flexibility. 

350. Professor Robertson: The central 
proposition is that there should be some 
mechanism of economic discussion and 
some pressure with an industrial base for 
influencing United Kingdom policy from 
Scotland. One can think of several different 
ways in which this might be achieved. 
Yesterday the Liberal Party suggested that 
one possibility would be to establish in 
some degree an independent staff for the 
Scottish Economic Planning Council. On 
Mr. Grant’s formulation, the Council 
would, I gather, have subsumed within it 
an industrial council. Are you really saying 
that one would replace the other, or is the 
proposal simply that the Secretary of State 
should have a stronger economic Depart- 
ment, which presumably would exist not so 
much for executive decision-taking as to 
give advice and to take part in discussions 
with the Treasury. Which of these would it 
be? One is external to the Scottish Office 

and the other is very much inside it. 

The planning function is important and an 
Advisory Council is necessary to make sure 
that the right decisions are reached. I think 
the tendency has been for the latter 
mechanism not to operate effectively. It 
has not been fully appreciated that prob- 
lems have been created when the central 
policy comes to be carried out in Scotland. 
We want the appreciation stiffened up. 
There are plenty of people who can give 
advice, but we want the appointment of 
somebody with a direct link with one of the 
bodies involved. 

351. Would this be a senior civil servant, 
or is it to be a stiffening of the Ministerial 

team? Probably both, but essentially 

we want to have in this area a very acute 
person, who would be neutral but who 
would understand the problem in total. 

352. Chairman: You are in some danger 

of proposing the setting up of another 
Department in St. Andrew’s House, are 
you not? That is not necessarily a bad 
thing, but it is not really what you want, is 
it? If I understand you correctly, you want 
something rather more informal. ^Yes. 

353. Professor Robertson: Section 7 of 
your memorandum refers to the possi- 
bility of transferring responsibilities to St. 
Andrew’s House, and also refers to co- 
ordination between the existing Depart- 
ments. In your view are these certain 
activities wMch should be administratively 



or executively devolved to St. Andrew’s 

House, which are not indicated here? 

(Mr. Grant): Yes. Within these areas we 
have mentioned in Section 7 we think there 
should be a greater measure of executive 
responsibility devolved upon the Secretary 
of State in order to consolidate his overall 
responsibilities for the economic affairs of 
Scotland. We realise this would obviously 
increase the burden on a Minister already 
very overloaded. We have to balance the 
advantages and disadvantages of perhaps 
creating a new Department under the 
Secretary of State to deal with this further 
devolution against the problem of increased 
public expenditure and all that goes with it. 
The CBI in Scotland has reached the con- 
clusion that this would be a price well 
worth paying. 

354. May we consider the actual items? 
The point about a Scottish Industrial 
Estates Corporation is rather a specialised 
one, and we have already talked about 
MOTAC. I would like to move on to 
education, training and technology and 
ask whetlaer you are suggesting that it 
would be desirable for executive responsi- 
bility for training grants and schemes to be 
transferred from the Department of Em- 
ployment and Productivity to the Scottish 
Office or whether you are proposing that the 
Secretary of State for Scotland might have 
power to vary the pattern of such schemes 

and advise on new ones ? My members 

could see the latter possibility happening. 
The Secretary of State could authorise 
modification of existing schemes. It may be 
these schemes are perfectly adequate, but 
there might be modification within the 
United Kingdom’s overall concept of 
training responsibilities. We tried to say 
that education and training are so closely 
linked that this fragmentation between the 
Scottish Education Department and D.E.P. 
is inappropriate. 

355. Given that training is particularly 
important, do you think it would help more 
to strengthen the D.E.P. officer in Scotland 
and increase his links with St. Andrew’s 
House so as to get some more flexible and 
stronger administration of the D.E.P.- 
sponsored schemes in Scotland, or for the 
Secretary of State to set up his own 
training Department, separate from 

D.E.P. ? On your first point of possibly 

strengthening D.E.P. in Scotland, we say 
that a man cannot serve two masters— and 
in this case who would he be serving, the 
Secretary of State or the Minister in 
England? 

356. This is getting to the heart of the 
dilemma raised by this section of the 
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evidence. The reply you have just given 
would amount to an argument that the 
Scottish Economic Planning Board cannot, 
of its nature, work because it is an ad- 
mixture of the Secretary of State’s responsi- 
bilities and United Kingdom responsi- 
bilities. But I do not say that the 

Planning Board should not continue to 
deal with other functions apart from 
training. 

357. So it is training that you are 

particularly concerned with? Yes, in- 

dustrial training. 

358. Mr. J. Miller: You feel it should be 

different in Scotland? It stems from a 

different educational system but is inter- 
linked with it. 

359. Is it for this reason, rather than 
because of any clash between D.E.P. and 
S.E.D., that you wish industrial training 

treated differently? Yes. It is the 

Scottish context we are talking about. As 
far as we are aware, there is no clash 
between D.E.P. and S.E.D. 

360. Professor Robertson: Training is 
within the D.E.P. because it is an 
employment-related activity, and that 
creates for the educational world difficulties 
which apply equally in England and 
Scotland. Are you proposing that responsi- 
bility for training in Scotland should be 
handed over to the Secretary of State for 

Scotland? ^If it is to the advantage of 

Scotland, why not? 

361. Mr. J. Miller: Surely it is because 
you are asking for the training system to be 
based on the English educational system 
that you consider it presents no conflict 
between D.E.P. and the Department in 
England; but, on the contra^, do not 
differences in the Departments in England 

make for tensions and difficulties ? 

Yes. 

362. Professor Robertson: And is that 

true — ^that it is based on an English 
system ? Yes. 

363. In what respect? ^As I under- 

stand the curriculum in the schools, so far 
as vocational training is concerned, it is 
quite different in the two countries. This is 
going to be more acute under the new 
changes in education that are forecast. We 
do not yet know the details, but this is a 
natural concomitant on the part of the 
Scottish education system — that it should 
continue training for work at the stage 
where young men and women are leaving 
school to enter their careers. I think this 
ought to be closely linked to our education 
system in Scotland. 



364. Chairman: In the last paragraph of 
Section 7 you refer to consequences of 
transfer of further functions to the Sec- 
retary of State. One consequence would be 
that the Secretary of State, already a very 
overloaded Minister, would be overloaded 
even more. The organisation of government 
in Scotland is already unusual with a 
tendency for more and more responsi- 
bilities to be laid on one Minister, who is 
given a number of subordinate Ministers to 
assist him. Your proposals, made for 
reasons of industrial organisation, would 
increase that tendency. Do you have any 
comment on the constitutional problem 

arising? (Mr. J. Robertson): If I may 

say so, you have expressed excellently the 
difficulty of which we are aware. In all our 
evidence so far we have avoided saying that 
what we want in Scotland is a Minister of 
Development, because we do not really 
wish to set up another Department. 

365. Dr. Hunt: You also propose that 
other functions should be made the 
executive responsibility of the Secretary of 
State. You refer to energy (other than 
electricity which is already transferred) and 
those aspects of transport in Scotland which 
remain the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Transport. Do you actually want executive 
responsibility for all these functions trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State, with the 

consequent addition to his burden? 

(Mr. A . R. Miller) : We are drawing to the 
attention of the Commission certain points 
which we feel should be looked at. We are 
not trying to suggest a solution. To take the 
example of transport, we feel there should 
be a strengthening in Scotland, possibly by 
the creation of a Scottish Office of the 
Ministry of Transport. In the case of 
electricity, we are drawing attention to the 
existence of two separate authorities and 
raising the question of greater integration. 

366. Chairman: That is perfectly fair, 
but you have also rejected as a possible 
solution the creation of a Scottish legis- 
lature. 

367. Professor Robertson: Are there a 
number of U.K. activities which could 
properly be administered more fully in 
Scotland, in some cases by transfer and in 
other cases by strengthening of the office in 
Scotland of the relevant U.K. Ministry. In 
some cases, is there no particular preference 
for one solution or the other, but in all 

cases a problem of co-ordination ? (Mr. 

Grant) : This is true. 

368. That takes us back to the Chair- 
man’s concern with the constitutional 
implications for the position of the 
Secretary of State. Would the point not be 
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reached at which the Secretary of State 
became the Chairman of a committee of 
designated Ministers, rather than the 
senior of a number of Ministers, all of 
whom take the same designation? How 
would that work?— (Mr. Tate): What 
you have said is precisely right. I think the 
whole of Section 7 is an expression of our 
view that the basic problem with Scotland 
is fragmentation. Transport is an excellent 
example. The Secretary of State is respon- 
sible for roads, the Board of Trade is 
responsible for airports, rail has no real 
controller in Scotland at all, and as regards 
harbours we do not know what the 
position will be. The CBI believes that the 
solutions to Scottish problems in one field 
inevitably affect other related fields, and 
this constant fragmentation, of which 
transport is only one example, must 
certainly have very harmful effects else- 
where. Without submitting a ready-made 
solution, which is perhaps beyond both our 
competence and authority, we are anxious 
to point out that difficulties arise from this 
fragmentation. 

369. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Do your 
competitors in England think the situation 

is better in England than in Scotland? 

We have reservations about the situation in 
England. In our evidence to the Commis- 
sion we have suggested that there should be 
a body with funds at its disposal which 
could provide various services. These 
would be nearly as comprehensive as those 
which are provided by the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

370. Chairman: The administration of 
British ports is now in the melting pot. Are 
you saying that, whatever solution is 
adopted, it ought not to be taken on a U.K. 
basis because it might be appropriate to 
England and inappropriate to Scotland? 
{Mr. Robertson): It should not neces- 
sarily be taken on a U.K. basis. It should 
be looked at from the point of view of 
Scotland’s economy as a whole. 

371. Supposing the same solution is not 
appropriate for England and Scotland, do 
you say this is not a decision for the U.K. 

Parliament? Our point is that on the 

present arrangement the individual Minister 
who would be responsible for raising 
Scottish aspects in the U.K. Parliament 
would presumably be the Secretary of 
State; and we feel he is inadequately 
advised and served at the moment and 
unable to express a view on all these 
inter-related questions. 

372. It could be said that parliamentary 
control is to some extent an illusion and 
that it is the Executive which decides and 



not Members of Parliament. If parlia- 
mentary control were not an illusion, your 
suggestion could mean 71 Scottish members 
saying “This is not the answer for the 
United Kingdom as a whole” while the 
other members would be saying “Yes, it 

is.” Yes, but parliamentary control is 

an illusion. 

373. In that case the reality is one 
Minister in the Cabinet saying “This is not 
the answer for the United IQngdom as a 
whole”, and all the rest of the Cabinet 

saying that it is. 1 would prefer that 

risk to the risk of a separate legislature. 

{Mr. Wylie) : I support that very much, and 
particularly in connection with the question 
of rail, road, air and ports, which are all 
under the heading of transport — it might 
be a good idea for the Secretary of State 
to have a transport co-ordinator. 

374. With powers, or just advisory? 

To advise the Secretary of State on what to 
allow and what not to allow. 

375. Dr. Hunt: But you want to ^ve him 

an ultimate executive responsibility? 

Yes. 

376. And therefore you are funda- 
mentally in disagreement with evidence we 
had at an earlier stage from the Scottish 
Office that devolution of administrative and 
executive functions to the Scottish Office 
had gone about as far as it could humanly 

go ? Yes. {Mr. Grant) : In our view 

this balance of the United Kingdom with 
Scotland will become doubly important in 
the event of this country going into 
Europe. The co-ordination of transport is 
of great importance to us. The whole 
administrative machinep^ and constitu- 
tional balance of the United Kingdom and 
Scotland is going to be vital, and this is why 
we suggest that these areas mentioned in 
Section 7 should be looked at very long 
and hard to see if the speed and efficiency 
of our executive machinery cannot be 
greatly improved. 

377. Are you saying also that in looking 

at those functions it would seem that in 
some cases the solution would be more 
devolution within a U.K. Ministry, and in 
others it might be the transferring of 
responsibility to the Scottish Office; and 
that in any event you would like to see 
some stronger machinery in the Scottish 
Office to co-ordinate these functions which 
are run by Scottish Departments of U.K. 
Ministries? ^Yes, this is so. 

378. Professor Robertson: But is it all- 

embracing co-ordination which you are 
stressing rather than transfer of functions 
to the Scottish Office? ^Yes. 
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379. So there would be additional senior 
civil servants in the Scottish Office, organ- 
ised in some convenient way, plus new 

Ministers for Scotland? {Mr. Wylie): 

Yes, it could well mean that. 

380. This brings us back to explicit 

designation and identification of Ministerial 
responsibilities for Scotland. Would these 
Ministers be industrially advised — ^you have 
almost said that if they were industrially 
advised they would not need any other 
advice, although you were kind enough to 
use economic and industrial advice as 
transposable terms ? Would you say that is 
advisory control of a kind which is identi- 
fied by the team and which pushes every- 
body else under the carpet? Yes, this 

would certainly speed things up. 

381. Chairman : If the problem is primar- 
ily one of co-ordination and this is an 
urgent and important matter, the constitu- 
tional solution is comparatively simple: 
abandon Scottish government altogether. 
It would be perfectly easy to organise all 
these functions for Great Britain in 
London; in fact that would be the best 
place. The problem arises only because we 
insist on talking of Scotland. If we forget 
Scotland altogether, then co-ordination 

solves itself. Over and over again, 

decisions have been taken in London to 
cover the United Kingdom as a whole 
which have not covered the interests of 
Scotland. 

382. But that is the sort of complaint we 

get from Newcastle and Cardiff and 
Manchester. 1 accept that. 

383. So all you really want is some 
breaking down of the centralisation in 
London, not necessarily on a national 
basis. We should do this for specific areas, 
such as the north-east and the north-west, 

and not just on a Scottish basis ? Any 

area. (Mr. Tate ) : Recognising that each 

has peculiar problems. 

384. Dr. Hunt: On the same basis, a 
figure like the Secretary of State is vital in 
such a set-up. If there were eight regions in 
England there should be eight additional 

Secretaries of State in the Cabinet? 

We have not recommended that. 

385. But you have agreed that the 
Scottish position is really no different from 
that of any of the different regions of 
England. If a Secretary of State is needed 
for Scotland, it would follow that one is 
needed equally in the north-east and the 

north-west of England. (Mr. Veale): I 

do not think in fact this is really true. The 
nearer one gets to London the less the 
differences are, in terms of detailed 



problems of distribution and so on. I think 
Scotland has quite specific problems. For 
example, Aberdeen and Inverness, being 
distant from the centre, are in a different 
position from Newcastle, which is only four 
hours from London. We want somebody 
who understands Scotland ; we want shorter 
lines of communication; and we feel we 
need easy access, so that quick action can 
be taken to avoid damage being done by an 
attempt to apply policies which do not 
really help Scotland. 

386. I follow that. But why do you start 
your case from the premise of no indepen- 
dent government in Scotland. You do not 
wish Scottish affairs to be co-ordinated in 
London; but you also do not want them 
dealt with by a legislature in Scotland but by 
a single Minister in Scotland, standing at 
the head of a pyramid. I am not saying that 
this is wrong but it is surprising that you 
begin your impartial examination of the 
difficulties by rejecting one of the political 
solutions on what must, I suppose, be 

political grounds. 1 am quite sure that 

we have regarded the question not from a 
political standpoint but because we see 
Scotland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom industrial scene — many com- 
panies operating here, my own included, 
have their headquarters in the south. I 
would have thought it was perfectly right 
that we should be able to get the viewpoint 
of Scotland more adequately expressed 
where problems were arising in the 
United Kingdom and where they should be 
better understood. This is really the 
problem. 

387. Is it purely a matter of communica- 
tion? You mentioned the example of 

Aberdeen. This is an example where 

overhead costs are increased, the costs of 
distribution, and so on. 

388. It is not based on Scotland being a 

nation by itself? Being English myself, 

I do not care to speak on this; but I 
would not have thought this was the case. 
I would have thought what we want for 
Scotland is to encourage industry to come 
here and to ensure more prosperity for 

Scotland. (Mr. Wylie): To make a 

bigger percentage contribution. There is 
no parochialism, as far as I can see. 

389. Professor Robertson: You do not 
seem to have taken the argument about 
communication as far as you might. You 
have been careful to shorten lines of 
communication between yourselves and the 
Secretary of State and to establish a 
mechanism by which he may be many 
personalities, all in the right place at the 
right time. But does not tins point of 
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communication then get itself extended into 
the “talking-shop version” of devolution? 
Given a Scottish Advisory Council and a 
Minister of Development to ensure that 
your views are heard clearly, how do you 
propose to improve communication for the 

other groups of interest to society ? {Mr. 

Veale): If we get a proper strategy of 
industry and greater investment in Scotland, 
a lot of the rest will follow. Many of the 
problems that arise from lack of employ- 
ment would be dissipated. 

390. That assumes the Scottish problem 

is economically created? Yes. 

391. And that if this problem were 
solved, everything else would be solved. 
But even within that you get variations. 
One makes proposals for Inverary or 
Upper Clyde, but are they likely to appeal 

to the inhabitants of these places ? (Mr. 

Miller): I should say that we would not 
have the slightest objection to a Scottish 
Assembly and indeed, if it could be shown 
that other parties wished it, we would 
support it. But our concern is direct 
communication with as few bodies as 
possible between us and the powers making 
the legislation — ^very often the Treasury. In 
industry we see a very logical direct com- 
munication between the Secretary of State, 
together with his economic or industrial 
advisers, and the two or three bodies 
representing industry in Scotland — the CBI, 
the STUC, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Scottish Council, and so on. We are not 
rejecting the possibility of an Assembly; all 
we are putting forward is our industrial 
point of view. 

392. Chairman: We have been told that 
the modern concentration of industry — 
not only the control of Scottish industry 
from England but of British industry from 
America — has had a damaging effect on 
this country in that it takes away the 
decision-making people, who are missed in 
the community. One can see the theoretical 
force of that argument. Is there any 
practical force in it and, if so, do you think 
anything can be done about it from our 

point of view? {Mr. Veale): I think it 

really depends upon the quality of the 
people sent here to head up sections of the 
parent companies. If in fact they are good 
managers, they will make a contribution not 
only to promote the success of their own 
companies but also the Scottish economy 
at the same time. Our own company, for 
example, within the framework of a 
general expansion has directed a substantial 
part of this expansion to the Scottish 

operation over the last five years. {Mr. 

Wylie): I could go further: I think it is 



absolutely true to say that large companies 
controlled outside Scotland and represented 
here are represented by the highest category 
of men, and I do not think Scotland should 
have any complaints on that score. 

393. I do not think the complaint really 
concerns the calibre of the men who are 
managing the subsidiary companies in 
Scotland; the complaint is that really 
broad decisions of significance are not 
taken in Scotland but at the Head Office of 
that particular concern, wherever it may 

be. ^Perhaps it is because Scotland is not 

sufficiently attractive to more investors. 

394. But is there not a process of amal- 
gamation going on? {Mr. Veale): This 

is certainly true. 

395. And as this process goes on so the 
top management can only be in one place 
at one time. Whether it matters and, if 
so, whether anything can conceivably be 

done about it, is another matter. {Mr. 

Grant): If Scottish industry depends upon 
the prosperity of the United Kingdom as a 
whole, the tendency towards the creation 
of larger groups is a source of great strength 
and not of weakness. In any event the 
fundamental philosophy of the CBI in 
Scotland is that if we could somehow get a 
massive input of investment into Scotland, 
that would automatically change the centre 
of gravity. We are not sufficiently attractive 
to businesses as regards investment. 

396. Dr. Hunt: But surely the more inter- 
national companies are attracted to Scot- 
land the more the control of the country’s 
economic affairs is going elsewhere because 
these companies’ investment decisions are 

not made in Scotland? {Mr. Wylie): 

Does that really matter ? If these companies 
can be persuaded in the right climate to 
invest in Scotland, Scotland’s contribution 
to the economy of the U.K. as a whole will 
increase and that is what industry in 

Scotland wants. {Mr. Grant): As a 

corollary, an American controlled cor- 
poration will not willingly give up highly 
profitable investment in Scotland. On the 
other side of the coin, American corpora- 
tions shop around the whole of Europe to 
decide where they are going to invest. 
Scotland has to compete with this, and is 
not doing so. We know these companies 
are settling and investing money in Europe, 
the very international companies you have 
mentioned, and this we feel is the key to the 
whole problem. How does one put Scotland 
in a position to make a much larger 
contribution to the United Kingdom 
economy? 
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397. Chairman:Yonr considered opinion 

is that if a Scottish concern is amalgamated 
with a concern whose headquarters are 
outside Scotland, or outside Britain, this 
need not have any deleterious effect on the 
economy? (Mr. Wylie): If it is profit- 

able, that is correct. 

398. Dr. Langmuir: When the economic 
climate changes and such a company is in 
some trouble, its factory in Scotland would 
be closed down before the one in England ? 

(Mr. Grant): Industry is never static, 

and that is why we have to strengthen our 
own total machinery. 

399. Chairman: You suggested that 

Scotland was failing to attract foreign 
capital. I thought there had been some very 

large successes. 1 should express the 

thought better. It is not failing, but it has 
not been successful enough, and we are 
capable of doing a great deal more. 

400. Central and eastern Scotland is full 
of concerns supported by foreign capital. 

But we still find that profitability is 

lower than in the United Kingdom as a 
whole, while unemployment is higher. 

401. Dr. Hunt: Part of your implicit 
hostility to the concept of the Scottish 
Assembly is really linked with this desire 
to attract foreign capital into Scotland. It 
could well be that a Scottish Assembly 
with real powers might make statements, 
over which one had no control, which 
could scare off foreign industrialists from 
investing in Scotland. Is that at the back of 

your thinking? (Mr. Wylie): We have 

not thought along those lines at all. But, 
depending on the make-up of such an 
Assembly, that could easily be true; if the 
Assembly was purely politically based, it 
would be true. 

402. If it were a politically based 

Assembly that was hostile to the concept 
of foreign capital or a capitalist system, 
this would have certain disadvantages, as 
you see it, for international investment in 
Scotland ? It would, yes. 

403. Chairman: It is not the size of the 
covmtry that influences that. I gather there 
has been considerable foreign investment in 
the Irish Republic, which is only half the 

size of Scotland. (Mr. Grant ) : That is 

because there are better incentives. 

404. Professor Robertson : May I put the 
other extreme? I was struck by the 
Powellism of Mr. Grant’s statement on 
what the CBI desire, until we came to the 
point of what had to be done to achieve 
this. Yesterday the Scottish National Party 



said that the problem is to make ourselves 
competitive with Europe, to make Scotland 
a place that people want to come to and 
develop, and so on — broadly as you have 
said. You continued however, by arguing 
that Scotland must strengthen its position 
in the United Kingdom economy. The 
SNP concluded that a mechanism must be 
provided so that Scots can do this for 
themselves. Why do you reject that 

extreme answer ? (Mr. Wylie) : Because, 

as you have said, it was a particular Party 
talking. 

405. What are the key things you think 

wrong with such an economic policy? 

We in Scotland are tied to the economy of 
the U.K. as a whole, and this is as it 
should be. We would not like to see any 
bodies making decisions which could 
possibly influence people against coming to 
Scotland, because if they did so these 
decisions could only be described as 
irresponsible. 

406. Chairman : We have frequently been 
assured that the economy of the Irish 
Republic is tied to that of the United 

Kingdom. Do you agree with that? 1 

would agree, because the climate in which 
I have talked with investors in the south of 
Ireland is such that I would suggest that the 
foreign capital, which includes British, 
coming into the south of Ireland, is increas- 
ing at a pretty fast rate, and it includes 
Scottish capital which would otherwise have 
remained in Scotland. 

407. Mr. J. Miller: Is this not really an 
argument for a separate parliament? 
Could it not be argued the Irish Govern- 
ment has been able to give higher priority 
to industrial incentives, because it has spent 
less on social legislation than is spent 
proportionately in Scotland as part of the 
U.K., which is a very different type of 
country. In other words is it not so much 
that you are against a separate Parliament, 
as that you think it unlikely the political 
complexion of that Parliament would suit 

your interests ? 1 would agree with what 

you have just said. 

408. Chairman: I am interested in 

finding out what is the reason for this 
influx of foreign capital into the Irish 
Republic. What has caused it? ^Taxa- 

tion, purely and simply. 

409. Lower taxation? Both corpor- 
ate and individual. (Mr. Grant): In- 

centives. 

410. Mr. Craig Macdonald:Th.ey^\tnesses 
appear as innocent industrialists and 
businessmen — which I know to be true — 
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and they are presenting for our considera- 
tion problems and not solutions. Why then 
do they recommend, with certain unspeci- 
fied reservations, the acceptance of the 

Wheatley Report? Presumably you are 

suggesting that the Wheatley Report is a 
political decision; we do not accept that. 
We regard it as a most important step 
towards the creation of a modern local 
government machine, which is an integral 
part of the governmental machinery of the 
U K., and on which industry relies to a very 
large ’extent for many services. We think 
broadly, but not on political grounds, that 
the Wheatley recommendations are cor- 
rectly based; no doubt when they come to 
be implemented they will be modified. 

411. lam still not clear why the CBI in 
Scotland feels that the Wheatley recom- 
mendations are sound? Basically we 

think that the Wheatley Report emphasises 
the need to improve cost effectiveness of 
local government as the key to the whole 
thing, and it can only be done along these 
lines. 



AM. Chairman: We are justified in 
asking you only whether implementation 
of the recommendations will make for more 
efficient local government; but that con- 
sideration has to be balanced against 
whether the system will be more democratic. 
These are two questions which are really 

separate, but both have to be solved ? 

Yes. 



413. Dr. Hunt: I would like to go back 
to the point about the need for a United 
Kingdom economy, and the maintenance 
of it, to which you attach very great im- 
portance. How far do you do so because it 

subsidises the Scottish economy ? 

British industry is British, and it is in- 
extricably intermingled in the United 
Kingdom with all kinds of things— 
customer relationships, supply relation- 
ships, the fabric of companies, policy- 
making techniques. We cannot see any 
attempt being worth while to try to 
disentangle this. 

414. Scotland would be economically 
worse off if it was not for an amount of 
money pumped in from the Westminster 

Parliament? Our concern is not with 

what we get out, it is with the total stren^h 

of the British economy. {Mr. Wyliey. 

There are a few well known enterprises in 
Scotland, which I shall not name, making 
big losses and receiving very considerable 
support from the Government so that the 
unemployment rate does not rise. Ob- 
viously we would be worse off if that money 
had not come into Scotland from the 
Central Government, but we do not 



necessarily say it is a good thing that it has 
come. 

415. Chairman: I think the interdepen- 
dence of Anglo-Scottish businesses, British- 
European businesses and British-American 
businesses can be taken for granted, and is 
becoming more and more the case. 
Integrations are getting even larger and 
that may not have any repercussions on 

constitutional problems. {Mr. Grant): 

No. {Mr. Veale): This subsidy question 

will eventually disappear if we follow a 
sensible policy. 

416. Dr. Hunt: It might disappear, but 
one of the things you are arguing for is a 
differentiated system of corporation tax, 

and is not that really the same thing? 

{Mr. Wylie) : It would attract only profitable 
industry to Scotland, and therefore the 
necessity for subsidies from elsewhere 
would eventually disappear. 

417. But taxing industry at a lower rate 
in one part of the country is a subsidy to 

the industry ? Our proposals would cost 

the Exchequer nothing, so there is no 
greater subsidy in what we propose than 
there would be otherwise. 

418. A lower rate of tax in one area as 

compared to another does seem to me to 
be a form of subsidy. We are recom- 

mending withdrawal of other subsidies. 

419. Mr. Maitland Mackie: The system 
could be applied to purely Scottish industry 
with no other connections, but it would be 
difficult to apply to the kind of business we 
have been talking about — those which have 
English or international ramifications 1 - — 
We do not really accept that. We believe 
that the division can be done in several ways, 

quite simply. {Mr. Tate): The CBI 

nationally has reservations about regional 
corporation tax. 

420. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Businessmen 
on the whole are always very reluctant to 
give up their time even to look at Central 
Government. If there were to be an 
Assembly of some kind in Scotland it has 
been felt that the businessman in his own 
interest, if for no other reason, would be 
prepared to take part in it, because he 
would be closer to it. Have you had any 
discussion on the quality of people who 

might go in for this kind of thing? 

(Mr. Wylie): No. 

421. From your own observations, if 
there were an Assembly, would you be 
interested in Scottish politics in this way ? 

If I may answer that personally, and 

as I have done on many previous occasions. 
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I can envisage numbers of leading Scottish 
businessmen coming forward with very 
good ideas on an ad hoc advisory basis, but 
I do not think that they could possibly give 
the time to the hustings and the parapher- 
nalia surrounding an election as such. 

422. Chairman: Assuming the Wheatley 
reforms are effected, do you think the 
regional councils will be attractive to 

businessmen? No. (Mr. Grant): We 

feel strongly that the manufacturer’s job is 
to manufacture and sell his products. In so 
far as he finds time to give up to public 
service, it is to be encouraged. 

423. If it is the manufacturer’s job to 
manufacture, whose business is it to 

govern? Some manufacturers will in 

fact go on doing this, not in industry, but 
as individuals. 

424. Mr. Craig Macdonald : If businesses 
in Scotland were required to release men 
for service on Wheatley regional councils or 
in a Scottish Assembly, would they 

inevitably release only second raters? 

(Mr. Wylie): No, I do not accept that. An 
experiment along these lines has been 
extremely successful in certain parts of 
North America, and I think it would be 
equally successful here. Industry would see 



that it was in its interest to release good 
people for that purpose. 

425. Dr. Hunt: Suppose there were a 
two-Chamber Assembly in Scotland, the 
lower Chamber an elected body, and the 
other a non-elected advisory body contain- 
ing, for example, representatives of the 
CBI, the STUC, the Scottish churches, and 
other major interests in Scotland who, for 
very good reasons, did not go through the 
electoral process. How would you react to 

that? (Mr. Miller): I wonder if it 

would be necessary at all, because, if you 
are speaking of Wheatley, then when the 
regional councils come in, we hope they 
will use ad hoc committees to discuss 
technical questions, and the Secretary of 
State will presumably nominate people from 
all sides of industry to answer these 
technical questions. We hope it would be 
made mandatory to use such ad hoc 
technical committees. 

Chairman : I think you have done us very 
well, and we have kept you a long time. We 
have enjoyed listening, and we can only 
thank you for your assistance and the 
candid way you have given your evidence. 

(Mr. Wylie): Thank you very much 

for giving us the opportunity to talk to you. 

(The witnesses withdrew) 
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Sir ROBERT MACLEAN, Dr. W. S. ROBERTSON and Mr. D. McCALLUM 

Called and examined 



426 Chairman: We shall be very glad to 
hear what the witnesses from the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) have 
to sav in expanding the written evidence* 

whS is before us. {Sir Robert 

Maclean): We are very glad to have the 
opportunity of coming here. First I must 
apologise that Lord Clydesmuir, who is the 
Chairman of our Executive, is not here. I 
am deputising for him. Mr. McCallum is 
General Manager of Ferranti in Edinburgh 
and can speak on many matters associated 
with this enquiry, and Dr. Robertson, 
Executive Vice-President of the Council, 
has had a large share in preparing the 
evidence. 

427. Dr. Robertson, would you like to 

comment on your evidence? (Dr. 

Robertson): The paper we submitted was 
based on the assumption that what you 
would most wish from us were suggestions 
relating to the machinery of government 
rather than relating to particular policies. 

428. You give us very useful opinions on 
the subject of Scottish Office functions. 
Would you care to develop your views on 
how these functions could be improved? 

Wc proceeded from the experience that 

regional policies, as they affect the growth 
of industry, are only in part contained in 
the concepts of factory building, factory 
provision, financial assistance and public 
investment in infrastructure. In practical 
experience the prospects of industry depend 
to a large extent upon the whole environ- 
ment within which industry operates, and 
this is composed of many segments which 
are the responsibility of many different 
Ministries and public bodies. Those policies 
administered by these Departments and 
bodies are national in character; they have 
regional implications, but because they are 
inevitably fragrnented the regional element 
can be lost to sight. 

We therefore suggested in this paper that 
it will be important in future to recognise 
the need for a regional influence upon the 
policies and activities of a large number of 
national bodies and Departments, and that 
this is better done by provisions on the one 
hand in the Scottish Office, and, on the 
other hand, in the structure in these bodies, 
rather than by the appointment, for 
example, of junior Ministers of other 
Departments in Scotland. Our experience 



has been that the functions exercised by the 
Scottish Office, both political and adminis- 
trative, have been of very great value to 
industry in Scotland in the support which 
they give in discussion at many levels and 
in many places in the south. As the extent 
of national activities has developed, how- 
ever, we felt the need for an expansion of 
the capacity of the Scottish Office in the 
ways which are indicated in this paper; for 
example, by the appointment of an addi- 
tional Minister of State who would be able 
to devote more time to matters relating to 
trade, industry and commerce, and whose 
time would be more available in Scotland 
through his release from parliamentary 
matters of many kinds, which hitherto have 
absorbed so much of the time of Ministers 
of State. 

429. He might be a member of the House 

of Lords ? Indeed, but this in itself, of 

course, is not necessarily the answer. The 
first Minister of State, Lord Home, was 
from the outset a Member of the House of 
Lords. One Minister of State is at present 
a Member of that House, but I think it is 
true to say that other parliamentary 
business requires his presence in London 
for a large part of his time. The suggestion 
here is that in one way or another someone 
might be available for closer consultation 
and collaboration with industry. This might 
be matched in other organisations by the 
provision of full time board members, who 
would themselves be visibly available for 
consultation in Scotland, as is the case with 
the British Steel Corporation in appointing 
a board member as a director available for 
general purposes and consultation in 
Scotland. 

430. But whom do you envisage as 

consulting with this Minister of State? 

The whole range of commercial and manu- 
facturing interests in Scotland. The need 
for such consultation is now pretty wide- 
spread. Bodies like ourselves, the CBI and 
others, are frequently closely engaged in 
consultation with Departments and with 
Ministers; and individual companies have 
much more connection in many places now 
with Government Ministries than pre- 
viously. We would assume that those 
representing nationalised industries in 
Scotland, for example, might also find it 
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useful from time to time to consult with the 
Scottish Office, as indeed they do at present. 

431. If you have these present oppor- 
tunities for consultation, are you saying 
more than that the number of Jslinisters is 

inadequate? No, I do not think we are 

saying more than this. 

432. So that another Minister of State 
with special responsibilities for commercial 
and financial matters would meet your 

case? ^That is the centre of the case 

which we have made in this part of the 
paper. We have suggested that this would 
be a natural evolution from practices which 
have been established over the years, and 
that it would be more practical than the 
appointment of junior Ministers of other 
Departments, or of a Minister of Industry 
in the Scottish Office itself, which would be 
bound to raise difficult questions of 
executive authority. 

433. We have not received evidence to 
the effect that anybody would be keen on 
the idea of attaching junior Ministers from 
other Departments to the Scottish Office. 
Are you envisaging the removal of certain 
functions from Great Britain Ministers and 
giving them to the Scottish Office? If so, 

what are they? No, sir, this has not 

been proposed in our paper. This is a 
question of advocacy rather than the 
assumption of an executive authority. We 
have made one or two suggestions which 
represent a small extension of the area of 
the responsibilities of Scottish Ministers as 
they now are. For example, we have 
suggested a small financial latitude might 
be available to the Scottish Office which 
would come in the purview of Scottish 
Ministers, but we have not suggested this 
as removing any of the authority now 
exercised by Government Ministers or 
other Departments. 

434. In paragraph 13 of your evidence 
you direct some fairly cogent criticism about 
the present co-ordination of communica- 
tions and transport. What remedy are you 

proposing for that? Here again we 

propose a greater degree of advocacy from 
Scotland and the Scottish Office about the 
primary importance in a regional sense of 
the quality of transport and communica- 
tions. This is a case which often tends to fall 
by the wayside in the organisations 
primarily responsible for the provision of 
transport and communications functions, 
whose primary responsibilities are, and 
inevitably must remain, national and 
international. We thus have a situation in 
which constant pressure has to be exerted 
from Scotland to secure the acceptance of 
the case that the accumulation of the 



effects of the transport and communica- 
tions situation is as vital to the regional 
growth of Scottish industry as any other 
factor of regional policy, including grants, 
loans, factories and infrastructure develop- 
ment. We would hope, therefore, that 
increased availability of Scottish Office 
interest and effort in such an area, which is, 
by its nature, fragmented, centralised, and 
with its priorities national and inter- 
national, would support the development 
of the Scottish case and acceptance of 
particular Scottish needs in this whole area, 
including aviation, electronic links, and 
other factors of the communications 
situation. 

435. Granted that the administration or 
co-ordination of these services is not as it 
should be, do you propose any particular 
remedy, or are you suggesting only a kind 
of missionary endeavour to try and 
persuade people that co-ordination from 
the Scottish point of view has not been 

taken seriously enough? Over the years 

specific remedies have been proposed, some 
with success, some with less success. If I 
may take a very early case, there was every 
likelihood in the period around 1950 that 
Prestwick airport, established for military 
reasons during the war, would be allowed 
to run down as an international base. We 
knew that it was necessary for the develop- 
ment of trade and manufacturing connec- 
tions with America, that there should be a 
first-class locally-available air service to 
America, and this required Prestwick 
Airport. Under the chairmanship of Lord 
Clydesmuir a committee was established 
which developed this case, and argued with 
Ministers. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of the position of Prestwick Airport as 
capable of handling any aircraft, without 
weight penalty, that London Airport could 
handle. This I mention merely as a specific 
example of cases that have been continued 
down the years. 

436. That is a success story, although the 
question now is whether it can exist along- 
side Abbotsinch. Have you any concrete 
proposals for altering the responsibilities 
for the basis of administration of airports 
in Scotland generally, or for any other 

aspects of communication? We have 

under preparation proposals which were 
considered at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Council and 
will be ready for publication shortly. These 
are general proposals relating to the 
administration of airports, and to the 
character of the air services. The availability 
of air services directly from Scotland to the 
continent is a matter of vital importance to 
Scottish industry. It is in such areas as 
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+ujc where one will continue to deal with 

Tranee of different authorities, whether 
they be air-service operators, or airport 
operators, national or 
interest on the part of the Scottish Office 
over the years would no doubt be or 
considerable value in supporting these, and 
in recognising the importance of the factor 
of communications as a whole in the total 
pattern of regional policies. I would not 
like to imply that this is confined to airports. 
We shall find ourselves in the same position 
with regard to electronic links as they 
become essential to the transmitting of 
information of all kinds. If you wish to 
develop that subject, Mr. McCallum is 
particularly knowledgeable. 

437. We are alive to the requirements of 
communications, and you may assume that 
we know it is essential to have proper 
communications. Our task, however, is 
concerned with the constitutional relations 
between different parts of the United 
Kingdom, and also the machinery of 
government itself. If that machinery is not 
adequate to ensure proper communications, 
we are interested in that. If you have any 
specific proposals for altering that 
machinery to improve the situation, such 

comments would be entirely relevant. 

{Mr. McCallum): My point mainly consists 
of emphasising the tremendous importance 
of this to industry, particularly the growing 
industries, which have to face international 
competition. For example, in my own 
company about 2,500 journeys a year are 
made to London, and about a thousand 
overseas. It is essential that in dealing with 
Government organisations, such as the 
Ministry of Technology, we deal with the 
central organisation and do not have a 
separated part in Scotland, because the 
problems are very much national and 
international. 



438. Your opinion is not that it would 
be a good thing to have a branch of the 

Ministry of Technology in Scotland ? 

That is my opinion. 

439. You want to deal with head- 
quarters ? ^That is correct. 

440. You do not want an Under- 
secretary of State for Scotland charged 
with the duty of looking after those 
matters; you do not want administration of 
airports, or all these communication 
services put in the hands of the Secretary of 

State for Scotland? My remarks were 

related more to electronics, and would be 
true of other industries where the Ministry 
of Technology carries out several functions. 
The Ministry is the sponsoring Ministry for 
the industry, as contributing to develop- 



ment in new areas; secondly, it is respon- 
sible for Government establishments which 
carry out a lot of the new work, which is 
very important; and thirdly, it is a purchas- 
ing Ministry to a large extent on behalf of 
the armed services. It was in these relation- 
ships that I was saying I thought we had to 
deal with the centre and not have a local 
arrangement in Scotland. I was not 
commenting particularly on the manage- 
ment of airports in Scotland. I think we are 
dealing with a problem which is ^eater in 
Scotland, and it is the actual services, both 
by air and rail, which are of very great 
importance. 

441. Chairman: That is very clear. But, 
assuming improvements at Turnhouse 
Airport, the Ministry in London is just as 
accessible to a businessman in Edinburgh 
as to one in Bristol, in time and convenience. 
You raise the problem in your paper of 
Scotland being on the periphery both in 
British and European terms. That is a 
geographical fact of life and can anything 

be done about it? {Mr. Maitland 

Mackie): Rather than having to make so 
many journeys to London in the preparation 
of any particular case, would there be iio 
advantage in having a branch office in 
Scotland through which the preliminary 
aspects of a case could be dealt with, 
reserving visits to the Board in London for 
the final stages? Are you saying you must 
go to London all the time?-; — ^This is a 
matter of opinion, but I think the dis- 
advantages of dealing with a separate 
organisation would outweigh the advan- 
tages of dealing with one which really 
could cope with the whole problem. There 
might be people who would find a separate 
arrangement advantageous, but I doubt 
whether this would be the general finding. 

442. At some levels, perhaps the lower 
ones, there would be findings for it; at 
some levels, especially the highest, you 
would rather go to London? {Sir 
Robert Maclean): May I illustrate what I 
think Dr. Robertson had in mind when 
speaking of a Minister more closely related 
to industry and commerce? I suppose we 
all recognise that one of the greatest 
challenges we face today is the need for 
continued improvement in our export 
trade. This is not a new challenge. It has 
existed for many years, but it is now much 
sharper. This is well recognised. The 
President of the Board of Trade and^ other 
Ministers pay a great deal of attention to 
the promotional side of export trade, and 
the British National Export Council is very 
strongly supported, from the Prime 
Minister downwards. An examination of 
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the percentage of the country’s total 
export trade which is done by the larger 
companies makes clear how great is their 
contribution, and by contrast how modest 
is the contribution of many medium and 
smaller concerns, which in total amount to 
almost half the country’s total economic 
strength. The further you go from London 
the less clearly heard are the clarion calls 
to increase exports. To help meet this 
situation we have had in Scotland for quite 
a number of years a body closely allied to 
the Scottish Council, the Scottish Export 
Committee, which is doing a good job as a 
kind of small brother to the London- 
based BNEC, but it does not have Minis- 
terial backing of any significance at all. I 
feel benefit could arise from having- a 
Minister in Scotland — I am not clear in my 
definition of this, and I am not suggesting 
he be distinct from the Board of Trade, 
because the Board of Trade’s co-ordination 
of export responsibility must be supreme. 
It would greatly assist Scottish exporters 
and stimulate the medium sized exporting 
companies if there was a Minister in 
Scotland knowledgeable and encouraging, 
and supporting in an open and obvious 
manner the national drive for exports. We 
appear just at the moment to be in a good 
balance of payments position, but if you 
look at the export performance of this 
country compared with its main inter- 
national rivals, we are not really doing so 
very well. 

443. Chairman: Is your suggestion that 
this Minister could be tacked on to the 
Scottish Development Department? You 
do not want to set up another Department 

within the Scottish Office? ^No, it is not 

an executive Minister so much as one who 
is taking an interest in the promotional side 
of exports. Whether that falls within the 
Scottish Development Department I would 
not know, but I think we would benefit 
from having a Minister in our midst, 
stimulating exports. 

444. It would be an important point that 

he must be resident in Scotland? Yes. I 

was trying to illustrate by a specific example 
the broad issue which Dr. Robertson raised. 

445. Professor Robertson: What you are 
proposing is simply evolution of the exist- 
ing governmental arrangements. The prob- 
lem that worries me is the collective 
personality of the Scottish Ministers. Do 
you not create a situation that the more 
additional Ministers of State are associated 
with the Scottish Office, the harder it is to 
define what that Office, and particularly 
what the Secretaty of State, stands for, and 
he becomes a kind of limited company? 



While I take your point specifically in 
relation to the Minister for Industry within 
the context of your case, is it going to be 

wise to have another Minister of State ? 

{Dr. Robertson) : I believe that this was the 
best solution at which we could arrive out 
of our experience and thinking: that func- 
tions should be more clearly defined in 
relation to trade, industry, commerce— 
whether privately owned or publicly owned 
— than hitherto, and that a sharper 
definition of responsibility for being 
available in Scotland should be arrived at. 
In this proliferation of functions of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland there is in 
fact a reflection of the proliferation of 
nationally-based operations, whether gov- 
ernmental or exercised through public 
bodies in London, which require a response 
in Scotland — a response from the whole 
industrial community, of which the Sec- 
retary of State’s office is part both in its 
direct executive responsibilities for pl annin g 
public investment, and so on, and in its long 
established traditional role of advocate for 
Scottish interests, of which the Scottish 
industrial community is one part. May I 
revert to the question of the peripheral 
position of Scotland. It is our view that the 
only inherent and basic disadvantage from 
which Scotland suffers is that is is geographi- 
cally peripheral, and that to establish its 
position in the mainstream of industrial 
events what is necessary is the means of 
offsetting the disadvantage of the peripheral 
position. That means is partly physical, and 
it is partly administrative. The physical part 
takes the form of communications— 
electronic, aviation, surface communica- 
tions, etc. — and we have argued that these 
are far from being as good as they should 
be to offset the disadvantage in which 
Scotland is placed. On the aviation front 
you mentioned that you would like 
examples of the way in which the machinery 
might be changed. It is proposed in legisla- 
tion now under consideration that there 
should be established a civil aviation 
authority for Britain, and I believe that the 
report which we shall shortly publish will 
include a recommendation relating to this. 
It will take the form of a pattern which we 
have advocated elsewhere, namely that a 
section of the Board should itself have a 
specifically Scottish remit, not as a separate 
advisory or consultative body, but as an 
integral part of the main body, possessing 
at the same time a visible entity in Scotland 
available for consultation and inter-action 
with the rest of the community. This is an 
example of the kind of administrative 
development which we believe will be 
increasingly necessary on a wide front in 
both privately and publicly owned organisa- 
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tions whether centred outside Scotland or 
in London, or, if the time comes, in other 
parts of Europe. But in a sense such an 
arrangement mirrors the position which 
we are envisaging and advocating for the 
Office of the Secretary of State in that he is 
himself a representative in Scotland of the 
Government of the country. Just in the 
same way we argue that where there is a 
national body which is a significant element 
of the Scottish regional situation there 
should be a representative available for 
consultation and discussion in Scotland 
readily. We are, therefore, advocating both 
physical— namely better communications— 
means of overcoming this single Scottish 
disadvantage and parallel administrative 
means which, in effect, are not so much 
devolutionary as creating machinery which 
enables discussion to take place in Scotland 
at the top policy level with someone who 
is then able to reflect these views in his role 
as a member of the top policy body. 

446. Chairman-. We might hear the same 
sort of case from Newcastle or Manchester. 
Are they not in much the same position ? Is 
Scotland any more peripheral to Dusseldorf 
than Newcastle is ? Frontiers are contracting 
all the time, and this necessity for local 
consultation, local prompting and local 
enthusiasm is as necessary in the north of 
England as it is in Scotland. Is this a 

Scottish or a regional problem? It is, 

with respect, both. It is more acute in the 
case of Scotland, because the distances are 
that much greater. 

447. An additional one hundred miles, if 

that? It makes a difference in train- 

journey times. I concede that these con- 
siderations apply also to the north-east of 
England which is, however, a smaller 
community; it does not have the same total 
breadth of interest and activity as the 
Scottish community, and it is more 
specialised in its forms and interests. This 
is merely to see it as a problem on a lesser 
scale, and not to say that it requires a lesser 
solution, although, as the Scottish Council, 
we have not discussed the position of 
north-east England. But I believe it to be 
true objectively that analysis carried out on 
the basis of Scottish experience over the 
years has often produced solutions which 
have then been capable of application in 
other parts of Britain. I think the idea of 
the govemmentally-provided industrial 
estate was originally conceived in Scotland 
in the ’thirties, and became the centre of the 
backbone of Government policy in the 
original development area legislation. I 
t hin k ideas on ^owth area policy were 
sponsored by thinking generated through 



the Scottish industrial community, and led 
to the advocacy of policies which then 
became subsequently applicable and applied 
in other parts of the country. It could well 
be that we have here another situation in 
which solutions suitable to Scotland would 
prove to have some application in other 
areas, even in different forms. 

448. Professor Robertson-. Scotland is 
ahead in the regional game, and it might 
be to the U.K. advantage that we should 
continue. Coming back to the evolution of 
policy, you have proposed additional 
strengthening for the Scottish ministerial 
team, and you are careful to say that there 
would have to be corresponding strengthen- 
ing of the Scottish Office. What do you 
envisage: an extension of the Regional 
Development Division in the Scottish 
Development Department, or some special 
advisory groups? ^We have not en- 

visaged anything that would be a radical 
departure from the lines on which progress 
has already been made. We stress in our 
paper the very radical nature of the changes 
which have quietly taken place over the 
years in Scotland’s administration, and 
because they have taken place step by step 
the fact that they have been radical has 
largely been lost to view. In the Regional 
Development Division we have much of 
the makings of the staff support which 
would be necessary for any increase in 
functions for the Scottish ministerial team. 
There is no reason why the Minister of 
State taking a particular interest in Scottish 
industrial and commercial affairs should 
not, for instance, undertake journeys 
abroad, as has occasionally happened in 
the case of Scottish Ministers, in associa- 
tion with trade missions, and perform 
United Kingdom functions at the same 
time as carrying out a specific Scottish duty. 
No more than a steady movement forward 
from the existing staff position in the 
Scottish Office would be needed to accom- 
modate such additional functions as we 
have advocated; it would not require 
specific executive professional knowledge 
outside the present range of the Scottish 
Office, i.e. more a quantitative than a 
qualitative increase. 

449. Dr. Hunt: When expanding the 
Scottish Office in this way, including taking 
on additional responsibility in another 
Minister of State, are you not in effect 
moving gradually — and I agree that there 
have been changes in this area — ^towards 
revolutionary change. Are you not advocat- 
ing a mini-Government, and a mini- 
Executive for Scotland in this proposed 
expansion of areas in the Scottish Office? 
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Not as we have seen it, in that over 

recent years these changes in themselves 
made no substantial alterations to the 
executive areas of responsibility of the 
Scottish Office. There have been small 
changes as, for example, the transfer of 
the responsibility for road programmes to 
the Secretary of State, but there have been 
no substantial changes in the major areas 
of technology, trade, or all the other 
functions covered by the Ministry of 
Technology. There has been an increasing 
area of advocacy by the Scottish Office in 
those other areas, but there has been no 
shift that could, I believe, be construed as 
constituting in any way a move towards a 
mini-Government. 

450. In paragraph 40 of your evidence 
you say : — 

“In the area of finance, it might be 
considered whether a financial function 
could be given to the Scottish Office 
which would enable it to exercise some 
direct influence upon the growth of 
industry.” 

Are you therefore envisaging a discretion- 
ary executive function, and an additional 
function as far as the Scottish Office is 

concerned? ^Not necessarily outside its 

existing areas of executive authority. We 
are not necessarily here envisaging financial 
powers which would enable it to top up or 
increase financial backing on projects; and 
we are not here necessarily envisaging a 
function such as that which the Highlands 
and Islands Development Board can 
exercise by being able to give additional 
grants to those nationally available. We are 
thinking rather of financial powers which 
would give more latitude in areas in which 
it was already in operation, such as 
planning of and investment in the infra- 
structure, and possibly the development of 
old industrial buildings no longer efficient 
for use by long established industries which 
find it difficult to obtain capital to move 
into new premises of a modern kind. It is 
in these areas again, rather than in areas 
which are the current executive responsi- 
bility of other Departments, that we 
envisage such latitude being used. 

451. Mr. Maitland Mackie: In as much 

as the Secretary of State has the final 
responsibility, the designation of other 
people for ministerial roles would merely 
add to the already almost intolerable load 
on the Secretary of State. I presume that 
what you would very often want was a 
decision, together with responsible help. 
Could the Secretary of State proliferate 
through other Ministers; would he not 
have to remain responsible? {Sir Robert 



Maclean ) : The Scottish Council is an 
association of six bodies — the three associa- 
tions which represent the interests of local 
authorities, the Scottish Chambers of 
Commerce, the Scottish TUC and the 
Scottish banks, along with some Secretary 
of State representatives and with private 
persons experienced in industry. We have 
discussed the matters before us today at 
some length with our executive. No 
member of that executive, no representative 
sent by these bodies, envisaged or wished 
for any major change at all in the present 
structures. 

452. Chairman: I follow that. This is 
why it is valuable to hear the views of 
businessmen like yourselves. A moment ago 
Dr. Robertson was telling us how there has 
been a marked, if stealthy, move in 
administration. I am sure this is true, but 
at the same time there is some uneasiness 
arising out of the fact that there has been 
this administrative and radical revolution, 
with no kind of political revolution — ^the 
old legislative and political set-up is the 
same as it was before. I suppose this is why 
there is a desire to look at the political form 
of the Government, because of the marked 
alteration in the governmental arrange- 
ments, about which many people have only 
just got to hear. It was noticeable that when 
we began our inquiry people were just 
beginning to realise how well they were 
governed — but this government is adminis- 
trative and not political. We are discussing 
this with you from the business point of 
view but we may also have to look at it 

from the political point of view. ^Thank 

you for putting it so clearly. But all we are 
really talking about is a degree of emphasis 
here and there; we are not adversely 
criticising the present administrative prac- 
tice. 

453. You make a point about the loss to 
Scotland of decision-making personnel 
consequent upon industrial and business 
amalgamations. Is this a serious matter and, 

if so, can anything be done about it? 1 

think it is regrettable and serious though I 
do not really see what one can do about it. 
People sharpen themselves against each 
other, and if the best people go, it has an 
adverse effect on those who are left. I know 
of no way in which to deal with this matter 
in private industry: whether there is a 
possibility of making up for it in state- 
owned industry is another matter. I think 
we would suggest that state-owned industty 
should try to maintain first-class people in 
Scotland — authority-making, senior people 
— as well as in other main areas of the 
country, because they are the leaven that 
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can help the standard of business efficiency 
generally. 



454. But does it really matter? If a 
Scottish company is bought by an English 
company, decisions will presumably be 
taken at the new headquarters in England 
instead of in Scotland. Is that fact damaging 

to Scotland’s economy or personality ? 

If all the legal decisions in the country were 
made in London, I suppose one rn^ht ask 
whether it would or would not aitect the 
bar in Edinburgh. 



455. Mr. Craig Macdonald : British Ley- 

land rnight be a good example. ^I think it 

aood to have final responsibility in a 
community. If that is greatly threatened, 
the community can lose initiative, verve and 
perhaps ambition. In any general discussion, 
I do not think the law can do much about 
it; but answering the question as to 
whether it makes a difference, I should 
have thought it did. 



456. Chairman: In paragraph 17 your 
evidence refers quite forcefully to the 
removal from Scotland “of the kind of 
decision-makers on whom many other parts 
of the community depend, in public, social, 
cultural and religious life, for advice and 
initiative.” If this distressing state of affairs 
exists, can anything be done about it in 

terms of constitutional relationships ? 

{Dr. Robertson): I would say the answer is 

“Yes”. but in the long run and not by 

any immediate stroke of legislation. We 
recognise the inevitability of a conglomera- 
tion of interests in large-scale financial 
operations and manufacturing operations. 
This affects insurance companies, banks 
and other organisations as markedly as 
manufacturing industry. We recognise this 
is not a phenomenon affecting only 
Scotland but that it is of equal consequence 
to other parts of Britain, and of increasing 
consequence to Britain as a whole, in an 
international sense. Therefore we have 
published a paper called “Centralisation” 
which has I understand been brought to 
your notice*, not as a means of pointing to 
solutions but only in order to point to some 
aspects of the problem. For our own part, 
we are embarked on what will no doubt be 
a long course of inquiry into this situation, 
both into the detailed facts and in terms of 
the possible solutions. One can see certain 
directions in which progress is likely to be 
made. For example, we come back to 
communications, because one of the 
reasons why amalgamations so frequently 
lead to centralisation in the south is that the 



*See footnote on page 39. 



whole British communications industry is 
centred in London and the easiest place 
from which to fly abroad is London, and 
not Scotland. Similar effects will also 
become visible in the electronics context. 
Just as we were arguing earlier that the 
communications element will be an im- 
portant factor, so we believe that the 
location of headquarters will play an 
important role as the years and decades 
pass. 

Also, we believe that the other factor we 
have advocated, namely, the existence in 
Scotland of one or more representatives of 
national (i.e. London-based) organisations 
will add much, not only within their own 
industry but in the wider contributions 
they will make to the community. If some 
of the members of the main boards of 
London-based organisations — ^take again 
the case of steel as one new example — are 
living, and mainly working, in Scotland, 
this will not only contribute to a more 
efficient interplay between a single industry 
and the community as a whole but will also 
contribute to interest in cultural and other 
sectors of the community. From personal 
observation over quite a number of years, 
one notices that to have in a community 
and within its democratic apparatus men 
of those qualities which fit them to hold 
decision-making appointments in industry 
plays a great part in the vitality of the 
community. There are elements of human 
sympathy involved wherever people live, 
and this sympathy often takes a tangible 
and financial form, which is not unim- 
portant — but this is lacking when all 
decision-makers are based elsewhere. 

We believe that in the long run com- 
munications will influence the location 
pattern of decision-makers. Administrative 
devolution of this kind we have suggested — 
not removing the policy-making function 
from the London centre, but having 
available one of the London policy-makers 
resident in Scotland for consultation — ^will 
be a second factor which applies as much 
in this area as in the area of efficiency we 
mentioned previously. We believe that 
another line of progress will lie in the 
establishment of an environment which will 
help the success of young men starting new 
enterprises, because one often finds these 
qualities of leadership, foresight, courage 
and imagination in young men with quite 
small enterprises, and not only in people 
running very large businesses. In the past 
it has been difficult for young men to make 
such starts in Scotland because the complex 
apparatus of technology, rnarketing, com- 
mercial and financial experience and skills 
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was not readily available to them — they 
had usually to go elsewhere to acquire these 
things. Now we are coming to a situation in 
which it is easier for young men to make a 
quick and effective start on their own, so we 
anticipate that the deyising of methods 
whereby young men can more easily 
acquire the necessary range of knowledge 
in Scotland will prove to be another off- 
setting factor. It is such considerations as 
these that we would try to develop in 
carrying forward the argument contained 
in “Centralisation”. 

457. Dr. Hunt: Is there not a basic 
conflict here? In your evidence you state 
that the removal of decision-makers from 
Scotland as a result of industrial amalgama- 
tion — and these are obviously the things of 
the future, with businesses getting bigger all 
the time — leads to the removal of the main 
decision-makers from the periphery to the 
centre where the headquarters of the big 
firms are located. At the same time as the 
main decision-makers are being moved out 
of Scotland you propose to build up the 
Scottish Office. Why do that, if decision- 
making is moving from Scotland more and 
more to the headquarters of big firms in the 

south? What you say is true, but what 

we said previously is also true, and what 
we are advocating in relation to the Scottish 
Office is entirely parallel to that. We are 
proposing that for any large organisation 
outside Scotland there should be available 
in Scotland an element of the board, in the 
form of one or more men. In the case of the 
Scottish Office this would be Ministerial 
representation; in the case of publicly or 
privately-owned bodies it would be by 
direct representation from the main board. 
Nor would it be true to imply that all 
decision-making is going or has gone from 
Scotland: far from it. A considerable 
proportion of the large companies in 
Scotland are controlled from Scotland and 
it is important to reinforce their position 
by the increased support of the adminis- 
strative and political machinery, in the way 
we have argued. Again it would be untrue 
to infer that all the companies owned 
outside Scotland make no contribution at 
the policy level inside Scotland. I believe 
that Mr. McCallum’s firm of Ferranti Ltd., 
as a branch of an English company, is 
undertaking work different in character 
from its parent company and has been an 
extremely important focus of ^owth in 
Scotland in the post-war period. The 
picture is therefore not a black and white 
one, with everything ebbing away outside 
Scotland and complete failure to contribute 
to the forward thinking of the community 
as a whole. 



458. But if as a result of more amalgama- 
tions larger combinations of industry are 
taking place outside Scotland — and this has 
been the trend over the years — has this not 
important repercussions on whether to 
build up the Scottish Office as a centre of 

decision-making here? 1 agree it is 

important to go to the place where the 
decision is made, and at the present time 
in many cases this is London. The Govern- 
ment is a very big purchaser, both directly 
and through various corporations and 
agencies. The location of the market is 
tremendously important. It is obviously 
important to be near it. The Scottish Office 
helps in bringing a complete block of 
control of management in many of these 
industries which deal with the Government 
— and these are largely the higli-technology 
industries which are important for the 
future in preventing a complete flow to the 
south. If it were possible to remove the 
Ministry of Technology in its entirety to 
Scotland, it would be of tremendous 
advantage to Scotland. There is a constitu- 
tional point here: there is great difficulty in 
having any Ministry move out of London 
because of the necessity for the Minister to 
be available to appear in Parliament, which 
creates a requirement on his senior civil 
servants to be close at hand. In the case of 
the corporations, it is not obvious that this 
limitation applies, and this goes back to 
what Dr. Robertson was saying about the 
desirability of spreading the control of 

corporations over the countiy. {Sir 

Robert Maclean): Something like 45 per 
cent of all those employed in industry in 
Britain are employed in concerns of 500 
people and less; and, strangely enough 
perhaps, that percentage does not diffe 
very greatly from the United States, which 
is an even more intensive and competitive 
country than our own, so that while the 
large concerns are supremely important 
they are not much more than half of the 
picture. When I was speaking earlier I 
mentioned exports as an activity in which 
the large concerns do unusually well. These 
concerns are basically centred rormd 
London. There are, however, many 
medium-sized concerns which are not close 
to the national centre. So although by 
national amalgamations we may lose the 
cream of our leading figures, we are still 
left with a large number of rnedium-sized 
concerns, some of which will, with en- 
couragement, grow and develop in the 
course of time into large concerns. In 
saying that we would like to have some 
fringe of further activities such as export 
encouragement conducted by a Scottish 
Minister what we have in mind is more 
direct encouragement of the numerous 
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medium-sized firms which together make 
up about half the country’s industrial 

capacity. 

459 Mr. Maitland Mackie: But there 
are two levels of decision. A good many 
decisions relating to local affairs have to be 
taken in Scotland by firms, even if they have 
international connections, although deci- 
sions about international affairs wib be 

taken in London. (Mr. McCollum) . I 

think this is true. It is difficult to define 
what is an operating entity as far as a 
company is concerned. In the case of the 
high technology industry m which I am 
interested, it is important for the organisa- 
tion to have its own activities m the fields 
of research and development and market- 
ing as well as in manufacturing; that is 
what one really means when referring to an 
organisation which can make decisions on 
its own. This is often lacking when an 
organisation is concerned only with manu- 
facturing, and concern arises because it 
cannot provide the number of high-level 
people who are so helpful. 



460. Professor Robertson : There is one 
point which appears inconsistent with the 
gradual evolution view which you have 
been advancing. You appear to be saying 
that the regionalisation of the offices of the 
larger Ministries is not necessarily very 
important. One casts one’s mind back to 
previous discussions on the evolution of 
government, and to a recommendation of 
the Balfour Report*, with the consequent 
upgrading of the status of the officers in 
Scotland of the Ministry of Labour and 
Board of Trade. Your evidence states that 
there need be no increase in the strength in 
Scotland, but Mr. McCallum seems to be 
saying that technology need not in fact have 
a Scottish presence unless it can all come. The 
Ministry of Technology includes the Board 
of Trade, in the sense in which it was 



referred to in Balfour. Is there a.n inconsis- 
tency here? Will you now say it is not as 
important to have strong offices of the 
Ministry of Labour, Board of Trade, 
Ministry of Transport and Ministry of 

Power in Edinburgh ? (Dr. Robertson ) : 

The strengthening of those Departments 
has been at the administrative level; it has 
not contained a political element, and we 
have not advocated that it should contain a 
political element. We believe the adminis- 
trative capacity of those other Departments 
has been necessary and has corresponded 
with the chan^ng conditions of the times, 
and we expect it would continue as it has in 
the past. 

461. Do you consider that that part of 
the Ministry of Technology which is 
concerned with technology should be 

strengthened in Scotland? ^We used to 

argue that some of the operations of the 
Ministry of Technolo^ should be estab- 
lished in Scotland, again at the operational 
rather than the political level, in some of its 
research departments. In was in such a case, 
for example, that the National Engineering 
Laboratory was located in Scotland instead 
of in the south. But we have never argued 
for the establishment of any political 
element of the Ministry of Technology in 
Scotland, because the character of opera- 
tions of the Ministry at the top level is in 
essence so international as well as national 
that decisions must be taken in London. 

(Mr. McCallum) : I was referring to the 

Ministry of Technology as it was originally 
constituted, and then at a later date it 
included the Ministry of Aviation. 

Chairman: I think that concludes what 
we can properly ask you usefully to do for 
us. We are most fateful to you for 
coming today to amplify your evidence and 
for the advice which you have given to us. 

(The witnesses withdrew) 



*See Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs (1952-54) Report — Cmd. 9212, paragraphs 253 261. 
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Dr. GAVIN McCRONE 
Called and examined 



(Dr McCrone was examined on the basis of his book “Scotland’s Future— The 
Economics of Nationalism”— Blackwell, 1969— 75p.) 



462. Chairman'. Dr. McCrone, we have 
had the pleasure and advantage of studying 
your book. I have first a few rather general 
questions, about the political side of your 
observations, arising out of Chapter V on 
the case for devolution. In discussing the 
difficulties of a federal system you go into 
territory with which we are fairly familiar. 
Many people have pointed out to us the 
difficulties, particularly of sending Scottish 
Members to London, where a lot of Scottish 
business would have to be conducted in a 
federal constitution, because the federal 
Government would make decisions which 
were important to Scotland. That prompts 
me to ask how far do you think the presence 
of Members in Parliament has anything to 
do with the decision-making of the 
Executive? Do you feel that, in fact, the 71 
Members from Scotland now have anything 
to do with the laying down of policy for 

Scotland? Before I answer, may I just 

make one point clear about the capacity in 
which I am here? I am, as you know, 
part-time adviser to the Secretary of State 
for Local Government and Regional 
Planning. It is not in that capacity I am 
now speaking; I am speaking as an 
academic economist. 

I would not like to see a system whereby 
Scottish representation was reduced, be- 
cause I think that whatever type of system 
is evolved many decisions of importance to 
the Scottish economy will, inevitably, be 
taken in Westminster. If one compares 
Scotland with the Irish Republic, one sees 
the contrast here in sharp relief. There are 
a great many decisions taken in Westminster 
which also affect the economy of the Irish 
Republic, notably the imposition of the 
import surcharge in 1964. Indeed it could 
be said, I suppose, almost as many decisions 
of importance regarding the Irish economy 
are taken in Westminster as in Ireland. 
This is a fact of the economic relationships 
of the two countries. But there is no Irish 
representation, and therefore it seems to 
me that Westminster has less regard to 
Irish interests than to Scottish interests. 
One could not imagine, so long as there 
were Scottish M.P.s at Westminster, the 
Government imposing an import surcharge 
against Scottish goods. 

463. It is perhaps making a more radical 
and improper suggestion, that decisions are 
taken not in Westminster, but in Whitehall, 



in which case does it matter whether 

Members of Parliament are there? ^It is 

a problem of modem government that as it 
develops it becomes much more technical, 
and that such matters as forward planning 
of public expenditure have to be settled a 
long time in advance. It is difficult to 
incorporate Parliament in this sort of 
process. I think this is something one needs 
to watch. But in my view Parliament does 
still play an important part. One can see this 
in regional policy. The swing against the 
Conservative Government in 1959 and again 
in 1964 was marked in those regions of the 
country which were doing badly at the 
time. Then there was a great upsurge of 
increased expenditure on regional develop- 
ment, and a revamping of regional policies; 
if political support did not matter, one 
wonders whether as much priority would 
have been given. 

464. The other difficulty is another 
familiar one in the federal field, and that is 
the position of the Secretary of State. We 
are told that it might be a great loss to 
Scotland if she no longer had her own 
Cabinet Minister, but is there not some 
question about which Cabinet the Secretary 
of State sits in? Is there not more than one 
Cabinet? Is there not an inner Cabinet in 
which decisions may be taken and the 
Secretary of State consulted afterwards? 

1 am not an expert in this. Perhaps if I 

had studied political science I would have 
been able to give an opinion. 

465. I do not want to make an issue of 
it, but I wonder whether it is not possible 
to exaggerate the amount of influence the 
Secretary of State for Scotland has on 
United IGngdom policy affecting Scotland? 
— -I would think this depended a great 
deal on the personality of the holder of the 
office. 

466. He might not be admitted into the 

room. ^I would think an effective 

Secretary of State could not be ignored on 
issues which were of importance to Scot- 
land. 

467. In this chapter you make the point 
that it is only the Secretaries of State for 
Scotland and Wales who base their activities 
on an area rather than on a particular range 
of functions. Is not the Home Secretary to 
some extent in that position as regards 
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Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man? Yes. 

468. On any system there might be a 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet who was 
little more than a liaison officer for the 
outlying portions of the United Kingdom. 
Yes. 

469. Is that a possibility? The role 

of the Home Secretary with regard to 
Northern Ireland has become more obvious 
since I wrote the book. 

470. In discussing Northern Ireland it 
might be better to consider the system as it 
was in happier times before the present 
difficulties. It is true that for the Islands the 
Home Secretary is a kind of liaison officer 

with the British Government. 1 have 

not enough experience to be sure how the 
system works. I think in normal times the 
Home Office has, as it were, a continuing 
interest in these questions, and only 
actually comes to life and takes action 
when there is some serious issue, whereas 
the Secretaries of State for Scotland and 
Wales are in action all the time. 

471. Supposing there were in Scotland a 
Qumber of Ministers to exercise the various 
functions — which would, I suppose, be a 
necessary concomitant of a Scottish legis- 
lature — it might still be possible to have 
fairly powerful representation at Cabinet 

level in London, as do the Islands? 1 

t h ink so. But I think that one has at the 
end of the day to decide whether one wants 
a Cabinet Minister, like the Secretary of 
State as at present, or a Prime Minister 
like the head of the Northern Ireland 
Government. It is not at all clear which of 
the two has more influence in altering 
policies at Westminster to favour their own 
particular region. 

472. Dr. Hunt: In the light of what has 
been happening recently, which of the 

alternatives do you now favour? 1 do 

not think that I have greatly changed my 
view. I think one ought to explore very 
carefully the possibilities of devolution. 
There are a number of reasons why one 
should do this. I was never very firmly com- 
mitted one way or the other, because I would 
like to study the various systems which 
operate in other countries more deeply 
before I make up my mind. 

473. You think there may be merit in a 

separate government for Scotland? 1 

think there may be. I am struck by the fact 
that at the present time there is a great deal 
of administrative devolution, much more 
than perhaps the average Scot realises. I am 
struck also by the apparently low measures 



of public understanding of the various 
issues which affect the Scottish problem 
One way of altering this would be to have 
decisions which affect Scotland ventilated in 
Scotland and thus reported in the papers 
more fully than they are, so that there Ws 
a greater degree of public participation in 
the decision-making process. This is why I 
am in favour of trying to look at different 
schemes of devolution. 

474. One of the difficulties in this general 
area — and one which you bring out 
extremely well in your book— is that of 
maintaining the distribution of industry 
policy in Scotland, along with something 

more like home rule? There is such a 

policy in Northern Ireland, and it works 
The Northern Ireland economy is not in an 
ideal condition, as everybody knows. It 
has to overcome exceptional problems, but 
in certain respects it has done rather wk in 
recent years. Until the recent troubles arose, 
it had a higher rate of economic growth (as 
measured by the expansion of the national 
product at constant prices) than the Scottish 
economy. Even so it was not sufficient to 
absorb the very high level of unemploy- 
ment; but it was an indication of some 
success, and it was achieved with the type 
of governmental set-up that it has at the 
present time. It is often said that the dis- 
advantage of this kind of system is that, 
owing to the existence of a regional 
Government, U.K. Departments feel less 
concerned with the problems of the area it 
serves. Yet the prime responsibility for 
IDC policy and for industrial location 
generally rests with the Ministry of 
Technology in Whitehall. Can it be 
expected to give the same priority to the 
needs of Northern Ireland as to the 
problem areas within Great Britain for 
which it has to answer to Parliament? AH 
one can say is that this does not seem to 
have led to problems. Until the recent 
disturbances. Northern Ireland was suc- 
ceeding in attracting a substantial amount 
of new development. 

475. Mr. Maitland Mackie: In your 

“Conclusion” you say that the best way for 
the individual parts of the U.K. to represent 
their interests is to have representatives 
sitting in the Central Parliament, but in the 
last sentence you conclude that perhaps 
this is the time for some political devolution. 
I am not sure I can reconcile those state- 
ments. The two things are not mutu^y 

exclusive. I hope that if a form of devolution 
is devised it will not mean that Scottish 
Members of Parliament will leave West- 
minster. If that were the result I would be 
against it. 
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Chairman: A good many solutions have 
been suggested which would not involve 
that. 

476. Dr. Hunt: There is a considerable 
political difficulty if one postulates an 
extensive degree of home rule for Scotland 
involving a Scottish legislature and govern- 
ment and, at the same time, there remain 
Scottish Members of Parliament in the 
U.K. Parliament. Presumably these Scottish 
Members would not be able to vote on 
English affairs, but this might result in a 
situation where the U.K. Government was 
of one political complexion and, with the 
Scottish Members of Parliament withdrawn, 
an English Government of another com- 
plexion. How does one get round the 
difficulty ? It works in a sense with Northern 
Ireland, because the existence of 12 M.P.s 
from Northern Ireland who vote on 
English (and Great Britain) matters, 
althou^a an anomaly, is a tolerable one. 
But if to those 12 one adds 71 Scottish 
M.P.s and 36 Welsh M.P.s, that would 
produce over one hundred members of the 
U.K. House of Commons who probably 
ought not to be allowed to vote on English 
affairs because the Scottish, Welsh and 
Northern Ireland legislatures would be 
dealing with the problems in their respec- 
tive countries. ^This is a problem. But it 

already exists with the Scottish Grand 
Committee. 

477. Chairman : Might not the answer be 
that this is England’s own fault and that the 
remedy lies in her own hands? If the 
English do not want Scottish Members to 
vote on England, they must consent to a 
proper federal organisation. It is very 
difficult to get Englishmen to realise that 
there might be a Parliament at Westminster 
which was not the English Parliament but 
the British Parliament, while the English 
Parliament might sit in Y ork, and that there 
might be, say, a Conservative Government 
in England and a Labour Government in 

the United Kingdom. Much depends 

on whether one has any type of regional 
organisation; for example, on whether 
powers are eventually devolved on pro- 
vincial councils. 

478. Professor Robertson: I suspect that 
Dr. McCrone would be happier discussing 
the Scottish economy. Instead of looking at 
the alternative governmental forms, might 
we instead explore the key factors on which 
the prosperity of Scotland depends, and 
then relate these to possible political 
outcomes. Much has been made of the 



Scottish Budget.* The Treasury’s con- 
clusion, which has been contested, is that 
Scotland would have been in substantial 
deficit had it maintained, with the present 
level of revenue, the level of expenditure 
which the Treasury alleged it would 
maintain. Firstly, do you agree with that 
conclusion; secondly, how relevant do you 
think it is to the prosperity of Scotland that 
it should be so ; and thirdly, what would 

happen if there was a change? 1 agree 

with the conclusion that there would be a 
deficit; I do not quite agree with the size of 
the deficit. In my book I published my own 
estimates, before the Treasury figures came 
out; I subsequently altered these to the 
fiscal year basis which was used for the 
Treasury figures in an article published in 
“The Scotsman” on 30th October, 1969. 
My figures differ from the Treasury in 
respect of revenue from income tax and 
corporation tax. I am still inclined to 
defend my own estimates for these, which 
differ by some £60 million. According to 
the Treasury figures, the deficit (i.e. 
excluding loan exp>enditure) is £271 million 
above the line; my estimate would be a 
deficit of about £210 million. Although the 
size of the deficit is open to argument, that 
there is one is as plain as a pikestaff. It can 
be removed only by making assumptions 
which seem to me to be unreasonable. 

479. Could we consider the economic 
significance of this deficit under present 
governmental arrangements, and under 
governmental arrangements in which a 
Scottish Government was responsible for 

all its own expenditure? It is not easy 

to say what is the relevance of this. If 
Scotland had turned out to be in surplus, 
one might have seen the relevance of that. 
A part of the United Kingdom which is 
suffering from unemployment and from 
lack of economic growth sufficient to 
absorb its available resources is an area into 
which expenditure should be pumped in an 
attempt to expand the level of demand. A 
deficit in the budget shows that the 
Government is spending more in or on 
behalf of that area than it is withdrawing 
from it in revenue. This is the right thing 
to do in such circumstances. So, if there w^ 
a Scottish surplus in present economic 
conditions one would have been alarmed to 
find it; there should be a deficit. If, on the 
other hand, Scotland became independent, 
it seems to me unlikely that a deficit of the 
present size could be maintained since it 
would be difficult to finance. To do so a 
large amount of money would have to be 



*“Estimates of Central Government Revenue and Expenditure Attributable to Scotland for the 
Financial Year 1967/68— A Scottish Budget”. HM Treasury, October 1969. 
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regional policy is about. It is not a social 
service to absorb unemployment but to try 
to get more flexible economic policies so 
that those regions which have the capacity 
to expand more quickly can do so. 

493. Dr. Hunt'. How well designed do 
you think the present machinery is for 
developing the economy in the way it 

should go ? ^All the time one must seek 

ways of improvement. We have given a high 
priority to regional policy only since 1960, 
and many of the measures now in operation 
date from 1963 or 1966/67, so the policy is 
only in the early stages of development and 
there has not really been very much time in 
which to see how to improve it so as to get 
a greater cutting edge. 

494. Do you think the move in the 
direction of federalism or home rule, to 
which you appear to be sympathetic, would 
not in fact impede the development of 
United Kingdom policy in the way you 

would like to see it develop? 1 do not 

think it should. Regional policy would 
still have to be co-ordinated in the United 
Kingdom: one could not have particular 
parts of the United Kingdom devising their 
own policy ab initio. Similarly, if we join 
the Common Market, our policy will be 
co-ordinated with other countries. Devolu- 
tion might, however, have some influence 
on this because people in the regions would 
always be seeking ways of improvement. 
The Scottish Office has helped in several 
ways. If there had been no Scottish Office, 

hings like regional planning would be less 

dvanced than at present. 

495. Chairman : How would you extend 
that theory to Wales ? Wales has not got a 
sophisticated St. Andrew’s House that 
would have set the flow going in this 
direction. Do you think there has been a 
less happy industrial development there? 

No, conditions in Wales are very 

different from those in Scotland. The 
Welsh enjoyed a much more rapid economic 
growth than Scotland in the 1940s and 
1950s, mainly through the steel industry. 
This was, of course, a very capital-intensive 
industry and so it did not help employment 
very much; but the economy of Wales is 
rather different from that of Scotland in 
that it is not self-contained in any sense. 
North Wales and South Wales have nothing 
in common — the south is a sort of offshoot 
of the Midlands, and North Wales of the 
Liverpool/ Manchester area. The main 
problem Wales has had to face is the 
rundown in their very large coal industry, 
but until recently (that is, in the 1960s, not 
now) Wales was, on the whole, doing 
rather better than Scotland. 



496. Dr. Hunt : There comes a time when 
more devolution of power, however defined 
will run counter to or impede desirable 
development of the United Kingdom 
Obviously, one wants the devolution of 
political or constitutional power to go as 
far as possible in a way that will help the 
distribution of industry policy but will not 
go so far as to impede it. What criteria or 
principles can you put forward to indicate 
to us where, in your view, that line should 
be drawn — because a line must be drawn— 
and what sort of fundamental controls have 
to be kept at the centre if one develops such 

a regional policy? 1 assume you mean 

that, given more and more devolution 
along with a requirement on different parts 
of the United Kingdom to be increasingly 
self-financing, Scotland, for example, if not 
in receipt of such a large inflow of public 
funds from Westminster as now, could not 
have the same kind of regional policy as at 
present. 

497. Or if there was such a break-up of 
the unitary nature of the United Kingdom 
that the different regions could begin to 
offer special inducements, so that one did 
not in the end stop development in the 
south-east for example, and force it into 

Scotland. 1 think regional priorities 

must continue to be decided at Westminster 
—just as the Common Market will fed 
that it increasingly needs a common 
regional policy, because there will always 
be problem areas, and policies for these— 
whether the south of Italy or parts of 
Belgium — need to be co-ordinated. 

498. Professor Robertson: If an indepen- 

dence solution were required, do you think 
a different economic reasoning would be 
applicable ? A pure independence solu- 

tion would be different. 

499. So we are working within different 

ranges of devolution? Yes. 

500. Does the line you have just taken 
suggest that the Treasury and that part of 
the Ministry of Technology which has 
assumed functions from the Board of 
Trade would have to remain centralised 
(while still permitting regional offices 

throughout Britain) ? 1 think the general 

outline of regional policy and development 
must be determined centrally. There would 
be room for some control of public 
expenditure at regional level, but the 
pattern of incentives and the scheduling of 
areas as problem areas, etc., must be done 
centrally. Otherwise areas would compete 
with each other. 

501. How relevant is Stormont in this 
connection ? You said earlier that Northern 
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Ireland was a region in which there was a 
different policy which had been reasonably 
effective. It, of course, breaks the Ministry 

of Technology’s rules. Not altogether. 

The Ministry of Technology does not 
operate in Northern Ireland, but the 
United Kingdom Government has agreed 
that Northern Ireland is a problem area, 
and it is on that basis that vast subsidies are 
paid. 

502. Chairman: The most important 
aspect of the Northern Ireland situation is 
perhaps that it is such an exceptional 
situation that one is reluctant to draw any 
precise analogy from it. Could not the 
lesson of Northern Ireland be that it is 
possible to have a United Kingdom 
distribution of industry policy, along with 
what I would call regional self-government ? 
Yes. 

503. Dr. Hunt: The Stormont model 
gives more independence to Northern 
Ireland than the Secretary of State model 
gives to Scotland. You could go at least as 
far as the Stormont model and still have a 
certain amount of distribution of industry 

policy? Yes, but it would become 

increasingly complicated if you had it like 
Stormont. 

504. With three “Stormonts” — one in 
Scotland, one in Wales and the existing one 
in Northern Ireland— could the distribution 
of industry policy be run on a United 
Kingdom basis so as to gain maximum 
economic advantage without conceding so 
much power to Northern Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales that the policy would be 

inhibited? 1 think this is perfectly 

possible, because the general financing 
between Westminster and Stormont is 
something discussed and agreed between the 
two sides before the Treasury is prepared 
to foot the bill. 

505. Mr. Miller: I assume Dr. McCrone 
believes in devolution because it would help 
Scotland politically, and he would like the 
most practical kind of devolution avoiding 
economic disadvantages. But I am not sure 
if the Stormont analogy is very good. I 
wonder if these “Stormonts” would not act 
as centres of political pressure all the time, 
and whenever the United Kingdom 
economy as a whole began to get into 
difficulties there would be immediate 
demands in the Parliaments of Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland for more 
devolution. Furthermore, the political 
situation in Northern Ireland is so very 
different; it is not the usual pressure to 
decide who is in control. What worries me 
is that this would not be true for Scotland. 
Given this kind of devolution, are we not 



going to go further and further? 1 do 

not think that necessarily follows. There 
are federal arrangements in many countries 
which have tended to become more 
centralised. 

506. There is a feeling in Scotland that 
this is a separate nation, and when there are 
difficulties there is somebody to blame. I do 
not think this is so true of the constituent 
parts of the Federal Republic of Germany 

or of the United States. ^It is possible 

that if there was devolution the various 
bodies would want increasing powers and 
the whole thing would eventually break up. 

I am not as pessimistic as that. I am, on the 
whole, inclined to think that, if the public 
at large were in a position to see what was 
happening and if they saw what Scotland 
gets out of being part of the United 
Kingdom, the pressures for breaking it up 
would be reduced. If all this is obscured 
the pressures which Mr. Miller talks of wil 
increase. At present, many of the key issue: 
are not sufficiently ventilated in Scotland 
and the level of public discussion seems to 
me not to be terribly high. Therefore many 
people imagine that things would be better 
under independence, whereas if they were 
better informed they would not think so — 
and they would be better informed if there 
was devolution, because this would increase 
the measure of public understanding. 

507. Dr. Hunt: Dr. McCrone, you spoke 
earlier about the contribution which new 
firms were making to the development of 
the Scottish economy. Is it known in what 
proportion new firms, with headquarters 
outside Scotland, contribute to the Scottish 
economy? Have such firms taken over, as 
it were, more and more the development of 

the Scottish economy? 1 think that is 

true, but I have no hard figures. The 
Scottish Council have done work on this. 
It must inevitably be that as industry gets 
on to a larger and larger scale and one 
gets more international firms from outside 
Scotland, the influence and control increas- 
ingly lie outside Scotland. This is true also 
in the United Kingdom, where there are an 
increasing number of American-owned 
firms — for example, the greater part of the 
motor industry is now under American 
control. I think this is an inevitable 
development, but it does not necessarily 
follow that one should copy it in govern- 
ment. 

508. It could be argued that if the main 
contributions to the Scottish economy were 
being made by a large number of smaller 
firms, their focus would quite properly be 
in St. Andrew’s House because they live 
and move and have their being in Scotland, 
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whereas if more and more of the firms have 
their headquarters in England the impor- 
tance of St. Andrew’s House might be 
reduced because these firms in coming to 
their decisions will be looking to their 
headquarters in London, and will con- 
centrate on Whitehall rather than St. 

Andrew’s House. 1 do not think so. I 

think there are pressures to raise govern- 
ment to a higher level, but I do not think 
this is due so much to the size of firms 
involved. There are a number of reasons 
why one wants a “European” type of 
government. As various European countries 
depend more and more on each other and 
as their economies become ever more 
interlocked, one has to take some decisions 
at a European level rather than at purely 
national levels. But that does not preclude 
bringing other decisions down to a lower 
level so that when appropriate one can alter 
conditions to suit an area the size of 
Scotland. 

509. Professor Robertson : Can we define 
a little more the kind of constitutional 
model you are suggesting? The Treasury 
and the Ministry of Technology would like 
functions to remain where they are. I 
assume that by more devolution you mean 
some kind of Assembly in Edinburgh, and 
that your main reason for proposing it is 
not necessarily legislative but rather to 

obtain informed discussion? Yes, and 

also, where possible, to assist in devising 
policies which are most suitable. 

510. However satisfactory that situation 
might be to the participants in Edinburgh, 
who could, for example, decide to debate 
the economy of South Ayrshire, the 
proposal amounts to advocating that it 
would be more competent for a Scottish 
Minister of Development, within the 
broad lines of Ministry of Technology 
policy, to determine growth through selec- 
tion of locations in South Ayrshire, and so 
on. You also seem to envisage that he 
might have at his hand some development 
^ants. Supposing the Assembly did not 
like the Minister’s decisions, how possible 
would it be for him to reverse them 
independently of the committee of the 
Treasury determining what is permitted 
expenditure against revenue? Would power 

not tend to reside there? 1 think this 

is very difficult. I have advocated that 
devolution be looked at, but I was careful 
to suggest at the beginning that I had not 
myself been in a position to think all this 
through. It may well be that when one has 
looked at the possibilities one comes up 
against so many problems that the idea has 
to be turned down. One would have to 



discuss which decisions could be taken on a 
more local level and which had to be taken 
at the centre. The priorities of regional 
policy would have to be decided at the 
centre, for example the scheduling of 
development areas, the operation of 
Industrial Development Certificates and 
the fixing of most grants and other fiscal 
inducements. But other matters could be 
left to decisions taken in Scotland: the 
choice of growth points within the Devdop- 
ment Area, the priorities for public 
investment, the choice of sites for airports 
and new towns, the planning of reception 
areas for Glasgow overspill. If there were 
some sort of Assembly in Scotland, these 
matters could be the subject of debate and 
discussion. 

511. In broad terms, this is the Assembly 

keeping an eye on the sort of thing that the 
Secretary of State normally does ? Yes. 

512. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Basically 
these would be different people from those 
who would be attendingacentral Assembly ? 

1 do not think I have a firm view on 

that. There could be different representa- 
tives or the same ones commuting. TTie 
practicalities need to be worked out, and I 
have not given them a great deal of 
thought. 

513. Dr. Hunt: Have you worked out a 
model of the economic balance as between 
the centre and the regions, which would 
maintain the distribution of industry? 
Presumably certain decisions must be left 
at the centre with others being devolved, 
and either they could be devolved to a 
federal structure or to an administratively 
— devolved structure — but devolved they 
would be. It must be possible to work out 
an economic model of this, showing these 
decisions which must be taken at the 
centre and the other decisions which can be 
left with different regions, to be taken either 
administratively or otherwise. Would it be 

possible to draw up such a blueprint? 

I suppose it would. I have not done so. The 
kinds of functions I had in mind were those 
at present performed at administrative level 
by the Scottish Office. I am thinking of a 
sort of assembly or body which would 
provide the democratic forum for what the 
Scottish Office would do at the adminis- 
trative level. 

514. But there is another level, is there 

not ? Also involved in this is distriljution of 
industry in such a way that overall planning 
of the economy can be maintained to 
produce the right balance of distribution 
and the right United Kingdom rate of 
growth? Yes. 
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515. Presumably it must be possible to 
constmct some sort of model, maintaining 
the distribution of industry and maintaining 
at the same time the right balance in the 
overall position, together with the maxi- 
mum rate of growth. Within that there are 
certain decisions that can be devolved and 
some that cannot. Some controls must be 
maintained at the centre, and others not? 
Yes. 

516. It would be rather instructive if one 

could see what that looked like? Yes, it 

would be a good job. 



517. But presumably, if a constitutional 
Commission is going to express views on 
the amount of devolution which is desirable, 
this would be a job they would have to do ? 
Yes. 

Chairman: Dr. McCrone, you have been 
extremely patient with us, and we must 
thank you for your wise advice. We are 
very grateful to you. 



{The witness withdrew) 
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MEMORANDUM OF EVIDENCE SUBMITTED BY THE 
SCOTTISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 



Preamble: 

1. The General Council of the Scottish Trades Union Confess wish to submit the 
following documents for consideration by the Royal Commission. Congress has given 
consideration to the question of Scottish Government over a long number of years. It is 
however, true that the documents referred to arise out of discussions which have taken place 
over the past two years. 

2. In 1968 two motions appeared on the Agenda of Congress, one dealing with the 
question of “Scottish Government”, and the other with “Scottish Nationalism”. Both were 
remitted after discussion to the General Council for their further consideration. At that 
time the General Council assured Congress that a searching enquiry would be made into 
all aspects of Scottish Government, and that they would, in due course, report to Congress. 

3. At the 1969 Congress, following discussions in a Sub-Committee specially established 
for the purpose. Congress accepted an Interim Statement which is included in this sub- 
mission as Document 1. 

4. Following the establishment of the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs the General 
Council gave consideration to matters under the scrutiny of that Committee and the 
written evidence presented to the Committee is included as under the heading of Docu- 
ment 2.* 

5. The Sub-Committee has continued its consideration of the matter and its latest 
conclusions are submitted in Document 3. It must be appreciated that the General Council 
consists of 17 members and that its composition has changed since 1968, and the contents 
of Document 3 represents a consensus of opinion of the members of the present Council. 

6. The General Council are unanimous in their rejection of political and economic 
separation from the United Kingdom. Their evidence to the Select Committee outlines, 
in large measure, the basis on which this conclusion was arrived at. 

7. Since the Interim Statement was made, further consideration has been given to the 
suggestion made in that Statement that there should be advantage in providing a Scottish 
legislative assembly which would rectify present political and administrative defidences 
in Scotland. These considerations have led the General Council to the conclusion that 
they would not wish to sustain at the present time their support for such a proposition. 
This does not mean that they think such a solution impossible of implementation. They, 
however, believe that the problems involved in the relationship of such an assembly to 
the U.K. Parliament are of such a character that it would be inadvisable for them to 
continue support for this solution. The General Council have, therefore, modified this 
proposition and the suggestions they are now making are to be found in Document 3. 

8. The General Council believe that it would be relatively simple to argue for either 
separation or the status quo. The General Council, however, reject both propositions, the 
reason for this rejection appears in the Documents. They believe it important that the 
process of Government be under constant review and that, as a result of such review, it is 
necessary on occasions to suggest change. They believe that the aim of such considerations 
must be: — 

(1) to improve the quality of the Government of our country; and 

(2) to secure a greater degree of democratic involvement of its citizens. 

9. For these reasons we are submitting the following Documents as a contribution to 
the discussion of the issues the Royal Commission are concerned with. We have not been 
able, nor do we think it our responsibility, to provide a detailed blue-print for the imple- 
mentation of ^y or all of our proposals. Rather, we believe it our responsibility to outline 
proposals giving some indication of how we think these proposals might work out. 

10. We hope, therefore, the Commission will fimd our comments useful and will accept 
them as an earnest endeavour to examine responsibly the problems of Scottish Govern- 
ment and the relationship of these problems to the Central Legislature. 



*In written evidence the Congress submitted three documents. Documents 1 and 3 are reproduced 
here. Document 2 was a memorandum of evidence submitted to the Select Committee on 
Scottish Affairs about the economic problems of Scotland which is not reproduced. This was 
published in the Committee’s Minutes of Evidence taken at Glasgow on Monday, 19th January, 
1970— HMSO (27ip). 
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Document 1— Interim Statement on Scottish Self Government 
(presented to the 72nd Annual Congress, Rothesay, April, 1969) 



Introduction 

1. Last Congress remitted to the General Council two motions on “A Scottish 
Pariiament” and “Scottish Nationalism” at the request of the latter and for the reasons 
set out in paragraphs seven and eight below. 

2. Later in this Report more precise reference will be made to the terms of the motions. 
Immediately, it must be explained that limitations in time and resources have made it 
difficult so far to provide the kind of study originally envisaged. At any rate, the delay in 
publishing the Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Scotland has 
inhibited somewhat any exhaustive examination of the issues. 

3. Equally, it was hoped that the Report of the Hunt Committee on Intermediate 
Areas mi^t also have been available to permit the General Council, as it was assumed it 
would, to take account of its findings and the effects that they might have on the Govern- 
ment’s Regional Employment Policy as it applied to Scotland. 

Royal Commission on the Constitution 

4. Very much too in the mind of the General Council latterly was the intimation by the 
Home Secretary on 6th November, 1968 of the intention of the Government to set up a 
Royal Commission on the Constitution with five special supporting panels, including 
panels for Scotland and Wales. On February 11th, 1969 the Prime Minister announced in 
the House of Commons the following terms of reference of the Commission: — 

“To examine the present functions of the central legislature and government in 
relation to the several countries, nations and regions of the United Kingdom; 

To consider, having regard to developments in local government organisation and in 
the administrative and other relationships between the various parts of the United 
Kingdom and to the interests of the prosperity and good government of Our people 
under the Crown, whether any changes are desirable in those functions or otherwise in 
present constitutional and economic relationships; 

To consider, also whether any changes are desirable in the constitutional and 
economic relationships between the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man.” 

5. The proposed Royal Commission does not render it less necessary to look closely at 
proposals for Scottish Self-Government. On the contrary, Congress will be expected to 
make fullest use of the opportunity the Commission will offer of presenting their views in 
the most effective fashion. This present statement should, therefore, be seen as a declara- 
tion of broad attitudes which, if acceptable, might form the basis upon which a more 
detailed study could be offered as the evidence of Congress. 

Discussions and Decisions of Last Congress 

6. The motion submitted by the National Union of Mineworkers: Scottish Area 
called for the establishment by the Government of “a Parliament for Scotland, the 
ultimate form and powers of which should be determined by the Scottish electorate.” On 
the other hand the composite motion supported by the Amalgamated Union of 
Engineering and Foundry Workers and the National and Local Government Officers 
Association maintained “. . . that an economically viable and socially secure Scotland can 
only be achieved : — 

(a) within the economic framework of Great Britain and ; 

(b) if pay and conditions of Scottish workers are no less favourable than those in other 
parts of Great Britain, and are secured wherever possible by national joint nego- 
tiating machinery covering Scotland, England and Wales.” 

7. The General Council in asking for the remission to them of both motions said they 
considered any argument for total separation in economic terms of Scotland from the 
U.K. “to be totally irrelevant to Scotland’s pressing economic problems.” 

8. They undertook, therefore, that if the motions were remitted they would “discuss 
^d explore in depth the whole situation” adding that such an “exploration” would 
include “a review of the whole Scottish scene at present and against the background of the 
forthcoming Royal Commission Report on Local Government in Scotland” to which 
the General Council had given evidence and had argued for the establishment of regional 
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organisations which would have the responsibility for economic development in the 
regions. 

9. At last Congress the General Council in its motion on the Scottish Economy also 
argued for extended powers for the Scottish Economic Planning Council and for the 
Regional Planning Advisory bodies to become, as is the Highland Development Board, 
Boards responsible for economic development in the areas they served. 

10. In considering the foregoing the General Council decided to constitute a special 
Sub-Committee and to invite Professor K. J. W. Alexander, University of Strathclyde, 
Mr. A. Hargrave, Scottish Correspondent, “Financial Times” and Mr. J. D. Vassie, 
Leader Writer of “The Scotsman” to assist as assessors. They also decided to consult with 
affiliates. In an appendix to this Report we provide a record of those affiliates who 
responded to any substantial extent. 



Historical Background 

1 1 . It may be appropriate to recall that when the Scottish Trades Union Congress was 
formed in 1897 the circumstances surrounding its formation reflected the uneasiness in 
Scottish trade union circles about the “remoteness” of London, the inability of people 
there, including trade union people, to understand or be interested in the Scottish scene, 
especially with regard to the unfair interpretation by the Sheriff Courts of the law as it 
affected workpeople and their dependents. 

12. Almost from its inception until 1920 there appeared occasional reference to “Home 
Rule” but by 1920 interest in the issue had declined. Where it continued to be argued it 
was emphasised that there was no desire for separation or “to weaken the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster.” For some time the Scottish TUC supported a body known 
as the Scottish Home Rule Association but by 1924 its interest in that body waned and 
subsequently the reference to it disappeared from the records of Congress. Thereafter, 
and up until the middle 1930s, interest in the issue of “Home Rule for Scotland” ceased 
to be a major one. Indeed, during this period discussion upon it was scant and spasmodic. 
By 1936 the Annual Report carried substantial references to the arguments of the 
“Commissioner for Special Areas” for the establishment of an authoritative Scottish 
body in the field of economic planning and research, financed by the Government and no 
doubt with powers to explore industrial conditions, make recommendations and in 
general aim at introducing “into our economic structure that element of orderly and 
planned development which in the past has in some considerable measure been over- 
looked”. 

13. The General Council as a result had discussions with the Secretary of State for 
Scotland arising from which they reported to the subsequent Congress : — 

“That the General Council reaffirms its views as to the desirability of establishing an 
Economic Council set up by, and responsible to, the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The General Council meanwhile, however, approves the principle of trade union 
co-operation in the Economic Committee established by the Scottish National Develop- 
ment Council in conjunction with the Secretary of State for Scotland and the Com- 
missioner of the Special Areas in Scotland.” 

14. Thereafter, Congress began to discuss more and more the need for Scottish 
planning and industrial development as the answer to the unemployment problems of 
those times. By 1947 there re-appeared the argument for “Scottish autonomy”. In that 
year Congress passed a resolution requesting the Government “to enquire into the 
advisability of the setting up of a Scottish body, with special powers, in order that 
problems peculiar to Scotland, which arose from time to time, can be expedited”. The 
following year the General Council submitted a motion to Congress proposing admini- 
strative reforms to incorporate: — 

(1) Establishment of a Scottish National Planning Commission. 

(2) Creation of new Departments of Trade and Labour with Under-Secretaries 
responsible for each. 

(3) A Scottish “Cabinet” consisting of the Secretary of State, the Under-Secretaries 
and the Scottish representatives of Government Departments. 

15. In 1950, while continuing to argue, at the instigation of the General Council, for 
some positive instrument of economic planning and industrial distribution. Congress 
passed a resolution in the following terms : — 
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“That this Congress profoundly concerned with the economic and social welfare of 
Scotland has more than ordinary interest in the movements or organisations purporting 
to espouse the cause of the Scottish people against their alleged domination by the 

British Parliament. . ^ j x. .u 

The Trade Union Movement is not insensitive to the influences created by the 

cultural heritage and deep-seated traditions of Scotland but submits that economic 
security remains the primary factor for the Scottish people and this cannot be divorced 
from tfc economic prospects of the country as a whole. 

Scotland’s economic prosperity, it should be obvious, is inseparable from that of 
England and Wales and it cannot be imagined as a self-supporting entity. The balance 
of trade between Britain and other countries, the export of goods to suitable markets, 
the import of food and the necessary raw materials are of such vital importance that 
they demand the prosecution of a unified policy accompanied by centralised planning 
and control. 

Congress, declares that, as the representative assembly of the Trade Union Movement 
in Scotland’ its foremost interest must be the creation of a healthy economic structure 
yielding good wages and attractive working conditions for its people. Such progress 
will lay the basis for full and due regard being given to the higher values in life in the 
field of culture and social aspirations. 

Congress, ever alert to the special problems of Scotland in the sphere of industry, 
employment and housing particularly, contends that the Trade Union Movement, 
allied with its political counterpart, has the competence and authority to speak for the 
great majority of Scottish people. It has no desire or intention to farm out its responsi- 
bilities to any movement or association of persons no matter the speciousness of their 
claims.” 



16. In 1952 the Government constituted “A Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs”. 
To that Commission the General Council submitted fairly substantial evidence. Some of it 
referred to earlier Congress decisions quoted above. The following points were also 
made: — 

“(i) that the Scottish Economic Conference should be resuscitated; 

(ii) that Departments of Labour, Trade and Supply should be established under the 
aegis of the Scottish Office; 

(iii) that the multiplicity of authorities responsible for the various branches of Highland 
development emphasises the need for the appointment of a Regional Authority 
for the Highlands. . . .” 

17. Upon the first point the Royal Commission offered no comment. To the second, 
they maintained there was no clear evidence that (a) distinctive Scottish interests would 
be better served, and (b) the interests which Scotland had in common with the rest of the 
United Kingdom would not suffer. 

With regard to the third, they found it difficult to see how a Highland Development 
Authority could operate without conflict with the existing National Authorities. They 
considered that in the nature of things it would be bound to displace local authorities to a 
greater or lesser degree or to interpose itself between them and the Government Depart- 
ments. For these and other reasons they could only record with dismay the prospect of 
further attrition of the powers of local authorities which in itself would be, to their mind, 
a decisive objection. 

18. While Congress persisted in the pursuit of the main submissions they had made to 
the Royal Commission (with the ultimate triumph of seeing a Highlands and Islands 
Development Authority constituted in 1965), over the last decade to the present time the 
demand for political independence disappeared from the agenda of Congress. 



Economic Situation in the Post-War Period 

19. Available statistics show that practically over the whole of the post war period all 
of Scotland along with Wales and the North of England had consistently the most severe 
overall regional unemployment problem in Great Britain. Over most of this period un- 
emplojment in Scotland was about double the rate in any of the regions made up either 
entirely or largely of non-development areas, although in the last eighteen months there 
has been a relative improvement in Scotland’s unemployment position compared with that 
in other parts of the country, including the North of England and Wales. 

20. The combination over these years of high vmemployment, high net emigration and 
a slow rate of emplo 5 onent growth have been the outward m^ifestations of very deep- 
rooted economic problems in Scotland. These problems derive, in the main, from an 
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inheritance of a heavy dependence upon older types of industry for whose products there 
is now a falling demand, with a failure to attract over the years a sufficient continuing 
inflow of new industry to ensure that, with indigenous expansion in the modem industri J 
becoming progressively established, enough new jobs are created both to offset the losses 
in other sectors and to take up more of the unemployed and those emigrating. 

21. It is against this background that Congress has been relentless in its pursuit of 

Government to promote economic development in Scotland, to carry out the kind of 
regional policies designed to obtain the location in Scotland of new industries with a lone 
future ahead. ® 

22. While the situation is still far from satisfactory there is substantial evidence that 
Government policy is working to some extent. Not only are there better job prospects 
ahead; the changing pattern of industry holds out new possibilities. But whether they are 
fully realised will depend substantially upon the maintenance unimpaired of the regional 
policies of the Government and upon the continuing identification of Scotland with the 
U.K. economy. 

23. Certainly, the success of the current plans of the Government and the Scottish 
Economic Planning Council seen in the development of new towns, the identification of 
sub-regions like the Highlands, the Borders, South-West, North-East, Tayside, and such 
areas as Falkirk/Grangemouth, for substantial development depends not just on the 
maintenance of present regional employment policies but in the extension of these 
policies to the advantage of the Development Areas. All this makes it absolutely essential 
that the trade union movement in Scotland should be strong in its resistance against any 
attempts to erode the present policies; that Scotland should be intimately and con- 
tinually involved in the formulation and application of the economic planning programme 
of the U.K. Government. 

24. Additionally, in the setting of the argument that the economic problems of Scotland 
can only be met by complete political and economic sovereignty, with the source of the 
problems identified as “London-based” Government, it cannot be over-emphasised that 
the issues in Scotland about which we are presently concerned are little different in 
character or extent from those of the North of England and of Wales. Equally, it should 
be understood that they are not at all peculiar to the U.K. as a whole. Countries in 
Europe with complete sovereignty are confronted with the same dilemma : the decline in 
basic industries and the tendencies of modern industry to settle and expand in great 
metropolitan centres. It is a problem sufficiently similar in, for example, France, Italy and 
Sweden; and it has been an issue of some concern over a long period of time for the 
Federal Government of the U.S.A. 

25. Notwithstanding the political and economic sovereignty of such countries they 
have not been any more successful in staying the problem than the U.K. Government. 
Indeed some countries are taking a very keen interest in the policy of the U.K. Govern- 
ment. All are aware that there is no escape from Government involvement in the promo- 
tion of some policy or another to correct regional imbalance. 

26. At this stage, therefore, in the light of the foregoing and having discussed at some 
length the wider implications, we are bound to conclude that complete political and 
economic sovereignty would represent a retrograde step which would set back sub- 
stantially the hopes and expectations of the Scottish people. 

27. This, however, is not to imply that nothing more need be done. On the contrary 
the General Council itself has been to the fore in the advocacy of greater devolution of 
economic and political say to Scotland wherever this can be done without infringing the 
principle we have set out above. It is to be seen in our arguments for converting the 
Scottish Economic Planning Council from an advisory body to an executive authority 
and to give the present Sub-Regional Consultative Councils the powers already conceded 
to the Highlands and Islands Development Board. In our evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission on Scottish Local Government we have presented in considerable detail a new 
regional and sub-regional structure which in itself implies substantial devolution of 
authority and power. 

Further Devolution 

28. Quite clearly, there is substantial evidence of a growing urge to have some greater 
say in omr domestic affairs, although, as we see it, it is not so much a matter of seeking a 
further extension of the administrative responsibilities of St. Andrew’s House as of being 
more closely identified with the taking of political decisions. 
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29 This is made much easier for Scotland because of its historical and national back- 
ground Its significantly distinctive character is to be seen in its separate and different 
^eal sykem and court procedure, its own system of education, its separate and somewhat 
different system of local government, its separate though similar National Health Service 
and above all, the massive devolution of administration to the Scottish Office together 
with the Cabinet status of the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

30 All of this has led us to examine at some length the current and possible provisions 
for a legislative counterpart of the very substantial Scottish Civil Service. In so doing we 
have accepted that the Scottish Grand Committee is not an adequate instrument as it is 
or as it might be amended. Neither do we consider that the special Select Committee on 
Scottish Affairs, helpful as it should be, could be accepted as an effective alternative. 
Above all, we cannot see that a Scottish Assembly or Forum of a purely discursive 
character would in any way meet the present mood and expectations for more community 
and representative involvement in political decision-making. 

3 1 We acknowledge, therefore, the advantages that might lie in providing for Scotland 
a legislative assembly which would rectify the present political and administrative defi- 
ciencies in Scotland without disturbing the basic unity of the U.K. and without depriving 
the U K Parliament of the powers to protect the interests and to plan for the whole of 
Great Britain. Such an assembly should have carefully defined powers over strictly 
domestic matters, including presumably some responsibility for financing them. 

32 This, therefore, is the second principle we should wish to develop more fully in the 
submissions that Congress should offer to the Royal Commission on the Constitution, 
including our views on the form and composition of such an assembly and on its relations 
with the U.K. Parliament which should retain its ultimate sovereignty. 



Summing Up 

33. In this interim statement two main principles are presented for the endorsement of 
Congress: — 

(a) that the complete political and economic sovereignty of Scotland would represent 
a retrograde step which would set back substantially the hopes and expectations of 
the Scottish people; 

(b) that there should be advantage in providing a Scottish legislative assembly which 
would rectify the present political and administrative deficiences in Scotland. 



Conclusion 

34. Congress is asked to accept this report as a declaration of broad attitudes which 
should form the basis upon which a more intensive study should be prepared for presenta- 
tion, as the evidence of Congress, to the Royal Commission on the Constitution. 



Annex 

Observations were received from the following trade unions and trades councils . 
Trade Unions — 

National Union of Mineworkers : Scottish Area. 

Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 

Union of Post Office Workers. 

Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers. 

Electrical Trades Union. • • c< \ 

Amalgamated Union of Engineering and Foundry Workers (Engineermg Section) 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering and Foundry Workers (Foundry Section). 
United Patternmakers’ Association. 

Plumbing Trades Union. 

Society of Graphical and Allied Trades. 

Scottish Lace and Textile Workers’ Union. 

Tobacco Workers Union. 

Confederation of Health Service Employees. 

National and Local Government Officers Association. 

Society of Technical Civil Servants. 
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Trades Councils — 

Cambuslang and Rutherglen Trades Council. 
Clackmannanshire Trades Council. 
Cowdenbeath Trades Council. 

Cumbernauld and District Trades Council. 
Dumfries and District Trades Council. 

East Fife Trades Council. 

East Kilbride Trades Council. 

Edinburgh and District Trades Council. 
Falkirk and District Trades Council. 
Glasgow District Trades Council. 

Irvine and District Trades Council. 

Kirkcaldy and District Trades Council. 
Roxburghshire Trades Council. 

South Ayrshire and District Trades Council. 



Document 3 — A Proposal for an Elected Scottish Assembly 

Introduction 

1 . Since issuing the Interim Statement and submitting evidence to the Select Committee 
on Scottish Atfairs the General Council have continued their analysis of Scottish Govern- 
ment. This analysis has been helped in some way by having the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Scotland before them and also the experience of 
the first year of the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs. In the following paragraphs the 
General Council bring to a conclusion, with certain proposals, the analysis which has b4n 
outlined by the preceding documents. 

2. The Interim Statement reached two conclusions— (a) that the complete political and 
economic sovereignty of Scotland would represent a retrograde step which would set 
back substantially the hopes and expectations of the Scottish people, and (b) that there 
should be advantage in providing a Scottish legislative assembly which would rectify 
present political and administrative deficiencies in Scotland. These conclusions were 
presented to Congress as a declaration of broad attitude which would form the basis on 
which a more intensified study should be prepared for presentation as the evidence of 
Congress to the Royal Commission on the Constitution. 

3. Since last Congress the Royal Commission on Local Government in Scotland has 
reported and the General Council have welcomed most of its proposals. The Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for the establishment of seven regional and 37 district authorities 
are much in keeping with the General Council’s evidence to the Commission. However 
the delineation of the seven regional authorities and their boundaries differ to some 
extent from that proposed by Congress. 

4. The Select Committee on Scottish Affairs has continued to examine most closely 
the work of all Government Departments in Scotland, and has also taken evidence from 
non-govemmental bodies such as the General Council, the Confederation of British 
J^dustjy in Scotland and the Scottish Council (Development and Industry). The Select 
Committee has undoubtedly made a contribution to the closer examination of the basis 
of the Government s economic policy in Scotland but there is a tendency for such an 
examination to be of a transitory nature. 

The Case Against Complete Separation 

5. The first conclusion reached in the Interim Statement presented to the Rothesay 
Confess was broadly that complete economic and political separation would not be to 
the benefit of the Scottish people. This belief is still held by the General Council. In the 
written memorandum of evidence to the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs the General 
CouMil made certain criticisms of the performance of the Scottish economy since the war. 

identified the following factors applying in Scotland in comparison 
^ whole and especially in comparing the Scottish economy to that 
of the Vvest Midlands, South East England and London ; (a) the general level of unemploy- 
ment has been much higher, (b) the labour activity rates have been lower, and (c) earnings 
are lower, and arising from these three factors the net loss through emigration from 
Scotland is the highest for any part of Great Britain, Notwithstanding these criticisms the 
General Council did acknowledge that many advances were being made as a result of the 
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policy of the U.K. Government, particularly since 1964. Emigration has now fallen to the 
lowest level of the last decade; average earnings in Scotland are now within 2-4 per cent of 
the U.K. average and a considerable restructuring of the Scottish economy has taken 
place. All these improvements the General Council have identified as being the result of 
Scotland being economically and politically part of the U.K. and consequently any 
political and economic separation would lead to a retardation of these advances. 

6. Many sacrifices would have to be made by the Scottish people and it is the opinion 
of the General Council that these sacrifices would far outweigh the benefits which would 
attend an independent Scotland. There would probably be a diminuation in the standard 
of living; there could be a loss of the substantial market with the rest of the U.K.; an 
obstruction of the free movement of labour and finance between Scotland and the rest of 
the U.K.; and above all Scotland would lose the undoubted benefit which it at present 
received from the steering in its direction of new industrial development from the more 
prosperous parts of the U.K. 

7. Although the General Council criticised the performance of the Scottish economy in 
terms of industrial building approved and investment grants given, they recognised this 
policy to be the one most likely to be effective. The restrictions placed on development in 
such regions as the Midlands and South East England should, in the opinion of the 
General Council, be strengthened as it was this together with the more positive instruments 
of investment grants and the Regional Employment Premium which could restructure 
the Scottish economy and provide it with a basis for growth in the future. The General 
Council in their evidence to the Select Committee welcomed the success of this combina- 
tion of policies but felt that the pace should be quickened by appropriate (fifferentials to 
encourage growth industries as well as increase Government intervention and, if need be, 
direction of industry, particularly state-owned or controlled. These are all aspects of a 
U.K. policy with which an independent Scotland could not compete unless at the expense 
of other Government services or the imposition of higher levels of taxation. It must be 
made quite clear that if Scotland was independent economically and politically from the 
rest of the U.K. in terms of the present Government regional policy, we would lose much 
of the new industrial expansions at present coming to Scotland. Undoubtedly, one of the 
great benefits of the existing arrangements is that the regions such as Scotland in need of 
development benefit from being part of a country which is as a whole prosperous by world 
standards. 

8. These arguments have been repeated in recent months and indeed, the main pro- 
ponents of complete political and economic separation have moved towards the position 
of accepting that any independent Scotland would have to enter into some sort of common 
market type of agreement with the rest of the U.K. in order to avoid the need to impose 
tariffs and set up customs posts at the Border. 



The Case for a National Council (or Assembly) 

9. Although the General Council have come out wholeheartedly against any complete 
political and economic separation from the rest of the U.K., they accept that there are 
reasons for the establishment of some sort of devolved Government for Scotland. Further, 
there would also seem to be a desire amongst the Scottish people for a greater devolution 
of political authority however vague a term this naight be. Indeed, recent opinion polls 
have indicated that 65 per cent of the electorate would seem to be in favour of “some sort 
of further devolution”. As was stated above, the General Council have welcomed the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Scotland and feel 
that the regional structure proposed by the Wheatley Commission would bring a more 
efficient and effective form of local government. However, the point to be borne in mind 
is that the structure envisaged in the Wheatley Report is still one of local government. 
What we are concerned with here are the problems of National Government. There is 
clearly a need to have a greater control over government administrative machinery in 
Scotland. 

10. Indeed, it has not gone without notice that in the last 80 years there has been a 
substantial degree of administrative devolution as far as Scotland is concerned. Thus in 
this evidence the General Council are not seeking to increase to any great extent admini- 
strative devolution. What is looked for here is a greater control and scrutiny of the already 
devolved administrative machinery. 

1 1 . The General Council have spent much time examining and re-examining different 
systems of devolution of power within the United Kingdom. There are undoubtedly 
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complications and shortcomings in any system which could be devised. Having rejected 
complete political and economic separation there are two immediate choices left open to 
us — (a) that nothing should be done, and (b) that some form of assembly (legislative or 
otherwise) should be established. It is the opinion of the General Council that the first 
of these is both complacent and dangerous for one must always be vigilant in ensuring 
that Government machinery is continually under review and scrutiny. 

12. The General Council in their Interim Statement indicated that the answer would 
seem to lie in the direction of a legislative assembly of some sort. However, in examining 
this proposal at greater length the General Council are desirous of ensuring that nothing 
be done to interfere with the sovereignty of the Westminster Parliament. On the other 
hand the General Council does not seek the establishment of an assembly which would 
be powerless and purely discussive in character. If, as has been suggested, the Scottish 
assembly was merely to deal with the Committee stage, etc., of Westminster Bills dealing 
with Scotland, the General Council are sure that the status of the Scottish assembly 
within the community would be debased. An effete and powerless body would only become 
a divisive factor in British life and, as has been said previously, the General Council do 
not wish to see any diminution of the United Kingdom Parliament. Thus the General 
Council have concerned themselves with the examination of an elected body with clearly 
defined power which would not interfere with the sovereignty of the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. It is not envisaged that our evidence to the Royal Commission should provide a 
blue-print but merely that some concepts and ideas which, in the General Council’s 
opinion, would be useful should be brought to the notice of the Comrnission. There are 
many examples within the Trade Union Movement of structures which devolve much 
power to the regions including Scotland. In most cases the devolution of power does not 
go hand-in-hand with “legislative powers”. That is to say the power to make policy still 
remains at an all-U.K. level with the annual conference or a similar body. However, at the 
operational level the Scottish district of the union may have considerable powers, with the 
officers and officials being responsible, in large measure, not to the national executive, but 
to the Scottish Committee. 

13. This analogy counted strongly with the General Council and it is along these lines 
they would wish the Royal Commission to move. What they are proposing, therefore, is 
that there should be “an assembly” directly elected and sitting in Edinburgh which would 
exert control and give direction to the Government machinery of the Scottish Office. The 
General Council are not proposing a legislative assembly for although this was considered 
at great length, it was felt that it would be moving too far towards a federal system with all 
the complications that would bring. Some may think that the General Council are offering 
here an assembly which has very little powers. This is not the case for if one considers the 
degree of freedom the Secretary of State for Scotland and his junior Ministers have in 
determining the policy which guides the St. Andrew’s House civil servants, there would 
certainly be a great deal of work which the assembly could do. It would be able to 
scrutinise the work of the Scottish Office and the policy determined by the Secretary of 
State to a greater degree and over a far wider-ranging scope than the Select Committee 
on Scottish Affairs can do at present. 

14. The General Council’s view, as has already been stated, is to seek the establishment 
in Scotland of a deliberative assembly to oversee the work of the Scottish Office and other 
Government Departments in the services they provide in Scotland. They believe that two 
benefits would attract to such a development; — 

(1) an improvement of the quality of Scottish Government; and 

(2) increased democratic involvement in the processes of Government. 

Membership of the Council 

15. If it were possible for the Scottish M.P.s elected to the U.K. Parliament to meet 
regularly in Scotland to discuss Scottish affairs then, in large measure, the problem would 
be solved. Clearly such a solution is not on. The legislative duties of the M.P.s is of such 
a character that it would be unreasonable to expect that they should be charged with this 
added responsibility. The interests of the Scottish people would dictate that they be in 
Westminster to participate in discussion of legislative matters which are properly the 
function of the U.K. Parliament. The General Council, therefore, would suggest that 
there be in addition to the U.K. Parliament a body democratically elected responsible 
for the full discussion of Scottish administrative affairs. This body should, in their opinion, 
be elected along with the U.K. Parliament and we would suggest two ways in which this 
might be done: — 
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A That at the time of the election of the U.K. Parliament there be elected two members 
to the Scottish national council (or assembly) one of whom would be the M.P. 
elected to the U.K. Parliament and the other elected simply to serve at a Scottish 
level. 

B. That at the time of election to the U.K. Parliament two members be elected to serve 
at Scottish level. 

16. Proposition A has the advantage that the M.P. at Westminster could also be 
involved at Scottish level and as two members are to be elected if U.K. duties did not 
permit the members’ attendance in Scotland then the Constituency would be represented. 
A further advantage is that in this way it would be possible to minimise conflict between 
Parliament and the Scottish body and between the elected representatives. 

17. On the other hand proposition B would not necessarily rule out the possibility of 
the Westminster M.P. serving at Scottish level if he so cared. This would be a matter of 
his choice. 

18. We would suggest that either:— 

(1) each existing Parliamentary Constituency should send two members to the assembly 
in either of the ways referred to above; or 

(2) alternatively, it could be that each Parliamentary Constituency be divided in two, 
each part sending one member to the assembly. 

It would, however, seem logical that if, for example, proposition A above were enacted 
that the method of election be as proposed at (1) above. 

19. Thus we would have a Scottish assembly composed of 142 members. It is proposed 
that the life of the Scottish assembly should be tied to that of the Westminster Parliament. 
That is to say if Parliament were dissolved for a General Election to take place the Scottish 
Assembly would also be dissolved and elections take place. It would seem probable that 
the type of business proposed for the assembly would merit only part-time attendances 
and we would suggest that the assembly meet only two days a week during the Westminster 
Parliamentary session. The members of the assembly might require to receive some 
remuneration along similar lines to that proposed for members of the regional authorities 
by the Wheatley Commission. 

The post of Secretary of State for Scotland 

20. A complication of which the General Council are aware is that if the post of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland remained in its present form then the Secretary of State, 
whilst being a member of the Westminster Cabinet, would be accountable to an assembly 
not necessarily of the same political complexion as that of the U.K. Parliament. This 
difficulty is a very real one in the sense that in past General Elections the national result 
has been at variance with the distribution of seats in the Scottish Constituencies. We would, 
therefore, propose two possible ways in which this matter be dealt with: — 

(a) that the Secretary of State for Scotland remains a U.K. Cabinet post and that there 
be in Scotland a senior Minister of the Scottish assembly responsible under the 
Secretary of State for Scotland for the powers already devolved to St. Andrew’s 
House; 

(b) the Secretary of State remain a U.K. Minister and at the same time be account- 
able to the Scottish assembly. 

The General Council are quite certain that the interests of Scotland demand that the 
Secretary of State be a member of the U.K. Cabinet. The evidence given to the Select 
Committee gives many examples of the benefit of having a Minister purely responsible for 
Scottish affairs within the Cabinet. There are many spheres of activity affecting Scotland 
which are outwith the present administrative functions of St. Andrew’s House, particularly 
in the fields of industrial and economic matters and we would in no way seek to change 
this distribution of responsibility. There is a peculiarly Scottish interest which must 
remain represented within the Westminster Government and within the Cabinet. 

21. At present the Secretary of State for Scotland is responsible for a vast area of 
Government and he is assisted by a number of junior Ministers whose portfolios could in 
no way be classified as homogenous. Thus there are such strange mixtures as housing 
and forestry, police and agriculture. In proposition A it would be possible that a fairly 
large number of junior Ministers directly accountable to the national council or assembly 
could have the responsibility of dealing with relatively homogenous portfolios. This would 
allow of a far greater scrutiny and control over administrative machinery in St. Andrew’s 
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House and would allow the junior Ministers to develop their portfolios to a far greater 
degree than at present. 

22. That there would be difficulty under proposal B if the balance of political power was 
different in the assembly to that obtaining in the U.K. Parliament is admitted. However 
to some extent the difficulty already applies in the sense that local authorities can be 
subject to different political control to that applying on a U.K. basis, and undoubtedly 
this deficiency will be of much greater importance if the new regional authorities as 
suggested by Wheatley, come into being. If the Secretary of State remains as at present a 
U.K. Minister with additional responsibility to the proposed Scottish assembly then we 
would argue for a greater number of junior Ministers, each responsible for a more manage- 
able sector of Scottish Government. 

Conclusions 

23. Thus the proposition we are putting before the Commission is that there should be 
a directly elected part-time Scottish assembly which would supervise the administrative 
aspects of Scottish Government operating within the broad bounds laid down by West- 
minster legislation. Some of the benefit of this type of assembly would be that it could 
decide to vary the emphasis to be placed on differing aspects of Government activity. 
That is — the Scottish assembly might decide to develop the health services in Scotland in a 
different direction from that applying South of the Border. In addition, Scottish education 
might continue to be developed along somewhat different lines from that applying South 
of the Border, with the exception that the ultimate development would have to be within 
the scope of the legislative decisions of the Westminster Parliament. Thus, for example 
the Scottish assembly could decide to spend a different apportionment on nursery schools 
than that decided for England and Wales but unlike at present when this type of decision 
would seem to be an arbitrary one taken by the Secretary of State relatively free of 
Parliamentary control and scrutiny, the decision would be taken in Scotland by the 
members of the Scottish assembly. We do not envisage the Scottish assembly having an 
overall budget of its own. The Scottish Departments would still negotiate with the 
Treasury as at present for their allocation of the national budget but as pointed out above, 
it would be for the Scottish assembly to decide along what lines these negotiations might 
be conducted and how the overall budget for each Scottish Department was to be spent. 

24. We are only too well aware of the many difficulties in working out and applying 
the suggestions we have made. The General Council, however, feel it is important that 
the Commission examine our suggestions along with the many other proposals wWch 
they are bound to receive from other organisations concerned in the Scottish scene. We 
cannot claim to have any great volume of expertise and experience in the drafting of 
constitutional machinery at our disposal. We however, are very conscious of the many 
deficiencies of the present situation. 



Mr. R. MACDONALD, Mr. J. DOLLAN, Mr. E. HUMPHRIES, 
Mr. J. jack, Mr. J. MILNE and Mr. F. H. STEPHEN 

Called and examined 



518. Chairman : Gentlemen, we are grate- 
ful to you for having taken so much trouble 
to prepare evidence for us and for being 
willing to come here this morning to speak 
to it. My first question is somewhat blunt, 
but is not intended to be rude. Your 
evidence was prepared before the Election; 
would you vary it in any degree as a result 
of the Election? I am not suggesting your 
original evidence was written with an eye 
to political expediency, but we have learned 
certain political facts as a result of the 
Election. Moreover, we have had a 
demonstration of the possibility that a 
majority Government may exist in the 
United Kingdom that is contrary to the 



majority representation of Scotland. And 
we know what was previously only 
speculation : to what extent there is electoral 
support for the policies of separatism that 
had been advocated in Scotland. Do any of 
those things lead you to change the 
emphasis of the views that you have 

expressed? (Mr. Jack): I do not think, 

very broadly, they would lead us to change 
the emphasis. The Scottish T.U.C. set out 
in the middle of a Government’s period of 
office, well before the General Election, to 
reflect on something which had been the 
subject of discussion over a long period of 
time. I think we have shown, certainly in 
the initial papers, our thinking quite 
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dearly on the factors behind the conclusions 
we reached, and we had very much in mind 
the possibility of the complications that 
might arise as a result of a General Election 
in which the Government of the day, in the 
decisions taken in Scotland, was not 
reflected in terms of the number and the 
character of Scottish M.P.s returned to the 
House. This was in our minds, and I think 
it does represent a complication; but, 
speaking purely personally, I do not think 
it is a complication that at the end of the day 
will work to the disadvantage of Scotland, 
or will make less important the arguments 
that we have advanced. We are concerned 
with exerting effective pressure upon 
government to maintain the trend of 
policies with which we are obsessed. Such 
policies influence us to propose, in the 
setting of the terms of reference of this 
Royal Commission, that there would be a 
distinct disadvantage to Scotland in having 
a Government exclusively its own; but 
that, on the other hand, in terms of demo- 
cratic participation there would be advan- 
tage to Scotland in having the kind of 
Assembly which we have presented, 
although in no detail whatever, rather as a 
conception — the kind of body which could 
be closer to the formulation of political and 
economic policy in Scotland and certainly 
to its administration in Scotland. So, very 
broadly, I think there are several reasons 
why, regardless of what is happening at this 
precise moment, we would want — and this 
is in the character of Congress — to look 
again from time to time in the light of new 
experience at this conception we have of a 
Scottish Assembly. 

519. But your main starting point, which 

is that the essential political and economic 
unity of the United Kingdom should not be 
disturbed, remains? ^Yes. 

520. Is it more to the advantage of 
Scottish Labour to be part of the United 
Kingdom that may have a Conservative 
Government than to have an independent 
Scotland with, one must assume, a Labour 

Government? Yes, because as I would 

see it, we are concerned with political 
decisions taken from day to day. These 
political decisions, certainly in the economic 
context, are of great importance to Scot- 
land, and therefore I think nothing has 
happened which will put it at any greater 
disadvantage than prevailed in the pre-18th 
June period. 

521. lam not in the least deriding such 
an attitude; indeed, if I may say so, it 
seems to me to be a very sensible one. I 
wanted to establish the hard fact that our 
starting assumption is that the essential 



unity of the United Kingdom should not be 

disturbed? {Mr. R. Macdonald): That 

is the basis of it. {Mr. Jack): For the time 
being at any rate, because it is also explicit 
in our evidence that the basic argument 
which we advance is one which when it is 
met does imply there might well be a time 
when we were well off, generating our own 
new resources, standing on our own two 
legs and no longer appearing to be on public 
relief or “on the parish.” This would be a 
different thing, and we could, I might say 
personally, and perhaps indiscreetly, at that 
particular point be hoist with our own 
petard. 

522. One must assume that changing 
circumstances might lead to changing 
conclusions. Let us proceed on the assump- 
tion, which we will take as central to all our 
discussion this morning, that the essential 
unity of the United Kingdom, particularly 
in respect of economic policy, is not to be 
disturbed. It is clear from your evidence 
that you have been wrestling with the 
dilemma which anybody who starts to 
examine this problem with that basic 
assumption must feel — and, here again, if I 
appear to be critical, I do not mean to be; 
we ourselves have experienced the same 
dilemma. There is a very far-reaching 
degree of administrative devolution to 
Scotland within the United Kingdom; 
broadly speaking, if the essential unity of 
the United Kingdom is to be preserved, just 
about as much has been devolved to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland as can he. If 
there is a desire to go further, if one feels, 
as you clearly do, the pressure of opinion 
for some organ of expression of Scottish 
nationalism, you find yourself caught 
between the two horns of the dilemma: on 
the one hand it is hardly reasonable to 
advocate that more should be adminis- 
tratively devolved; on the other hand, if 
you start talking about legislative powers 
you run the danger of infringing your 
major assumption that the central unity of 
policy must be preserved. The line of 
questioning we would like to follow is 
whether you have in your proposals 
satisfactorily resolved that dilenma, whe- 
ther you are not constantly in danger 
either of suggesting that your proposed 
Assembly should have powers that would 
in fact conflict with the responsibility of the 
Government of Westminster, or else are 
thrown back on to the other horn of the 
dilemma: that it would have nothing to do 
at all. Is there a middle course? Are there 
useful powers that could be exercised by 
any sort of elected body in Scotland that 
would have some reality, that would still 
not interfere with the central control of 
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economic policy in London ? We think 

that there is point in our conception of the 
Scottish Assembly, not as a legislative body 
but as a deliberative assembly, which 
pronounces, scrutinises and puts forward 
points of view, and is concerned with the 
accountability of the administration in 
Scotland to a body representative of the 
Scottish people. I know the problem is to 
establish the workability of this sort of 
conception, but it is possible to envisage a 
Scottish Assembly whose terms of reference 
confine it to reflecting, pronouncing, 
deliberating, questioning, having the right 
of being accounted to by the Secretary of 
State and/or Ministers representing the 
Secretary of State, to be involved in dis- 
cussions about Scottish affairs in such a 
fashion as to have the Government, in its 
day-to-day working and administering of 
legislation, closer to the people than ever 
before. It is possible in Scotland, because of 
its historical character, and its political 
character in terms of a Scottish Office, with 
Scottish Ministers under the Secretary of 
State, a great volume of legislation exclusive 
to Scotland and, as a consequence, a vast 
army of civil servants administering that 
legislation. This conception would bring 
the Civil Service and the Ministers closer 
to the people, or the people closer to the 
administration, and, provided it is used 
properly, it would be bound to enhance the 
political scene in Scotland. 

523. Would it? Can you define a little 
more closely the relationship of the Sec- 
retary of State to the Assembly? In one or 
two places you use words suggesting that 
the Assembly should have some powers, 
but you use words that they should oversee 
the work of the Scottish Departments. 
Would there not be a danger, particularly 
when there was a Conservative Secretary 
of State and a majority of Labour members 
of the Scottish Assembly, that on every 
issue the Secretary of State would regard 
his responsibility as being not to the 
Scottish Assembly but to the House of 
Commons, where he gained support for 
his policies, and from which he derived his 
financial resources ? Would he not therefore 
ignore the Assembly or, since in such 
circumstances the Assembly’s only function 
would be to criticise, would he not tend to 
bring his policies to the Assembly at the 

last possible moment? Personally, I 

think that is accepted. We talked at one 
stage of a deliberative Assembly, at another 
in terms of a supervising or deciding 
Assembly, in the setting of the basic 
proposition of an Assembly which would 
not be legislative as decisions on legislation 
would be taken at United Kingdom level 



and involve the participation of Members 
of Parliament representing the Scottish 
constituencies. There would be difficulties 
quite clearly; there would be conflicts’ 
especially in the setting you present of an 
Assembly almost certain to contain a 
Labour majority, and also containing, as a 
complication to the picture, representatives 
with a nationalist label, while the Govern- 
ment of the day, if it were Conservative, 
would be in the minority in terms of 
representation in the Assembly. Although 
this would be a complication, it would give 
an expression of the will of the people, 
notwithstanding that it would be recognised 
from the beginning that this will could not, 
within that Assembly, prevail, because as 
far as we are concerned, at any rate as a 
trade union movement, we accept the 
concept of United Kingdom Government, 
in which Scotland is involved at every stage 
in the discussion and formulation of 
political policy finding its way on to the 
statute book. It is a problem, but not an 
insurmountable one, and I do not think a 
wise Secretary of State would react in the 
way you have suggested. If the Assembly 
were seen to be a representative Assembly, 
he is required to listen, react and explain to 
it, and to take note in a responsible way. I 
think a wise Secretary of State would take 
these responsibilities seriously, as an 
advocate, as a legislator, but above all as a 
politician, and would handle the Assembly. 
As a politician he would have in mind that 
the Party he represented must concern 
itself with holding its own and advancing 
its claim on the Scottish people. It would 
admittedly be difficult for a Secretary of 
State to operate with an Assembly which 
was reflecting the prevailing opinion of the 
Scottish people in terms of political labels 
and was not reflecting the outlook of his 
own particular Party, but, as a politician 
and a clever Secretary of State, he could, I 
think, handle it. Perhaps we do not want a 
clever Secretary of State in this setting who 
just handles people. This again is one of the 
weaknesses of the system, the point at 
which it might be seen that the Assembly 
was not making the impact that we think 
it would make. But I think it would 
prevail. And of course — and again speaking 
purely personally — this is not to be seen as 
the end of things. Events themselves would 
probably make this simply a staging-post 
in further developments. 

524. Lord Kilbrandon: In your original 
report you were in favour of a legislative 
Assembly. What made you change your 
minds? 1 wonder that sometimes my- 

self. I think, however, that our papers, if 
read completely, will answer that to some 
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extent We have ups and downs. We are a 
very democratic body. This discussion and 
these papers reflect the democratic character 
of the Trades Union Congress. 

595 You mean the people who decided 
in favour of a legislative Assembly are not 
the same people who decided against it . 

To some extent. The mood can change. 

And the democracy we operate requires 
accountability each year. We have to take 
account not only of converging views but 
also of conflicting views, and we have to 
accept the consensus of opinion that 
prevails at any time. There are again other 
factors. We were under pressure to present 
an interim report, and we reflected to some 
extent, quite frankly, the mood of the 
times, because what we said was that this 
conception should work, but we had no 
time to examine whether it would work or 
how well. We have had more time in the 
subsequent two years to reflect. 

526. Chairman: To reflect on how it 

wouldn’t work? ^No, on how it would 

work, although the conclusion was reached 
that it wouldn’t work as we saw it at that 
time. I think we made it quite clear that we 
didn’t consider we were in a position to 
present a blueprint and that we presented a 
conception of a Scottish Assembly which 
we thought would work. We tried to 
measure in what way it would vvork, but we 
imposed no legislative responsibility on it. 
But it will work. To some extent and in a 
sense it is working every day in specialised 
agencies. The Secretary of State for Scot- 
land is the Chairman of the Scottish 
Economic Planning Council, which has 
been in operation for approximately five 
years without difficulty. In that Council the 
Secretary of State is perhaps in a setting 
rather different from a Scottish Assembly, 
which would certainly meet in public, but 
nevertheless he is answerable to the Council 
in a sense because he is asked questions. 

527. Surely there is a very big difference, 
in that the Scottish Economic Planning 
Council is not elected, and in particular it 
does not contain a majority of the Secretary 
of State’s political opponents ; and secondly, 
it has no powers. At several points in your 
report you see the disadvantages of 
creating a body that is just a talking-shop. 
Is it possible to create a body that on the 
one hand accepts the basic constitutional 
position of this country today, which must 
mean that the government departments in 
Edinburgh should continue in the main to 
be responsible to Westminster, and on the 
other hand is to be something more than a 
talking-shop? You have struggled to 
reconcile the position — ^wrestling with 



exactly the same difficulty ourselves, we 
sympathise — but we are suggesting that 
your reconciliation is somewhat imperfect ? 

1 would not even try personally to 

achieve a perfect reconciliation; that is 
beyond me. But we are saying that we can 
see the Assembly working. It may not work 
well; it may be subject to a lot of outside 
comment; but, depending on the people 
who comprise it, and depending upon the 
Government, I think it can work. It can 
bring the people nearer. There will be no 
dearth of people wanting to serve on it, 
even though it is just a talking-shop. 
Parliament has been described as a 
talking-shop, and certainly often so appears 
to the outsider. There are in this country at 
present lots of talking-shops satisfied that 
they are doing a job ; and indeed they make 
an impact on government. A Scottish 
Assembly as a talking-shop could certainly 
make an impact on government and as 
long as it influenced government along 
lines which expressed the will and met the 
needs of the people, there would be nothing 
wrong with it as a talking-shop. On the 
contrary, it would be a very desirable stage 
in creating a new element in our way of life. 

528. Mr. Maitland Mackie: I like the 
idea of the Secretary of State and his 
administration being made accountable to 
the people through some kind of Assembly. 
But would this Assembly have no political 
debate to try to influence political thinking 

in the main? Although we have not 

spelt the position out quite clearly, I think 
personally that we can see this Assembly 
having as one of its functions within its 
terms of reference provision for introducing 
conceptions of legislation and discussing 
them, with a view to getting Government 
acceptance. 

529. When you talk of political account- 
ability to this Assembly of the Secretary of 
State, would it be before he had taken 
decisions, in the sense of seeking the 
Assembly’s advice on problems, or would 
it be after, as an appearance in front of the 
Assembly to explain the reasons behind a 
decision he had already taken?— — ^We are 
projecting an idea, a conception. We have 
not worked out points of that nature, nor 
have we tried to provide a schedule of work, 
a procedure or a constitution. Personally, I 
would envisage the possibility that there 
might be another Commission to consider 
the character and scope of this Assembly. 
In my view there would be room in such 
an Assembly for making reference to 
legislation. It is immediately apparent that 
there would be problems, but they would 
not be insurmountable in the sense of 
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making it impossible for an Assembly to 
discuss alongside or in advance of Govern- 
ment political programmes or aspects of 
political programmes. 

530. Are you satisfied that the discussion 

could be in advance of government? 1 

do not see that this is impossible. 

531. Mr. Donnet: It is clear that the 
STUC evidence in this respect was based 
on a trade union analogy, to which you 
point in document 3 paragraph 12, of your 
evidence ; — 

' “There are many examples within the 

Trade Union Movement of structures 

which devolve much power to the regions 

including Scotland. In most cases the 

devolution of power does not go hand-in- 

hand with ‘legislative powers’.” 

Would you explain this trade union 
analogy in more detail with a view to 
showing whether or not there is any real 
comparison between what you are discuss- 
ing and what the Commission is looking 

at ? We made the point, which, I think, 

struck a key of understanding as far as 
trade union people are concerned. All trade 
unions are not ^ike, but at least a majority 
of the larger unions have a structure which 
we are seeking to reflect on the political 
level. Also we have an annual or biennial 
Convention at which rules are made, and 
there is provision for the administration 
and application of the rules, and the 
scrutiny of that application to be carried 
out at district level, regional level and 
section level. Within the structure of major 
and most middle-sized unions there is a 
devolution of the power to make certain 
that the rules are applied, to interpret and 
administer the rales of the organisation and 
to take action in some instances, provided 
it is not contrary to the policy or the rules 
of the union. We had very much in our 
mind the picture of a trade union in 
operation in terms of a legislative Assembly 
or Convention where rules were formulated 
and rules were changed, with the adminis- 
tration of much of that devolved upon 
district committees or regional councils. 
This involves members in every corner of 
the country, with consequently a regional 
or district organisation, and full-time 
officers and elected committees who 
supervise their work. This is democracy at 
work within the trade unions; and our 
conceptioii is very similar. To a certain 
extent it influenced our projection of a 
United Kingdom Government legislating 
for the country as a whole and passing 
legislation exclusive to Scotland, with that 
legislation applied, scrutinised and dis- 



cussed at district level within Scotland by a 
Scottish Assembly. ^ * 



532 Chairman: Is the analogy dose 
enough ? In the field of government the 
distinction between policy and legislation 
on the one hand and execution and 
administration on the other tends to break 
down, because the two aspects are tied 
together by money. By far the most 
important Acts of Parliament passed in anv 
year are the Finance Act and the Appropria- 
tion Act. With one or two exceptions in by 
far the greater range of governiliental 
policies the appropriation of the money and 
the policy are the same thing. Can one 
therefore construct a governmental struc- 
ture in which one set of people look after 
policy and legislation and another set take 
decisions on administration. If there was a 
Scottish Assembly saying to the Secretary 
of State, “This is the policy that we say 
you must pursue,” he would always be 
compelled to answer, “Oh, I am sorry, the 
money that would require is money voted 
to me by the House of Commons for a 
policy which that House has determined.” 
—That is true; I would accept that, and 
it is one of the dilemmas. Nevertheless, a 
Secretary of State, drawing on his Cabinet 
status, and in view of his task to fight like 
hell for Scotland, might not be unhappy, 
privately at any rate, about pressures 
imposed on him. We have been told that 
noise in a responsible fashion in Scotland 
is helpful to a Secretary of State in fighting 
for the allocation of more resources to 
Scotland, for changing any policy in a way 
which will work to the advantage of 
Scotland. There is an inevitability about 
this, that the Secretary of State is bound to 
say, “This is clearly quite conflicting. This 
is impossible,” but privately he mi^t 
say, “This will help me, because I am 
battling all the time”. The Secretary of 
State has defined his job as “fighting like 
hell” for Scotland. To be effective he has 
to lean on and depend upon responsible 
and effective noise and pressure in Scotland 
This Assembly would be a useful instrument 
in that regard. 



533. Does not the logic of your position 
take you to the point that your Assembly 
must be reg^ded as a talking-shop which 
cannot be given any powers of decision? 
Earlier you were sketching the arguments 
that could be made for a talking-shop, and 
they are quite substantial. The idea of a 
talking-shop should not simply be dis- 
missed. As you say, it might be a very 
influential and useful body. The point I am 
making is : could your Assembly really be 
anything more? (Mr. Milne): We take 
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the point you are making, that because of 
the necessity to maintain unimpaired the 
sovereignty of the U.K. Parliament we have 
decided that the Assembly we are asking 
for can have no legislative function. In 
large measure what you are suggesting is 
correct. But is there any harm in it being 
largely a talking-shop ? 

534. Not necessarily. I am suggesting 
only that quite a number of passages in 
your report fall to be re-written if on 
analysis it turns out that this is your view? 

We think the Assembly could be more 

than a talking-shop but we do accept that 
in large measure it would be. We are 
making the point here that we could be 
accused of asking for an Assembly which 
had very little by way of power, but then 
we go on to say: “This is not the case if 
one considers the degree of freedom the 
Secretary of State and his junior Ministers 
have in determining policy.” 

535. But because the Secretary of State 
is responsible for the exercise of those 
powers to the House of Commons, he 
cannot hand over these powers to a 

Scottish Assembly, can he? Our point 

here is that, if the Secretary of State is made 
no more than to some degree accountable 
for many of the things that happen in 
Scotland, given the tremendous amount of 
power which is already delegated, then our 
proposition is justified. 

536. Let us analyse the word “account- 
able”. If you mean by it that the Secretary 
of State should be under obligation to 
appear before the Scottish Assembly and 
tell it why he has acted as he has, that one 
can accept. But if you mean that the 
Assembly could in any degree tell him what 
to do, then I suggest that would be ir- 
reconcilable with his responsibility to the 

House of Commons ? How this would 

work would be that, in effect, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland and the Government 
would need to pay attention to what 
would be said in Scotland by the Assembly. 

537. Let us again define. By “pay atten- 
tion” do you mean listen politely? ^I 

hope they would do more than listen 
politely. 

538. But do you mean that Scottish 
Ministers must take orders from the 
Assembly in any de^ee? If so, how could 
they reconcile that with their responsibility 

to the House of Commons ? (Mr. Jack ) : 

No one could assume they would take 
orders. They might take orders if those 
orders were not in conflict with the 
legislation, if accepting them did not raise 
impossible conflicts. Reasonable people 



would have to accept that the Scottish 
Assembly, having formed a viewpoint, 
would ask the Secretary of State to take 
account of it, and a wise Secretary of State 
would say, “I will, but please bear in 
mind. . . .” 

539. As you say, any sensible Secretary 
of State would do what he could to meet 
those wishes, but you come up against a 
point where he would have to say, “No, I 
am sorry, I don’t agree”. This is the point 

I was getting at. But this occurs every 

day in the House of Commons and every 
Minister at times has to say, “I am sorry, I 
don’t agree”, or “I am sorry, this is not 
within my province.” 

540. I agree, but the constitutional 
principle is quite clear, that in any dispute 
between a Minister and the House of 
Commons, if the House of Commons 
chooses to assert itself, its will prevails? 

(Mr. R. Macdonald): If one follows 

that line there would be no question of 
trying to set up any Scottish Assembly, 
because Scottish representation is inevitably 
in a minority in the U.K. Parliament. 

541. Lord Kilbrandon: We ought to 
distinguish between national policy, for 
example on taxation, and policy dealing 
with a matter such as divorce. In the latter 
case policy in Scotland may be quite 
different from that in England because of 
different law. Is divorce not the kind of 
matter in which policy could be attended 
to by your Assembly, in which case it 
would have to have legislative functions? 

(Mr. Milne): We spelled this out to 

some extent in document 3, paragraph 20, 
of our evidence, where we provide two 
alternative ways in which the Secretary of 
State for Scotland might work. We say: — 

“. . . . that there be in Scotland a senior 
Minister of the Scottish assembly 
responsible under the Secretary of State 
for Scotland for the powers already 
devolved to St. Andrew’s House”. 

It is another aspect of this matter, that 
there is separate provision in law in certain 
matters so far as Scotland is concerned. 
One example might be how the Secretary 
of State for Scotland will approach the 
question of Government policy in regard to 
education; it might be somewhat different 
to the line taken by the Minister for 
Education in England. But we are in fact 
talking here in terms of the involvement 
which St. Andrew’s House has on these 
matters at the present time. 

542. Chairman: On the assumption of 
the desire to have an Assembly without 
infringing the unity of the United Kingdom, 
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are there not two clearly distinct lines of 
thought to pursue? One is to say, “Let us 
have an elected Scottish Assembly, which 
can discuss and debate anything relative to 
Scotland but which will have very few 
powers of decision”. The other possible 
line is to say, “Let us set aside a much 
narrower range of subjects where Scottish 
policy might very well diverge from English 
without infringing the essential unity of the 
United Kingdom and within that field let 
us transfer responsibility from the Secretary 
of State to give Scotland complete legis- 
lative powers”. It seems to me that, while 
advocating the first of these, you are 
hankering at the same time after the 

second? {Mr. Jack): Yes, but can they 

not to some extent be married? Once the 
principle of a Scottish Assembly is accepted 
the question arises of giving it powers, 
which may take the form of power to 
pronounce, speculate, criticise and question, 
or the form of power to initiate legislation 
exclusive or peculiar to Scotland — for 
example law relating to divorce. Thus one 
is presented with two sharp alternatives : on 
the one hand, a talking-shop, which 
spreadeagles itself all over the political, 
economic and social scene; or, on the 
other hand, a legislative Assembly with 
powers restricted to those issues which are 
exclusive to Scotland. But would it not be 
possible to conceive of an Assembly which 
was legislative with regard to those matters 
which were exclusively and particularly of 
Scottish concern, but which also concerned 
itself with matters exclusive administra- 
tively to Scotland but intimately involved 
in and intertwined with the economic and 
financial policies of the United Kingdom 
Government? That would be a third 
alternative which would represent a marry- 
ing of the two which you presented. 

543. And would the same body do both 

jobs? Yes, we would accept that, 

although when one starts to work out the 
detail difficulties arise. 

544. Chairman: How would the 

Assembly be constituted? You suggest that 
it should have a term co-terminous with 
that of the House of Commons, being 
dissolved whenever that House is dissolved, 
and that it should be elected in the same 
constituencies but with two members from 
each. One of your alternative proposals is 
that the Member of Parliament should be 
automatically a Member of the Scottish 
Assembly. What is the importance in your 
minds of having its term exactly co- 
terminous with the House of Commons? 

Why should it be? {Mr. Milne): I think 

largely for purely administrative con- 



venience. {Mr. Jack): I think it is inevitable 
that whether the elections occur simul- 
taneously or at different times they will be 
similar in character, fought on a partisan 
political plane and representing the presen- 
tation of candidates at the hustings. It is 
therefore inevitable that election to the 
Scottish Assembly should take the same 
form as that to the United Kingdom 
Parliament. Put at the lowest, from the 
efficiency point of view, it seems practicable 
to suggest that the two sets of elections 
should take place at the same time. 

545. I see the advantage of having the 
House of Commons as to its Scottish 
membership and the Assembly derived 
from the same consultation of the people. 
But would it not rather tend to sharpen up 
the difficulty that the political views of the 
United Kingdom as a whole and those of 
Scotland considered by itself might differ? 

{Mr. Stephen): I think another point 

on this was that it was in some way thought 
of as bringing the balance in the Scottish 
Assembly into a similar balance as would 
exist amongst Scottish M.P.s at West- 
minster. 

546. So it is a reproduction of the Grand 

Committee? Yes, in a sense. 

547. I can see some value in that. But 
though this seems to you to be a reasonable 
proposal, it is not central to your scheme? 

{Mr. Milne): We had very much in 

mind the fact that we do not wish to have a 
situation in which there would be conflict 
between Parliament and the Scottish 
Assembly. We felt that the greater degree of 
harmonisation that could be brought about 
in the question of elections and similar 
matters the less would be these difficulties. 
We did see that there would be difficulties. 

548. The other proposal, which you put 
forward only tentatively, is that half of the 
Assembly should consist of the Scottish 
M.P.s at Westminster. I can appreciate the 
desire of the Scottish M.P.s to keep an eye 
on the Scottish Assembly, which may have 
been the basis of the proposal, but would it 
not be a very difficult system to operate? 
One is constantly being told of the burden 
that is borne by M.P.s and the long hours 
they have to work and the tremendous 
burden of work they have to carry. Is it 
reasonable to propose that they should at 
the same time have to carry a burden 400 

miles away ? {Mr. Jack ) : It is a problem, 

but not an insurmountable one. As to the 
burden itself, the M.P. would be unhappy, 
but no matter how painfully he is burdened 
he would still be very incensed if you 
suggested that anybody else should share 
that burden. Nevertheless, the electorate 
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themselves would, tend, I think, to r&ise 
problems with the Members of the Assembly 
who were not Westminster M.P.s, as they 
raise problems now, at local government 
level Sometimes they raise national prob- 
lems at that level and make their local 
councillors the agents to raise them with 
M P.s. There is inter-involvement some- 
times, and much of the burden of the 
Member of Parliament is dealing with 
constituency problems. So, on the face of 
it, in time if not immediately, this would 
represent, to Quite a substantial extent, a 
sharing of the burden of day-to-day 
involvement in the problems of his con- 
stituents. The burden in a sense could and 
in time almost certainly would, be shared 
although I think the Westminster M.P, 
would probably be sensitive about that. 

549. Chairman: It is one thing to say 
that a Scottish M.P. would not necessarily 
also be a Member of the Scottish Assembly 
but that dual membership would be allowed, 
although from Northern Ireland experience 
few cases would seem likely to arise. But 
to say that all Scottish M.P.s should 
automatically and inescapably also be 
Members of the Scottish Assembly seems 

to me to be going a very long way ? (Mr. 

Milne): We considered three possibilities. 
First, we looked at a proposal that the 
Scottish M.P.s elected to the U.K. Parlia- 
ment should comprise the Scottish Assem- 
bly; this we rejected. We then considered 
that the Assembly might be composed of 
142 people, of whom 71 would be the 
Scottish Members of the U.K. Parliament, 
while another 71 would be elected at the 
same time. Then we considered a third 
proposition, which was that it would be 
left to the Member to decide whether he 
would wish to pursue membership of both 
the U.K. Parliament and the Assembly at 
the same time. 

550. I agree it was only a tentative 
proposal, but I am inclined to think it 
would make things very difficult in practice. 
For one thing, the Scottish Assembly could 
meet only on Fridays and Saturdays or 
during the holidays, or, perish the thought, 

it might have to meet on the Sabbath? 

I think the M.P.s might get round that 
difficulty by arrangements for pairing at the 
U.K. Parliament and similar devices. 

551. Might there not be difficulties at 
Westminster in attempting to do this for 

71 M.P.s? (Mr. Jack): The only 

difficulty would be for Friday and Monday. 
Members of Parliament return to the 
House on Mondays, and leave the House 
on Thursdays. 



552. But would they not have to have a 
little rest, and time to spend in their 
constituencies? Under this scheme they 
would have to spend much of the week-end 
in Edinburgh. 

553. Mr. Craig Macdonald'.Th&^cotXish 

Council of the Labour Party seems to have 
been conscious of this kind of difficulty in 
rejecting recently the idea of an Assembly 
in Scotland. Have you any comment on 
that, to me, rather surprising difference of 
view? (Mr. Jack): We may, as indi- 

viduals, be identified with the Labour 
Party, though that is not necessarily the 
case in every instance, but we have no 
organic link with the Labour Party which 
involves us in the formulation of their 
view. That is their business. They have 
taken one road. We have taken a different 
road. From the difference it is quite evident 
that we have not been involved in the 
formulation of a view by the Scottish 
Labour Party, because we have spent as 
much time as they have spent and have 
reached a different conclusion. 

554. Mr. Maitland Mackie : What do you 
think is wrong with the present situation? 
You have spelled out clearly and logically 
that in the 1950s Scotland did not appear 
to be getting a fair share of the cake, 
according to need, although it might have 
been receiving its pro rata share on a 
population basis. That may well have been 
true, and have given rise to the burst of 
support for Scottish Nationalism in the 
1950s. You go on to say that in the 1960s 
Scotland’s needs were being taken care of 
more and more and that the situation 
improved vastly; you refer to the build-up 
of the Planning Council, and to grants and 
aid for the development of industry. This 
improvement would, I think be agreed by 
everybody. Thus, there appears to be a 
mechanism for dealing with Scotland’s 
needs. Does this change your view at all 
about what is wrong with the present 
system ? Is there much need for an Assembly 

in this kind of situation? Reading 

between the lines of our evidence, we 
indicate that we must not be satisfied. We 
must have a closer involvement in all 
aspects of Scottish affairs. Scotland, because 
of its character, lends itself to the provision 
of an instrument of participation, which 
would bring the people as a whole closer to 
decision-making in an indirect sense, and 
its application in a direct sense should be 
made intimate. That is our conception. We 
want to bring the people nearer. We want 
to improve the quality of democratic 
involvement in government administration. 
Improvement in the economic scene does 
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not in any way render it less necessary that 
the people be brought nearer the point of 
decision-making and decision-taking. 

555. To what extent would you give 
credit for the economic improvement, which 
you say has taken place, to the almost 
complete devolvement of administrative 
power, and therefore to the separate bids 
by the Scottish Office for part of the 

national cake? (Mr. Milne): I thought 

we had made quite clear that, as far as the 
economic balance sheet is concerned, we 
had concluded that it was best left in the 
national setting. Much of our argument for 
retaining the present situation, with the 
U.K. Parliament sovereign, derived from 
our conviction that Scotland’s economic 
development was best assured in that 
particular setting. 

556. Chairman: It is said in London that 

Scotland gets away with murder! (Mr. 

Jack) : It doesn’t really. I am not speaking 
as a nationalist, but all we are getting back 
is that which is owed to us. Scotland 
specialised in an earlier part of its economic 
history in creating resources, in winning 
the sinews of war and industry — steel, iron 
ore, ships. It concentrated practically all its 
manpower in the development of those 
resources to meet national needs. Our 
contribution at that time created a debt 
now owing to us. I do not propose to 
develop this theme, but I could not fail to 
rise to the bait. 

557. I would not wish you to think that 
I was expressing an opinion. I was merely 

quoting what is often said in London. 

(Mr. Milne): In the terms of some of our 
evidence, particularly the part forming the 
submission to the Select Committee on 
Scottish Affairs, the observations you have 
quoted are strictly not accurate. There are 
sound reasons why the Scottish economy 
should receive particular attention, and 
these may be bound up with the economic 
difficulties of the U.K. as a whole and not 
necessarily be peculiar to Scotland. 

558. But the test surely is whether, 
taking one thing with another, Scotland 
has been getting a better deal than, shall 
we say, parts of England which are equally 

in need of industrial re-structuring? 

That is open to dispute, I would say. 

559. Again I was not making an assess- 
ment. I was saying that is the test? It 

depends how the assessment is made. We 
have made an assessment on one or two 
different bases. We have in effect quoted 
people in Scotland who would argue that 
Scotland was not getting as much as it 



ought and less than was being given to somf* 
of the regions in England. 

560. But the question Mr. Maitland 
Mackie asked — and I am putting it in thi* 
crudest terms-was: “Hti Scotland m 
more than comparable regions of England 
because of the existence of the Secretary nf 

State?” (Mr. R. Macdonald): I would 

say because of the existence of a system 
which allows us to participate in expressing 
our views through the Scottish Economic 
Planning Council. This is one of the reasons 
we want an extension of it, irrespective of 
whether or not a Scottish Assembly is 
established. 

561. Mr. Miller: One of the reasons you 
have advanced for having an Assembly is 
that it would strengthen the hand of the 
Secretary of State in asking things for 
Scotland from London. Is there not a great 
danger that, if the recommendations of the 
Scottish Assembly were continually being 
ignored because of difference in political 
complexion of the Assembly and the 
London Government, this would serve to 
exaggerate the problems and to make 
feelings of nationalism in Scotland more 
acute, so that the Assembly would serve as 
a rallying-point for a negative kind of 
nationalism? Would that section of opinion 
in Scotland which wishes Scotland to have 
more say over her own affairs not be better 
satisfied by the creation of a legislative 
Assembly with precise powers, on the lines 
of a German State or an American State, 
where the real problem would be the 
negotiation of the financial set up ? I would 
think that this might meet the needs of the 
Scottish people, while avoiding the danger 
of continual clash of interest between 
Central Government and the Scottish 
Assembly. Would the Scottish electorate not 
have more say under such a system than in 
one where the recommendations of a 
Scottish Assembly were being continually 

ignored ? (Mr. Stephen) : This goes back 

to what was said earlier, and is in a way a 
thread that runs through our paper. We 
have tried to avoid this sort of situation, and 
that is perhaps why we have got tied up in 
talking about powers and accountability. 
What comes out of the evidence, I think, is 
that, within the limits of broad legislation 
nationally in the U.K. Parliament, we 
would seek a situation in which the 
Scottish Assembly would have the powers 
to go in a separate direction, to a certain 
extent, in such fields as education and 
housing, where already the administrative 
machinery exists. In the discussions that 
led up to this evidence this was quite clearly 
stated, and it is in that way we have tried to 
avoid the danger. 
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562 The question of education interests 
me in that answer. I could understand such 
an Assembly being able to exercise some 
kind of control over the purely adminis- 
trative function exercised by the Scottish 
Education Department. But what happens 
when a fundamental issue of social policy, 
such as the reorganisation of secondary 
education, is raised? Would it be possible 
for the Assembly to envisage, to legislate or 
to lay down a Scottish policy which might 
be opposed to the policy of the national 
Government? In what sense would a 
Scottish Assembly be in charge of education 
if it could not lay down the type of organisa- 
tion for secondary education, if it could not 
decide whether schools were to be com- 
prehensive or not? If it did not have that 
power in circumstances like the present, 
when two-thirds of the Members elected by 
Scotland fully support comprehensive 
schools, then I think it would be a talking- 
shop, and one which would exacerbate the 
problem, not improve it. It is not going to 
give us more control over our own affairs; 
it is going to give us less control. If it is 
simply going to decide whether, for 
example, a secondary school should be at 
Fort William or at Mallaig, is there great 

point in it? {Mr. Stephen): To some 

extent this problem is tied up with the 
point to which we have referred earlier 
about the position of the Secretary of State. 
The two alternatives posed were (a) that 
there should be a Minister, under the 
Secretary of State, responsible to the 
Scottish Assembly for the carrying out of 
those functions which are at present 
devolved to St. Andrew’s House, and (b) 
that the situation should remain the same. 
If alternative (a) were adopted, with a 
Minister responsible for education in 
Scotland being a Member of the Scottish 
Assembly, I think that this would follow 
out, because in any case it could be done 
by circular, it is not necessary that it has 
to be done by legislation. There has 
recently been a change in policy on 
comprehensive education without new 
legislation, merely by Ministerial circular. 

563. Chairman: There would remain the 
question of which body had the power to 
call the Minister to account for that 

circular? Yes, but what I am saying is, 

assuming, as we have suggested in alter- 
native (a), “a senior Minister of the 
Scottish Assembly responsible under the 
Secretary of State for Scotland for the 
powers already devolved to St. Andrew’s 
House”, then, if he was a Member of that 
Assembly, he would be responsible to it.. 

564. Mrs. Trenaman : Are you suggesting 
that the junior Minister responsible to the 

I 



Assembly could give advice in conflict with 
the Cabinet of which the senior Minister 
was a member? This seems a little far- 
fetched? No, I would not say that is 

what we are suggesting. We are suggesting 
a sort of duality: that there should be a 
Secretary of State for Scotland, but that 
there also should be a senior Minister 
responsible for the departments of St. 
Andrew’s House and that he should be in 
the Scottish Assembly. (Mr. Jack): When 
there was conflict between the expectations 
and demands of the Scottish Assembly and 
Government policy. Government legisla- 
tion would have to be accepted. This comes 
back to the question whether the Scottish 
Assembly would be only a talking-shop. As 
I said earlier, there are scores of institu- 
tional talking-shops. How far these make 
an impact depends on the quality of the 
talk and the arguments presented. I think 
a Scottish Assembly could discuss the 
character, content and quality of Scottish 
education, and influence government. 

565. Chairman : But is there not then the 
danger to which Mr. Miller pointed that 
after one has gone to all the lengths of 
having this body directly elected so that it 
can claim as much right to speak for the 
Scottish people as anybody else, it would 
be found to be only a talking-shop, because 
power — which, as I said, depends on 
money — belonged elsewhere? Would this 
not make matters worse, not better? Might 
I suggest an alternative. If, when you have 
analysed and thought through the functions 
of the Scottish Assembly, you came to the 
conclusion that it should be, in the highest 
sense of the word, a talking-shop, might 
it not be better, perhaps, to propose that it 
should be indirectly elected, for ex^ple, 
by the local authorities, rather than directly 

elected by the people? 1 don’t think 

that would change the quality of it or 
would remove the criticism. 

566. No, but it would get away from the 
difficulty of exacerbating, or creating a 
clash between two equally authoritative 

bodies, both elected by the people? 

Speaking personally, I do not think the 
clash envisaged would work to the ultimate 
disadvantage of Scotland or the Scottish 
people. 

567. Lord Kilbrandon: But the clash 
arises because you propose to hand over 
education as a function to the Scottish 
Assembly, while the Westminster Parlia- 
ment could still claim the right to determine 
as a matter of social policy what kind of 
education Scotland was to have. 

568. Chairman: And more than that, 
Westminster would say that because it 
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provided the money, it had the right to 

attach conditions. {Mr. R Macdonald ) : 

Does the clash not already exist between 
local authorities and Government at the 

moment? (Chairman): Yes, but there 

are means of resolving it. 

569. Mr. Miller : It is not such a dramatic 
clash. Emotion enters into the question of 
the Scottish Assembly, which I think is the 
trouble. 

570. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Assuming 
local government reorganisation along lines 
recommended in the Wheatley report, 
would you see any virtue in the seven 
regions each sending a few elected members 
to an Assembly on the lines of the Scottish 
Economic Planning Council, and having a 
majority on it, so that it would be trans- 
formed into an elected body, although there 
could also be representatives from business 
and other organisations on it ? Would this 
be an acceptable half-way house to more 

political accountability to the people? 

(Mr. Jack): Personally, I do not think your 
proposal renders unnecessary, inadvisable 
or impracticable the conception that we 
have suggested in our paper, which is an 
exercise in the application of democratic 
principles worth having in its own right. 
We will be continually thinking about this, 
and I should imagine we would want to 
look again at our conception in the light of 
anything that emerges from government. 
There is at present some uncertainty on 
what will happen about local government 
reform, and we ought to consider this. We 
were formulating our ideas in a setting 
where, for much of the time, we did not 
know the thinking of the Wheatley 
Commission. 

571. Basically are you saying that, to 
begin with, there should be some demo- 
cratically elected Assembly responsible to 
the people for the administration, beginning 
with administration already devolved to 
Scotland, but at present conducted behind a 
heavy screen? Might an opportunity not 
arise in connection with the democratically 
elected regions, which will be much bigger 
and much more powerful than local 

authority units in the past? ^This is 

another way. In our evidence to the 
Wheatley Commission we advocated the 
division of Scotland into seven regions with 
broadly the authority which has been 
recommended. That takes us some way. 
Again speaking purely personally, I think 
the General Council are committed to 
looking at this and related matters fairly 
constantly, and we would want to do so in 
the setting of the promised White Paper 
setting out the declared intentions of the 



present Government on the re-structurine 
of local government in Scotland. The more 
nhink of this talking-shop, the more I like 

572. Chairman: One is apt perhaps too 
readily to assume that a talking-shop is 

necessarily a bad thing? (Mr. Stephen)- 

The sort of Assembly Mr. Maitland Mackie 
is talking about would not be responsible 
to the people as such but to the local 
authorities, who would elect, select and 
delegate the members. There would also 
be the difficulty of the local authorities 
being answerable to a body which they 
themselves appointed. 

573. Chairman: Implementation of the 
Wheatley proposals would mean elections 
on two levels throughout the country for 
local government, and there would be the 
Parliamentary elections. An elected Scottish 
Assembly would mean four levels of 
elected bodies. Would the Scottish electo- 
rate regard it as acceptable to have so 

many elections? (Mr. Jack): Again I 

am offering a purely personal view, but I do 
not see that there would be much change. I 
do not foresee any greater degree of weari- 
ness on the part of the Scottish electorate. 

I think that there will be the same amount 
of animation and interest. I do not think 
any difference would be made by the 
addition of another election, especially one 
taking place at the same time because no 
additional physical effort in turning out 
would be called for. In terms of involve- 
ment, interest, participation, and positive 
response, while this further level of election 
might not extend, at least it would not 
reduce or minimise, the interest of the 
people. (Chairman): I agree that holding 
elections for the Scottish Assembly and the 
U.K. Parliament simultaneously would 
help to that extent, but perhaps at the cost 
of making the Scottish election a mere 
satellite of the Parliamentary one. 

574. Mr. Maitland Mackie: May I 
revert to an earlier comment you made 
when we were discussing the question of the 
unity of the U.K. You suggested that you 
would subscribe to U.K. unity when 
Scotland was poor, but that when Scotland 
became rich and prosperous perhaps you 
might opt out. Would the reverse not in fact 
be likely to be the case; that, if we were all 
doing well, we would all be happy together ? 

A little mischievously, I anticipated 

this possibility on the line of argument you 
had followed, that for economic reasons we 
had to hold on to involvement, to ^ 
involved in all decisions, to be involved in 
making certain that the policies delineated 
and followed by government were policies 
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that would work to the economic and 
social advantage of Scotland. This was the 
basis of our argument, and everything 
flowed from that. If that line were to 
succeed, however, it would seem to follow 
automatically and logically that once we 
had secured all the things we required we 
would not need the same degree of 
involvement. 



Chairman: May I make the equally 
rnischievous suggestion that in those 
circumstances England might not agree. I 
should like to thank you again for your 
kindness in coming here today. 



{The witnesses withdrew) 
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575. Chairman: We are very grateful to 
you for the trouble you have taken in 
putting your evidence to us and for being 
willing to come along this morning to 
speak to it. It is clear that your evidence 
has been compiled between two poles. On 
the one hand you do not believe in any 
major alteration in the constitutional 
position of Scotland, and consider that the 
basic economy and political unity of the 
United Kingdom should be preserved. On 
the other hand you recognise the strength 
of the feeling of Scottish public opinion for 
some more formal means of expressing 
Scottish views and opinion than exists at 
present. In attempting to frame proposals 
between those two limits you have ob- 
viously found the same difficulty in 
dodging the hazards as have many other 
witnesses and we ourselves. The solution 
that you come up with is that there should 
be a Scottish Senate which would, in the 
main, derive its powers upwards from the 
structure of local government, thus bearing 
a resemblance to the provincial councils 
that the Redcliflfe-Maud Commission 
proposed for England. You suggest that 
two-thirds of the members should be 
indirectly elected by the local authorities 
for the regions and one-third co-opted, and 
that its duties should be in the main to 
discuss matters arising out of local govern- 
ment powers, i.e. strategic planning in the 
common interests of the local authorities, 
and that some of its other functions should 
be hung on to that framework. Is that a 

fair description? (Mr. French): Yes, 

and might I add that our paper was 
submitted to you at the beginning of 
February of this year. Since then other 
bodies have expressed their views to you or 
elsewhere. We do not see anything in those 
views to make us alter the position that we 
have adopted. 

576. What would be the relationship 
between this body and the Secretary of 
State? Although its main purpose would 
be, as we have agreed, matters coming 
upwards from local government, do you see 
it performing any debating or discussing 



functions in respect of policy in Scotland 

as a whole? ^Yes, we certainly do. As 

you have said, there is a sort of watershed 
between local government and national 
government. Our body comes up to the 
watershed rather from the side of local 
government. We have described how we 
think it might be elected, or appointed, and 
formed; and we have indicated generally 
the range of functions we think it should 
have. Obviously it must have the closest 
liaison with the Scottish Office, but also I 
would imagine with the Whitehall Minis- 
tries operating in Scotland. 

577. Do you see it taking over the 

functions of the Scottish Economic Plan- 
ning Council? Yes. 

578. Do you think it would be a better 

constituted body to perform these func- 
tions? We would like to think that it 

would be a better body to perform them 
and we would therefore like to see these 
functions transferred to our proposed 
Senate. It would be essential for the 
Senate to have a supporting staff. 

579. It seems to me that the functions of 
the Economic Planning Council are quite 
different from those that you envisage for 
the Senate. Its basic functions would be to 
assist the regional authorities in exercising 
their functions and in co-ordinating their 
actions where necessary, whereas the 
Economic Planning Council advises the 
Secretary of State on the performance of 

his functions? ^That is the present 

position. 

580. Is it not necessarily so, since you 
are not suggesting that his functions 

should be changed? ^We have of co^se 

regard to what might be called the Redcliffe- 
Maud concept and to a certain extent the 
Wheatley concept that there should be 
some devolution in these matters. Our 
thought was that our proposed body would 
certainly take over many of the functions 
of the Economic Planning Council with, as 
I say, suitable staff support. 
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581. Yes, but devolution is a matter I 
wanted to deal with later; for the moment 
may we confine ourselves to the functions 
and status of the Economic Planning 
Council? There is a theory that where a 
Minister with authority, including the 
power to spend money, wants advice, he 
is most likely to obtain effective advice if, 
within limits, he is free to choose advisers 
whose advice he thinks he would be 
willing to accept, rather than to have to 
accept the advice of bodies constituted 
perhaps for quite different reasons and 
consisting of people for whose opinions 
he may not have any respect. For example, 
if the Secretary of State is trying to make 
up his mind about expenditure on some 
large plan of economic development in the 
West of Scotland, will he be better advised 
by the representatives of the local authorities 
than by, say, a professor of economics or 
an experienced chartered surveyor, or 

people of that sort? In our proposed 

Senate there would be other interests 
represented. 

582. I agree that you would have one- 

third of the membership co-opted. 

And the Secretary of State will always be 
able to get advice wherever he wishes it. 
We feel this is a better method to adopt. I 
agree it involves changing the status quo. 

583. Mrs. Trenaman: I understood you 
to be talking earlier about devolution of 
the Secretary of State’s powers through 

this means in part to local authorities ? 

Yes. 

584. In the planning field? Yes, 

indeed. {Mr. Neil) : The Chairman did say, 
however, he was going to come back to 
that. We are still talking about the relation- 
ship with the Secretary of State. It seems 
to me that part of this whole exercise from 
our point of view is to give a greater sense 
of the ability to influence government on a 
rather wider basis than happens at present. 
The Secretary of State would be able to 
include people of his own political per- 
suasion or his own philosophic outlook 
among the nominated members; but it 
seemed to us right that there should be a 
possibility of attempting to influence the 
Secretary of State’s decisions on the part of 
people elected (indirectly) by the com- 
munity. This is one of the issues on which 
the Commission has to decide; we have 
suggested one way in which it can be done, 
involving a conscious shift. I think quite 
definitely that advice, instead of coming 
from the Economic Planning Council, 
would come from the Senate, incorporating 
of course nominated members. 



585. A point that has been put to 
frequently is that an advisory economk 
planning council of this kind, if it is to 
perform its functions adequately and be 
able to advise the executive Minister must 
to a very large extent meet in private and 
handle a lot of confidential information 
related in many cases to the plans of 
private institutions and companies who do 
not want to have it made public. Would 
this restriction not make a public body less 
efficient in the performance of these 

functions? Frankly I would doubt it 

This body would deal with long-range 
strategic planning. I cannot envisage it 
dealing with actual planning applications 
even those “called in” by the Secretary of 
State. The sort of things the Senate would 
deal with in its planning role would be the 
Tayside Plan or the proposals of the 
recently activated Clyde Valley Regional 
Planning Advisory Group, concerning what 
is, industrially speaking, the most important 
region in Scotland. 

586. You are talking about the primary 
function one would attach to the Senate? 
Yes. 

587. But its economic planning functions 

are of a rather different kind, aren’t 
they? (Mr. French): The Select Com- 

mittee on Scottish Affairs, which recently 
reported, was critical of the Economic 
Planning Council for conducting its affairs 
secretly. The Committee recognised that the 
Council had not exerted the influence it 
might have, and considered, I think, that 
this was partly because everything was 
confidential and private. 

588. Chairman: One would suppose 
that when a major case first came up — say 
the proposal that the British Aluminium 
Company might build a big new smelter at 
Invergordon — it might have been laid 
before the Economic Planning Council, 
which might have been told: “This is the 
idea. It cannot be made public now but we 
would like to have advice from the Council 
whether Invergordon is a good place to 
build it and what the consequences are for 
economic planning.” If such advice cannot 
be sought until after the time has arrived 
for the plan to be made public, would it not 

be too late? 1 think it depends upon the 

level at which cases need to go in. Under 
our suggestion they would go in at what we 
would call the Senate level. At the moment 
it may be they would need to go in at the 
national level. But we would not object to 
the change. 

589. In the Senate do you propose equal 
representation of the regions? — —We did 
not go into great detail on that, but our 
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intention is that its representation should 
be proportionate, with one-third added from 
outside. 

590. Mr. Maitland Mackie : What do you 
mean by indirect election from the Wheatley 
regions — that the regional authorities could 
elect persons from outside their member- 

gjjjp? No, they would elect persons 

from among their number. (Mr. Neil) : The 
RedcliflFe-Maud Report envisaged that the 
numbers should be proportionate to the 
size of the provinces. There is reference to 
the number of indirectly elected members 
on the provincial councils ranging from 
14 in East Anglia to 41 in the North-West; 
the South-East was considered separately 
and the figure proposed was 81. 

591. Chairman: Assuming implementa- 
tion of the Wheatley recommendations so 
that there would be two tiers of local 
government below the national level, are 
you satisfied that there would be a sufficient 
corpus of work for the Senate to undertake 
arising out of local government? The 
Wheatley Commission considered this, or a 
very similar proposal, and rejected it, very 
largely on the ground that there would not 
be enough left for such a body to do, 
squeezed between the Secretary of State and 
his functions on the one side and the 
regional governments on the other. Might 
it not be that if your proposal resulted in 
the creation of a body which was little 
more than the “Voice of Scotland” with 
very few functions, this might do more 

harm than good? (Mr. Buchan): We 

were very conscious of this in our examina- 
tion of the proposed Senate; and in our 
thinking we were substantially influenced 
by the idea of provincial councils. While 
those councils as proposed in the Redcliffe- 
Maud Report did not appear to have 
substantial duties (or duties as substantial 
as they might subsequently be given) it was 
our view nevertheless that, starting from a 
local government review such as the 
Wheatley Commission, there was a strong 
case for something like a provincial council. 
Of course we brought it back entirely to the 
Scottish scene. It was the feeling of our 
Committee in developing these views from 
the Wheatley recommendations that the 
regional councils went so far to meet our 
views on the reform of local government 
that Scottish business would see the 
possibility of substantial rejuvenation and 
much greater scope for participation by 
business people. On the other hand, it 
appeared that there was need for an all- 
Scottish body of some kind, especially 
when we had regard to the fact that the 
Planning Council existed. Despite many 



misgivings in business circles about the 
effectiveness of its advice, there is a 
necessity for such a body. Starting from the 
local government base, taking account of 
the Planning Council’s existing role, and 
taking account also of the recommenda- 
tions for a provincial council (which in 
geographical terms seemed to us to make 
sense) we concluded that there was a valid 
role for the Senate, provided the idea was 
properly thought out and provided diflS- 
culties over drafting its constitution were 
overcome. We were very conscious that 
there is a real possibility in some circum- 
stances of a collision course between the 
Secretary of State, acting as the executive 
agent of the Westminster Parliament, and 
the Senate composed in the way that we 
have suggested. We frankly believe, how- 
ever, that there would not be any insur- 
mountable difficulty in drafting the rules; 
that the Senate would seek to be seen to be 
a body of very substantial influence; and 
that in any event, not having full executive 
powers in itself, a great many of the issues 
on which it would be giving guidance would 
need financial approval and financial 
negotiation. This of course would be a 
function of the Scottish Ofi5ce and the 
Secretary of State. We are reasonably 
satisfied that the rules of the game could be 
established. 

592. There is this difference, is there not, 
between a Scottish Senate as you envisage 
it and a Redcliffe-Maud provincial council, 
that no political weight is placed on the 
latter? The provincial council is not 
designed as an organ for expressing the 
consciousness of, for example, the people 
of the West Midlands, because there is no 
such thing. It is an organ of government, to 
be judged by its efficiency in performing 
tas]^. But under your scheme quite con- 
siderable political weight would be placed 
on the Senate, as the only all-Scotland 
body. Is there not therefore a risk that, an 
all-Scotland body having been created, it is 
then discovered that its functions are 
relatively small and relatively prescribed? 
——{Mr. French): For the reasons Mr. 
Buchan gave we would hope that its 
functions, would give a reasonable work- 
load. We are conscious of the political 
implications, but I do not see how this 
particular difficulty can be avoided if any 
body at all is to be created. As we know, 
other people are making proposals which 
go much further than we would wish to go, 

593. This brings us directly to the 

question of devolution. Instead of powers 
coming to the Assembly from below you 
envisage there should be powers devolved 
from above? Yes. 
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594. What should be devolved ? I assume 
that the answer must be taken from the 
list of functions already devolved adminis- 
tratively to St. Andrew’s House, because 

that has gone about as far as it can. We 

come back in the first instance to the 
Redcliffe-Maud provincial concept. The 
main functions would obviously be the 
strategic planning of the development of 
the Scottish economy. Secondly, there 
would be advising of the implementation of 
plans and on the implication of national 
economic policies. 

595. When talking about devolution of 

powers, you must go beyond advising, 
mustn’t you? Yes, you must indeed. 

596. One must talk about decision- 
taking powers that are to be devolved ? 

Planning might be regarded as a decision- 
making function. Consultation also had a 
considerable place in our thoughts as well 
as actual decision-making; and this would 
be important for a body between the U.K. 
Government and the regional authorities. 
The rules of the game would have to be 
worked out, but we see the Senate as having 
a role and it might be possible to add to its 
functions. We must remember that it is not 
only the Scottish Office that governs the 
affairs of Scotland. There are U.K. 
Ministries of the greatest importance: the 
Ministry of Technology, the Board of 
Trade, the Department of Employment and 
Productivity, and of course the Treasury. 
We would like the Senate to have appro- 
priate liaison with these Ministries, which 
might take advisory rather than decision- 
making form, but which would, I think, 
nevertheless be a function. 

597. We should clarify what is meant by 
“devolution”. My contention is that it must 
mean decision-taking powers for a Scottish 
body, because administrative devolution 
has already gone as far as it can but does 
not represent any reduction in the powers 
and functions of Central Government. It 
merely means making adjustments whereby 
the Central Government will perform 
decision-taking in Edinburgh and not in 
London, and under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland rather than 
that of the Minister of Housing or the 
Secretary of State for Education. But 
presumably you have in mind something 
more than that. Do you mean that functions 
now performed by the Central Government 

would be performed by the Senate? 

(Mr. Buchan) : From our point of view the 
essential thing is an appreciation of the 
Wheatley regional councils, which we 
regard as the most substantial step towards 
a much greater degree of devolution. In our 



written evidence we comment on the 
financial situation. It appears that at present 
local government finds from its own 
resources about 43 per cent of what it 
spends. Our proposals about taxation 
changes envisage the regional councils 
raising a higher proportion of their 
revenue. To the extent that they might be 
self-financing up to 60, 70 or 80 per cent 
that will be seen to be a very substantial 
measure of devolution and will be very 
reassuring for many business people. This 
control over expenditure and the shape of 
our society at regional council level would 
mean that power was more firmly coming 
into the hands of the representatives of the 
people at that level. We see a considerable 
measure of devolution taking place from 
Westminster through the Scottish Office 
to these regional councils, and it is really 
after having created that structure that we 
slot in the Senate. It is at this point possibly 
appropriate to consider what exactly is 
decision-taking. The executive function 
may be simply meant as decision-making 
and carrying out decisions. In the compli- 
cated type of society we live in we feel that 
influencing decision-making is a very 
serious and important field of operation, 
and we think the Senate would find a 
substantial degree of influence along these 
lines, apart from co-ordination of regional 
councils to some extent on financial 
matters. 

598. Is it your proposal that, for 
example, education might be devolved 
upon the Scottish Senate? Would the 
powers of the Secretary of State in regard 
to education, including such matters as the 
decision whether comprehensive education 
should be universal in Scotland, be 
transferred from the Secretary of State 
responsible to Parliament to the Scottish 
Senate? (Mr. Neil): The present Sec- 

retary of State has in effect passed that 
decision back to the local authorities. To 
deal with the question in a broader sense, 
the way in which I see the powers gradually 
accruing to the Senate would be somewhat 
after this fashion. In line with our under- 
standing of the thinking of the Wheatley 
and Redcliffe-Maud Commissions, we 
envisage that a very substantial amount of 
devolution of responsibility for government 
would take place to the regional councils. 
(Whether it is regarded as decision-taking 
or administration is a matter on which it is 
very often difficult to draw the line; 
administrators often really take the deci- 
sions.) Education (on which 50 per cent of 
local authority expenditure goes at the 
moment) and health would be fields where 
I would hope to see a very considerable 
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amount of shedding of responsibility from 
the St. Andrew’s House hierarchy to the 
regional authorities. It is our view that St. 
Andrew’s House as at present organised is 
far too big. Far too much decision-taking, 
far too much administration, goes on there. 
As we have mentioned, only about 43 per 
cent of the local authority revenue is raised 
from rates; the rest comes from the 
Exchequer via the Scottish Office. The old 
principle that “he who pays the piper calls 
the tune” undoubtedly applies, and those 
of us who have to deal with local authorities 
by way of representations on planning, 
roads, transport and education, know how 
often it is borne upon us that effectively all 
the decisions, all the administration, are 
happening in Edinburgh. We want to see 
much of that being devolved to the regions. 
The point at which the regions would 
come together again on this would be in the 
Senate. This would be an evolving process. 

599. If I understand what you are saying, 
you are not suggesting that there should be 
any change in the present distribution of 
powers between Central Government on 
the one hand and bodies below Central 
Government on the other— which in your 
system would be local and regional authori- 
ties and the Senate— but that in the execu- 
tion of powers there should be less 
interference from Central Government 

than at present? That is a paraphrase 

with perhaps a slightly different emphasis; 
but I would accept your statement as far as 
it goes. My guess would be that if a real 
demand arose to establish the regional 
councils as Wheatley intended and certainly 
as we have proposed, a lot of power would 
willy-nilly go with it, whether it is called 
administration or decision-taking. 

600. Mrs. Trenaman: The distinctive 
feature, it seems to me, of the Chamber’s 
proposals, as compared with some of the 
others we have been talking about, is that 
instead of providing a mechanism for 
controlling the Secretary of State in his 
present functions, it really is a mechanism 
for devolving to local government, almost 
entirely, certain things which hitherto in 
Scotland have been performed centrally? 
Yes. 

601. The purpose of my earlier question 
was that I am very much concerned to 
know in what fields this would operate. 
When you refer to strategic planning, are 
you thinking more of investment pro- 
grammes, or are you also talking about 
current expenditure? If so, I would like to 
know over what fields. What are the 
relationships between the Senate, the 
regional councils and the local authorities ? 



Mr. Buchan said at an earlier stage that the 
Senate would not have full executive 
powers, which implies that they would 
have some executive powers. In what fields 

would they have such powers? (Mr. 

Buchan ) : Redcliffe-Maud envisaged for the 
provincial councils that there would be 
areas where geographical factors came in. 
Similarly, we think there would be areas 
where it would not be competent or valid 
for one region in Scotland to provide a 
particular service on its own and co- 
ordination would be needed on an all- 
Scottish basis. We would see the Scottish 
Senate as coming into the scene there. The 
crux of the matter seems to lie in what is 
really meant by execution. As I said, much 
of our thinking is due to the belief that it is 
possible, given the right type of machinery, 
to achieve a substantial degree of influence 
on others where the direct executive role is 
their responsibility. That is the picture as 
we see it; but it needs a great deal more 
thought than we have been able to develop 
in our paper. 

602. Lord Kilbrandon : Does it not rather 
look as if you have proposed setting up 
the Senate before you have decided what 
role it is going to play, instead of the other 

way round? 1 do not think so, sir. I 

think we have been fully conscious of all 
the factors in the field. 

603. In paragraph 58 of the evidence 
you state: — 

“Obviously the Senate’s constitutional 
position would need close consideration 
and careful thought would require to be 
given to its relationship with the Scottish 
Office and Parliament”. 

Until that has been done, you cannot 
really say whether the Senate is required or 

not, can you? Our answer would be 

“Yes”. We think we have identified a 
problem, but on the other hand, with the 
resources available to us we don’t think we 
are the right body to spell out the solution 
in detail. (Mr. French): Surveying the 
Scottish scene, we believe that there is pme 
call for what is loosely called “devolution”. 
As you know, others have gone further in 
their recommendations than we have. We 
believe that the creation of a body such as 
we have in mind would help to satisfy that 
conscious feeling. Considering the position 
of our Senate, we believe — and the argu- 
ment runs through the paper — that busiriess, 
and equally the universities, trade unions 
and other organisations, need representa- 
tion at the Scottish level. We believe they 
have a part to play, and in the Senate we 
believe they could play it. These are two 
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fundamental points in our approach to the 
question of a Senate. 

604. Mrs. Trenaman: Would it be a fair 
inference that you envisage execution being 
devolved as far as possible from the centre, 
which for this purpose is Edinburgh, and 
that the degree of executive responsibility 
would be in descending order frorii the 
local authorities to the regional councils to 

the Senate? Yes, in descending order. 

We certainly want to see strong regional 
authorities; that is fundamental. We have 
interposed the Senate between the regions 
and Edinburgh. 

605. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Referring to 
the rating system, you stated that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune”. But is it as 
simple as that? At what point does the 
“piper” not call the tune? Even if only a 
small proportion of local authority revenue 
came from the Exchequer, would that not 
still give Central Government control 
because the money would be essential to 

enable expenditure to be met? (Mr. 

French ) : I would not like to be drawn into 
a debate on percentages, but I certainly 
think the more that is being raised region- 
ally the better the bargaining position of 
the regional authority. 

606. Do you envisage areas where the 
regional authority would raise all the 

money and therefore have autonomy ? 

No, I had looked at it more as a question of 
raising a larger proportion of the total cake. 
I don’t think we have considered allotting it 
to the various functions, 

607. That perhaps cures the rating 
problems. But it does not seem to me to 
determine how much interference there 
might continue to be from St. Andrew’s 
House or Whitehall, especially on matters 
such as roads, which are part of a pattern 
over the whole country and must be 
subject to national planning considerations 
— in which the Senate will also have a role. 

(Mr. Neil): I concede that you have 

made a point, I assume you are suggesting 
that it would probably be better to think of 
certain functions as being financed entirely 
by locally-raised revenue and entirely 
determined locally, while other functions 
with national planning implications would 
be financed from the national Exchequer. 
I doubt this would be a major issue and I 
hold to the view that the more revenue 
local authorities could raise directly the 
stronger the position they would be in. 

608. My point was to enquire whether 

we were confusing views on the rating 
system with views on the appropriate 
functions for local government? (Mr. 



French) : We devoted a section of our paper 
to giving our views on the rating syst^n 
but I do not think it should confuse the 
constitutional argument. 

609. Mr. Donnet: One of the reasons you 

put forward in support of a substantial 
change in the structure of local government 
is that this should provide an opportunity 
for businessmen to take part in local 
government through a system of nomina- 
tion? Yes, but not only businessmen, 

of course. 

610. In your somewhat un-Scottish 
prediliction for the principles of Redcliffe- 
Maud, are you not really looking for a 
technique to enable business men to 
participate on the national scene through the 
principle of co-option and the provinci^ 
council approach, because the Wheatley 
Report made no provision for an all- 
Scotland tier? Are you really prepared to 
recommend a Senate in which it seems to 
me, unashamedly from your point of view, 
co-opted interests are to have a say, and 
which is really only going to be a talking- 
shop, with the questions which may & 

discussed not quite clear? In the first 

place, I think that the Wheatley Com- 
mission felt slightly precluded by the terms 
of reference from considering a Scottish 
body as such. Secondly, I would sincerely 
hope that the Senate would not become a 
talking-shop. I see no reason why it should. 
The representation would be very mixed, 
coming from all parts of Scotland and 
representing all sectors of the community. 
I concede that we cannot give a complete 
blueprint for its functions in detail, but we 
have indicated some areas where we believe 
there is a job for it to do. If it became a 
talking-shop that would be its ovra fault, 
and would be most regrettable. (Mr. Neil): 
We have been trying to establish precisely 
that we do not think the Senate would 
become a talking-shop. We see one of the 
functions of the Senate as being supervision 
of the administration in the Scottish OfiSce; 
that would be particularly necessary in a 
period when transfer of powers was taking 
place between St. Andrew’s House and the 
regional and local authorities being estab- 
lished. Without wishing to sound unduly 
cynical about this process, I have a very 
strong suspicion that both the Central 
Government and the higher echelons of the 
Civil Service will pay lip-service to the 
Wheatley principle but will drag their feet 
over real transfer of powers. It might be 
that one of the most useful functions a 
Senate could serve, at any rate over the 
next decade, would be to ensure that some 
real transfer of the administration of the 
Government’s functions actually took place. 
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611. Chairman-. Can we pursue that a 
little? You have said that one of the 
Senate’s functions would be to ensure that 
supervision of administration took place? 

By exposure to discussion and 

the li^t of day. 

612. Simply by exposure? Yes. In 

one sense Parliament is a talking-shop. 
Eyeryone knows that nowadays the real 
function of government is found in the 
Executive. 

613. But the constitutional position is 
still that Parliament may give instructions 

to Ministers? Yes, but in practice one 

knows that some modification of that has 
taken place over the years. I remember being 
shattered when speaking to a back-bench 
Member of Parliament, who told me that 
his overwhelming impression of Parliament 
had been what a waste of time it all was. 

614. I can’t forbear from making the 
comment that that seems to me to be a very 
poor argument for creating another talking- 

shop ? Maybe so. I think that Member 

was being unduly pessimistic. The point is 
that the existence of a talking-shop 
provides an opportunity for people to 
expose the limitations, the failures and the 
omissions of the Executive. This may not 
always do any good, but at least the 
opportunity is given. 

615. Mrs. Trenaman: I am now com- 
pletely confused. You are talking about 
supervising the transfer of functions, but if 
it is agreed to transfer functions, presumably 
there is some legislative Act that brings this 
about. If that were so, if the function were 
transferred from the Secretary of State to 
the local authority apparatus, it would no 
longer be within his power or that of his 
officials. How then could he be questioned 

by the Senate in that field ? {Chairman ) : 

I think we are using words in a different 
sense on the two sides of the table. When 
Mr. Neil referred to transferring functions 
I think he meant that St. Andrew’s House 
should stop interfering with the local 

authorities? (Mr. Neil): Yes, I accepted 

your interpretation on that. 

616. When I questioned you about this, 
you said you were not contemplating any 

transfer of legal powers? (Mr. French): 

Except in so far as they became devolved 
under the Wheatley proposals. 

617. Wheatley does not propose any such 
transfer, and was not permitted to do so by 
the terms of reference. It is our job to 
consider whether there should be any 
addition to these powers at the expense of 
the Central Government. I understood your 



answers to be that you did not propose 

any? (Mr. Neil): Certainly not as 

between Westminster and the new Senate. 

618. Mr. Maitland Mackie: You are 
really rejecting the consideration of Scottish 

Bills by the Senate? (Mr. Buchan): No, 

not completely. 

619. To what extent would the Senate 

discuss them? Frankly we left this 

more for the future. We do not rule this 
one out, but we do not see it as early in the 
order of priority. 

620. Lord Kilbrandon: But it is not a 
question of priority. It is a question of the 
nature of the animal. Would the Senate 

have political power? It would not be 

a third chamber of Parliament. 

621. If it is not to have political — or 
juridical — power, how would it carry out 

supervision? (Mr. French): It could 

complain and it could influence by con- 
sultation. 

622. Chairman: Having been an editor 
myself, I know something of the power to 
influence by the expression of view, but I 
assume the Senate could go further and 

summon Ministers before it? (Mr. 

Buchan): If there were valid reasons for 
setting up the Planning Council, there are 
equally valid reasons for estabhshing a 
Senate which would substantially absorb 
the powders of the Planning Council. In our 
view it would formalise channels of 
communication to a much greater extent. 
The Planning Councils have sometimes 
been criticised on the grounc^ that the 
members are nominated as individuals. 
Traditionally it has been most acceptable 
to Chambers of Commerce to assist in 
submitting names and putting people 
forward for consideration for nomination, 
but thereafter, once people have been 
appointed, they are there as individuals. 
There are now perhaps indications that this 
sort of process needs examining. Certainly 
our outline of the position of the Senate 
implies that there would be very much more 
formal channels of communication back to 
local government, trade tmions, universities 
and business than exist at the moment. I 
think this would tend to formalise in effect 
what is the existing state of affairs, because 
we are all in the opinion-influencing 
business. This is the essence of life for 
many of us, it is our reason for existing. A 
Senate such as we have outlined, could go 
a long way towards improving the position ; 
and government is largely by consultation 
now. While we are all good democrats and 
do not want to denigrate the power or 
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validity of Parliament, life just isn’t as 
simple as that nowadays. 

623. I agree that government is by 
consultation, but it is also by the allocation 
of money. That leads me on to questions 
on the financial side. At one point you 
suggest that the Senate should have the 
function of supervising the levying and 
collecting of local taxes. What is meant by 

this; is it deciding the rate? (Mr. 

French): A shift to local taxation, as we 
fully realise, would be an enormous 
operation. On the other hand, we believe 
that this or something like it will probably 
have to come. We would not of course see 
this as a purely Scottish development; it 
would be on a United Kingdom basis. The 
reasons for it have been mentioned already : 
high rates and the anomalies of the rating 
system, and the belief that the regions 
should raise more of their revenue and that 
doing so would give them a more respon- 
sible attitude towards spending. It seems 
to me there would still be three elements in 
the rating for local authority functions. 
First, the rates, because it is not envisaged 
that they would be abolished altogether. 
Secondly, such local taxation as can be 
raised by one means or another. Thirdly, 
grants for many purposes would still be 
required from Central Government. This 
is a complex and important field, in which 
we believe the Senate, particularly in the 
transitional period when the new system 
was being set up, would have a real function 
in supervising the change and in expressing 
views. 

624. Here again its functions would be 

to state its opinions? Yes. 

625. There is no point in having local 

taxation of any kind unless it is possible for 
the body levying the tax to vary the rate of 
it. If that is not possible, if it is simply a 
uniform national tax, the system is simply 
another way of calculating block grants. 
Therefore, in the system of local taxation 
which you contemplate, some body would 
have to determine at what rate local taxes 
were to be levied. You do not see the 
Senate doing that ? No, I think Parlia- 

ment would require to do that for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

626. From the work we have done on 
this and the information we have received 
it would seem that the possibilities of local 
taxation other than rates are not very great, 
and that the lowest practicable level in 
Scotland would be the national, all- 
Scotland level, so that such taxation might 

have to be on an all-Scotland basis. Yes, 

indeed. 



627. In those circumstances do you see 

the Senate playing a role? 1 certainly 

see it playing a role though not necessarily 
having an executive power. I hope I am not 
evading your question here. These things 
must be supervised at a high level, and this 
is what I think the Senate would do. 
Obviously there will be United Kingdom 
legislation to get the thing going at all, and 
there will be certain checks and balances 
and certain safeguards and limitations. We 
see the Senate playing its part in Scotland 
in bringing this system into use and in 
watching it through the following years. 

628. In studying these matters it also 
begins to appear that it would almost 
certainly be desirable that the Inland 
Revenue or the Customs and Excise 
respectively should go on actually collecting 

the money? Yes, I think we make that 

point. 

629. Even though they get their instruc- 

tions on the rate at which to levy it from 
somebody in Scotland other than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Yes. 

630. So that you do not envisage the 
Senate performing the function of the 
actual mechanics of levying and collecting? 
No. 

631. Nor, as I understood you, would it 
set the rate, although I am not clear who 
else would do so if it were an all-Scotland 

matter ? (Mr. Neil ) : Frankly up till now, 

I think we had envisaged that the rates 
would in fact be set by the regional authori- 
ties. I am interested to hear what you say. 

632. I am not saying that it would be 
impossible to have regional rates within 
Scotland. I am only drawing attention to 
the difficulties of having rate differences at 
the moment between Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, and the considerably greater diffi- 
culties of having differences in the rates of 

local taxation in Scotland. But we have 

different rates. 

633. But the distinction is that the local 
rates are levied on something which can’t 

be moved? Yes, I must confess that 

this is not a point to which I have applied 
my mind. I accept your poirit that there 
obviously must be a lower limit beyond 
which the thing becomes rather silly 
really, in which case I would say it should 
be determined in the Senate. This would be 
the place where the representatives of all 
the local authorities would come together 

to hammer this out. (Mr. French): You 

would have, of course, as I have said, three 
elements of local revenue — rates, income 
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tax and corporation tax — and there could 
be latitude to a certain extent within each. 

634. Mr. Maitland Mackie-. Can you see 

a differential corporation tax either among 
regions in Scotland or between England 
and Scotland? ^No. 

635. I would think this would lead to all 
sorts of niggling because of the integration 

of businesses. 1 personally have never 

supported such a suggestion. I do not know 
if any of my colleagues would. 

636. Chairman-. Unless the rate of tax 
can be varied, that tax is not suitable for 
financing local government because it is 
really only another way of calculating how 
much the Central Government will hand 

oyer. That is true, but I think I made 

the point about the expansion and the 
contraction of the three elements. 

637. Going a little further, I think it is 
very difficult to see two of the three 
elements you mentioned — income tax and 
corporation tax — fulfulling this role at all. 
If you are going to find other forms of 
taxation, you ought to seek them elsewhere. 

638. Lord Kilbrandon: Is it feasible to 
have a body not directly elected varying a 
rate of tax— that would certainly be a 

very new constitutional idea? The 

Senate would be indirectly elected, and I 
do not see why it should not perform this 
function, provided there were certain 
safeguards and limits. 

639. Chairman: Surely there would be 
difficulties in assessing where unearned 

income arises? (Mr. French): There are 

great practical difficulties, and we realise 
this. 

640. With companies operating in several 
regions how would the portion of their 
income arising in a given region be assessed 

for purposes of corporation tax? ^We 

have suggested that companies should be 
^owed a credit against their national 
taxation. It is not a desire to raise more 
revenue : it is a matter of re-adjustment.— — 
(Mr. Neil): If a credit were allowed against 
national taxation, I do not see very much 
difficulty in relation to the income of 
companies. There is a point about where 
unearned income arises. 

641. But that is a very grave one, as 

otherwise we are driven back on saying 
that this local income tax is raised solely 
on wages. (Mr. French) : And profits. 

642. Not even on profits. (Mr. Neil) : 

And corporation tax also — ^both woffid be 
allowed as a credit against U.K. taxation. 



643. That does not help. It is a question 

of how much is levied in the first place. I 
confess it is a rather disillusioning process 
to have the difficulties paraded before you, 
and some of them are very great. The point 
I wanted to make is if there can be any 
progress in this direction it might force a 
role on the Senate. (Mr. French) : True. 

644. More than you envisage? Yes, 

I am sure it would. 

645. Coming back to Lord Kilbrandon’s 
question, if the Senate is performing that 
role can it any longer be indirectly elected? 

1 thought it could, provided there were 

safeguards. One must accept the possibility 
of dangers and perhaps be prepared to 
accept them. There would be no question 
of levying income tax at an enormous rate. 
The safeguards would be built in, I am 
sure, in the national legislation. 

646. I think we must now leave the 
Senate and its powers in order to look at 
some of your other points. You suggest that 
Whitehall Ministries might improve their 
representation in Scotland for the benefit of 
smaller businesses, which have less need or 
ability to deal with head offices in the 
south. Which industries were you thinking 

of? 1 don’t wish to make too much of 

that particular point. Our main thesis is 
that, shall I say, medium and large 
businesses are quite happy to deal with the 
Whitehall Ministries, such as the Ministry 
of Technolop' or the Board of Trade; and 
we would like that to continue. But no 
small man should be obliged to go physi- 
cally as far as Whitehall to get his problem 
dealt with. As you know, practically all the 
Ministries are represented in Scotland, and 
we are merely suggesting a review of their 
arrangements from time to time to make 
sure that the small man has access. 

647. By improvement of the representa- 
tion of Whitehall Ministries do you mean 
an increase in their powers or in the number 

of offices, or in both ? Increase in their 

accessibility was reaUy what we had in 
mind. 

648. As there is presumably no difficulty 
in getting in to see the representative of a 
Whitehall Ministry in Scotland, do you 
mean difficulty related to the distance a 
small business man may have to travel, for 

example if his business is in Thurso? 

(Mr. French): Yes, it is just a qu^tion of 

remoteness. (^Mr. Buchan): It is also a 

question of striking a balance between 
representation on the ground and the 
degree of delegated responsibility to the 
representative of the Ministry. It is rather 
a difficult question on which to generalise. 
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649. Do you find that even within a single 
office of a Ministry the degree of willingness 
to take decisions can vary enormously with 
the particular officer who is appointed to 
the job; that some are willing to go much 
further in chancing their arm than others? 

{Mr. Neil): Yes, I would say that is 

undoubtedly my experience. {Mr. 

French) : Yes, I am sure it depends on the 
individual. 

650. You suggest better representation 
in the House of Lords of Scottish interests, 
particularly industry and commerce. I 
would have thought by observation that 
Scotland is very adequately represented? 

(Mr. French): I think we would 

respectfully agree. It is just a general point 
of watching in the future. We are fortunate 
indeed in having certain Scottish hereditary 
and life peers at the moment; but one must 
always watch that that continues. 

651. Listening last week to a debate in 
the House of Lords on Scottish affairs, I 
thought Scotland was extremely well 
represented as to range of views and in 

other respects. think we recognise 

that point, as you will see in our paper, but 
it is one that we think must be continually 
watched, because nobody goes on for ever. 

(Mr. Buchan): At any given time we 

may be fortunate in the personalities on the 
spot, but it could so easily happen that we 
were inadequately represented. 

652. Do you suggest that there should 
be some built-in provision, for example, 
that the House of Lords should be made 

up of delegates of bodies ? (Mr. French) : 

I wouldn’t like to get into the complication 
of the composition of House of Lords. 
For my part I do not think so. It should be 

left to the Government of the day. 

(Mr. Neil) : I think it is bound to vary. To 
take an extreme case — Glasgow Chamber 



of Commerce in the 1840s was very active 
in trying to have the Corn Laws repealed 
but they couldn’t find a single peer to 
sponsor their resolution. Eventually the 
Duke of Montrose was induced to do it 
but he did so in a speech in which he made 
clear his entire disagreement with the 
whole proposal. That is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the situation. 

653. You are not then suggesting a 
different composition of the House of 

Lords? Far from it. We are criticising 

neither the composition nor the present 
representation. 

654. Before concluding, I should like to 
revert to the question of the Senate. You 
suggested there might be a role for the 
Senate in co-ordinating negotiations with 
the Central Government about the amount 
receivable in grants by local authorities. 
Would there be? These grants are either 
on formula or else they are by negotiation, 
and surely it is better that the negotiations 
should be directly between the body that 
has the money and the body that wants the 

money? (Mr. French): I would not 

deny that, sir, but I think the Senate 
would like to be well informed about what 
was going on. It comes back to this 
question of influence that we have men- 
tioned several times. The Senate might be 
able to assist in the negotiations. — ^Mr. 
Neil) : I think the questions and points you 
have put in regard to local taxation have 
perhaps reinforced this somewhat. The 
Senate’s role in this matter would be tied 
up with the levying of local taxation, 
presumably the adjustment between them. 

Chairman : In bringing this session to an 
end I would like to say how grateful we are 
to you for helping us to try and resolve 
these dilemmas. 

{The witnesses withdrew) 
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MEMORANDUM OF EVIDENCE SUBMITTED BY 
THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Part I 

Introduction and Reconunendations 

1. The Highlands and Islands region of Scotland consists of the counties of Argyll, 
Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Zetland. In the words 
of the 1966 White Paper on the Scottish Economy (Cmnd. 2864): — 

. The Highlands and Islands are as a whole quite unlike any other part of the 
United Kingdom. They make up about one-fifth of the total land mass, contain a large 
number of inhabited islands — and inhabited mainland peninsulas more inaccessible 
than islands — and stretch for over 400 miles from the North of Scotland to the Mull of 
Kintyre, which is south of Alnwick.” 

2. The outstanding physical characteristic of the region is the narrowness of the 
inhabited tracts of coast and glen amid a vast expanse of moorland, mountain and sea. 
The total population is about 275,000 of whom about 60 per cent live in rural settlements 
strung out through 14,000 square miles of territory, an area almost half that of Scotland. 
To quote again from the White Paper: — 

“. . . for transport, education, public services generally — this sheer physical extent of 
inhabited country presents a difference of degree so great as to constitute a difference 
of kind.” 

3. The people of the Highlands and Islands as a whole share an exceptionally well- 
developed sense of regional identity, arising from a distinctive geography and history and 
a culture which includes both Gaelic speech and song in the West, and Norse traditions 
in Shetland and Orkney. This regional sense does not override a sense of close involvement 
in Scottish affairs. 

4. Psychologically, socially, and indeed economically, the Highlands and Islands are 
an integral part of Scotland — but a very individual and clearly defined part for all that. 

5. The unique nature of the economic and social problems of the Highlands and Islands 
has been recognised for very many years, but until recently they have been tackled, in the 
main, through existing government agencies — either U.K. or Scottish — ^from London, 
Edinburgh or branch offices within the region. With the aid of strong public pressure, 
notably from the Scottish Trades Union Congress, the idea ^adually took root that a 
body specially created to deal with Highland problems was justified. The government that 
came into office in the autumn of 1%4, therefore, decided to set up a special type of 
instrument — ^the Highlands and Islands Development Board — a Board appointed by the 
Secretary of State, with the statutory duty of improving the economic and social conditions 
of the Highlands and Islands and enabling the region to play a more effective part in the 
development of the nation. 

6. The concept of an appointed Board with finance and wide ranging powers and with 
duties over the whole field of economic development is new not only in U.K. terms but 
internationally. We are finding an increasing interest at home and abroad both in how we 
go about our, business and in our relationships with central and local government. The 
existence of the Board and its relationships with other government agencies raises 
interesting constitutional issues. We think that these relationships bear careful examination 
by the Royal Commission and should like, therefore, to comment briefly on the exercise 
of authority by central and by local government as it affects our region. 

7. Looking at the Board’s role in relation to national policies our main criticism would 
be on the inappropriateness (and inflexibility) — in Highland terms — of national policies. 
For example, national policies on industrial development incentives appear to us to be 
framed to meet the generality of problems that are found in development areas in Great 
Britain. But these policies do not necessarily meet the extraordinary requirements for the 
effective development of a region such as ours. Moreover, we suspect that too little regard 
may be paid to the consequences, for regions such as ours, of national fiscal policies. The 
imposition of fiscal measures which are quite tolerable on a national level may have an 
exceptionally harsh effect in the economically poorer parts of the country (such as the 
Highlands) and conflict with other principal policies of regional development. It seems to 
us, therefore, that to meet local needs and circumstances greater flexibility is called for in 
the framing and operation of national policies. 
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8. On the operational aspects of our work we now have over four years’ experience in 
the exercise of economic regional planning and development; and we have found that the 
central government machine is in the main too ready to control executive work at regional 
level. We have never been in any doubt that this close control was imposed with the very 
best of intentions but it is our view that it blurs the concept of responsible management 
and accountability. We think there is a wide field where decision making could be carried 
out nearer the cutting edge. To give one example, the arrangements for the provision of 
financial assistance by the Board under our Act, which have to be agreed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland and the Treasury, give us discretion at our own hand to a limit of 
only £50,000 total grant and loan assistance. Beyond that figure we require to seek 
Scottish Office approval and this may involve the Treasury and the Ministry of Technology, 
In such cases, the views of these U.K. departments situated anything from 600-800 miles 
from the point of action, and to whom we have no access, can be vital to the decision that 
must be made. With the best will in the world, their views must be coloured much more 
by economic viability than by regional and local development considerations. Our views 
must strike a balance between all these factors including an assessment of the degree of 
financial risk justifiable in the interests of the region, or of a particular district of the region. 
This point is also dealt with in Part III of our evidence. 

9. In the field of local government, we see in the proposals suggested by the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Scotland great scope for the improvement of the 
democratic process. In our view the importance of local government reform lies as much 
in the devolution of power and finance from Edinburgh to the regions, as in the distribution 
of powers between first and second tier authorities. If regional government is to mean what 
it says — the government of a region — then we think there must be a searching appraisal 
of central government functions which could be adequately carried out within the various 
regions of this country. 



Part II 

The Economy of the Highlands and Islands 

10. Within a region as large as the Highlands and Islands, there is inevitably a good 
deal of diversity, and two points are particularly worth mentioning in this respect. Firstly, 
there is a centrally located lowland farming area around the Beauly and Cromarty Firfiis 
with a major concentration of population (70,000), including Inverness, the administrative 
capital of the region. This is not typical of the Highlands as a whole, being more akin to 
the contiguous coastal lowland of North-East Scotland. Secondly, although crofting is 
commonly thou^t of as a predominant feature of the Highland economy, less than 20 
per cent of the total population live on crofts, and the crofting areas are concentrated 
mainly along the west and north coasts and in the Islands. 

11. The main economic problems of the Highlands and Islands in recent years can be 
defined as follows : — 

(1) Following a century of marked depopulation, total depopulation is now declining 
gradually (a fall of 0-9% from 1961 to 1968 as compared with a rise of 0T% in 
Scotland as a whole) ; net outward migration is not very high by Scottish standards 
(average annual rate 4-8 per 1,000 population as compared with 7T for Scotland), 
but the rate of natural increase is low (3-6 per 1,000 for the Highlands as compared 
with 7-2 per 1,000 for Scotland), due to the relatively low proportion of younger 
people in the population. 

(2) The employment pattern shows an exceptionally high proportion of people working 
in service activities (76-5% in 1967) and an exceptionally low proportion (12% in 

1967) in manufacturing. The corresponding figures for Scotland are 59-5 % and 35 % 
respectively, for the U.K. 57-5% and 38%. 

(3) Average year-round unemployment rates are at least double the corresponding 
Scottish figures, which in turn are well above the British level (7*7% for the 
Highlands as compared with 3-8% for Scotland and 2-4% for Great Britain in 

1968) . The incidence of seasonal (winter) unemployment is high. In addition, the 
proportion of the population engaged in economic activity is relatively low: this is 
partly attributable to the comparatively high proportion of elderly people, but 
partly also indicative of lack of employment opportunities particularly for women. 
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(4) Average personal income as recorded by the Inland Revenue for the year 1964/65 
was barely 80% of the Scottish average, or 66% of the U.K. average. 

(5) Dependence on subsidies from central government (e.g. equalisation grants of 50 % 
to 80% of local authorities’ expenditure). 

12. Underlying the economic difficulties of the Highlands, there has been for many 
years a general and understandable reluctance to invest private capital in the region 
(other than in sporting estates), combined with an acute shortage of entrepreneurial skills 
or even ordinary business expertise. The former is attributable partly to a lack of the kind 
of natural resources which have been most readily exploited during the past 2(X) years, 
and partly to remoteness from centres of business activity. The latter stems from the 
continuing outward migration of most of the more enterprising young people. 

13. It would, however, be wrong to represent the Highlands as completely lacking in 
economic vitality. Agricultural output is only a small proportion of the British total, but 
with over 2| million sheep and a quarter of a million beef cattle the region has one-third 
and one-fifth respectively of the corresponding Scottish figures. The waters of the north 
and west coasts are prolific in fish, and Highland boats are sharing increasingly in the 
exploitation of this resource — particularly in the case of shell fish, much of which is 
exported to lucrative continental markets. A high export content is also characteristic 
of many Highland manufacturers — whisky, Harris tweed, Shetland knitwear, some 
specialised products and certain craft work. In terms of large scale production, the 
manufacture of aluminium is long established at Fort William and Kinlochleven, and new 
plant is under construction at Invergordon, while the Fort William Pulp Mill has been in 
production for some years. The Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Dounreay 
has provided the basis for a modem and sophisticated community in Caithness, and has 
contributed substantially to British exports through the unique expertise developed there. 
Tourism and sporting activities have been important to the Highlands for many years; the 
Aviemore Centre, which represents the most comprehensive single response to this 
market so far, is a very substantial venture by British standards. 

14. Away from the inner Moray Firth area and the main centres of population (towns 
of between 4,000 and 10,000 inhabitants) in other parts of the Highlands, depopulation 
continues as a classic sympton of the region’s economic problems, undermining the life 
and confidence of many small communities and making it extremely difficult to attract 
any new development which depends on the availability of suitable labour. If there is to 
be any regeneration of the more favourably placed communities of this kind, an intensive 
and highly co-ordinated effort is required from all the agencies concerned — the Board, 
central government departments, other agencies of central government such as the 
Forestry Commission and the Crofters Commission, the local authorities, local voluntary 
bodies such as the Councils of Social Service, landowners, and the individual people at 
grass roots level. 

15. One major problem which does not occur is that of adjusting to the run down of 
traditional heavy industries. In every other respect, however, the Highlands represent one 
of the most extreme manifestations — and certainly the most geographically extensive — 
of the regional economic problem as it is known in Britain today. And there is even 
something of a parallel to industrial obsolescence in the crofting system, whereby large 
numbers of small-holders are given special government financial assistance to enable them 
to continue living on the land. Originally a form of subsistence based on local livestock, 
fishing, hunting and weaving, crofting is not to be thought of in terms of commercial 
agricifiture, and very few crofts provide more than a part-time job for their tenants. The 
key to the system, and arguably its value, lies in the ability of the crofter to turn his hand 
to two or three different ways of making a living in parallel — ^to fishing, to provision of 
tourist accommodation, to machine knitting or weaving in his home, or to employiiient as 
postman, roadman, ferryman, etc. The croft-house which in some areas can be surprisingly 
modem and well-appointed — and the special rights and privileges of crofting land tenure- 
play a vital part, by providing the crofter with a secure base froni which to pursue his 
diverse activities. But as standards of living and cash income rise, demanding mom 
specialised, whole-time occupations, the system is likely to come under increasing strain 
as a way of life. 

16. Turning to future prospects for the Highland economy, there are many influences 
at work, some helpful and others potentially detrimental. The more encouraging factors 
are generally strongest in or near to the larger centres of population. They include an 
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intelligent labour force adaptable to new skills; good living conditions with excellent 
amenities and facilities, particularly for outdoor recreation; plentiful and cheap wate^ 
supply and power at competitive rates for industrial purposes; actual or potential deen 
water ports; excellent industrial sites; and so on. The most apparent threats hang over the 
remoter areas, or what Professor Gaskin of Aberdeen University has called the “deen” 
countryside. Among these latter there are : the flight from the land as agriculture becom^ 
more mechanised; the effect on Highland agriculture of Britain’s entry into the EEC- 
technological advance which produces synthetic substitutes for natural products- 
increasing industrial concentration which exploits economies of scale to the disadvantage 
of small producers; and increasingly sophisticated management of national business^ 
which makes them less sympathetic in their dealings with the peripheral regions of the 
country. Nor is the need merely for the Highlands to meet such threats as those- as 
material prosperity increases in the rest of the country. Highlanders will expect to gk a 
share. In these circumstances, we believe that special arrangements to promote the 
economic well-being of the region will be needed for many years to come. 

Note: 

Part III of this evidence and Appendices I and II to this dealing with the Board’s 
organisation and stategy are not reproduced here. This part of the evidence is substantially 

the same as the Board’s evidence to the Select Committee on Scottish Affairs see 

Minutes of Evidence taken at Inverness on 13th October, 1969 — HMSO [35p]. 



Professor Sir ROBERT GRIEVE and Mr. R. A. FASKEN 

Called and examined 



655. Chairman: We are grateful to you 
for coming to see us and for giving us your 
interesting evidence. I feel like expressing 
not so much an apology as a note of regret 
that we are not taking evidence from you in 
Inverness. I think the Highlands and 
Islands Development Board is of interest 
to us from two quite different points of 
view; firstly, for its own sake and its place 
in the government of Scotland; and, 
secondly, as a possible model for imitation 
elsewhere. I doubt if there is any great 
advantage in trying to establish a line 
between these two points of view. No 
doubt we shall move backwards and for- 
wards from one to the other. But let us 
start with the first standpoint : the position 
of the Board within the Government of 
Scotland. If the Wheatley proposals are 
put into force, there will be one region 
covering substantially, though not exactly 
the same area as the Board. How do you 
see relations developing between the Board 

and the regional council? {Sir Robert 

Grieve): Do you mean on the assumption 
that we remain in being and are not 
absorbed by such a body ? 

I was not necessarily making that 
assumption. If we remain as the High- 

lands and Islands Development Board, I 
think our relationships should be fairly 
calculable and fruitful. 

656. Should you remain ? 1 think so. 

That is my opinion, and I think it is the 
Board’s opinion too, because our view — 
as I said also to the Select Committee on 



Scottish Affairs — is that, for a number of 
reasons, the Board should remain in action 
for a considerable period ahead. In the 
first place we are able to make rapid 
decisions as seen against a problem which 
requires quick and vigorous action. We 
therefore think we should remain until we 
can all be fairly sure that the Highlands are 
doing well enough to be treated in much 
the same way as other areas. We were set 
up because that was not so. On the face of 
it we think that we ought to remain in 
parallel with any new regional Government, 
for some considerable time. May I go on 
to expand on that a little? I think that a 
great deal depends upon whether a regional 
Government as visualised by Wheatley 
would in fact have enough powers in 
connection with economic development to 
justify our disappearing. From a reading of 
the Wheatley Report, it is uncertain what 
amount of power the Commission thought 
should be delegated to these regional 
authorities in the economic development 
sense as distinct from the infrastructural 
development sense. 

657 . That was the general tho ught behind 
my question. You are after all an arm of the 
Central Government, from which you 
derive your powers and finance. The 
question is whether the sort of functions 
that you exercise as an agent of the Central 
Government are such as could and should 
be devolved upon local government, I 
assume that your answer on the whole would 
be “No”? No, I could not say that. 
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I think myself that regional governments, 
if they are to be effective instruments in 
terms of today, ought to have some kind of 
economic development powers. It is 
degree of powers which I am wondering 
about relative to the Highlands for a period 
ahead; that is my only question. 

658. As devil’s advocate, I put it to you 
that the argument on the other side is 
simply that, since regional development 
powers tend to mean the distribution of 
money, to devolve this function upon all 
local authorities will simply lead to a 
competition in the lavishing of money and 
would make impossible any discrimination, 
which can only be exercised by the Central 
Government, between one area and an- 
other. Is that not basically the reason why 
this function has to be kept in the hands of 

the Central Government? Yes, I agree. 

Central Government has to be in a position 
to make decisions of judgement on 
relativity. 

659. Nevertheless, there might be a case 
where there was a manifest exception of an 
area within the development area of 
Scotland, such as the Highlands and 
Islands. Would it be your judgement that, 
where the case is recognised for quite 
special treatment of a special area, it is 
better not to hand that job over to the local 

authority? Yes. When the problem is 

of that kind, I think it requires an ad hoc 
organisation. 

660. Why? 1 think because an ad 

hoc organisation can move more vigorously 
and, in particular, faster. 

661. Mrs. Trenaman: But it can only do 
these things because it is given powers that 
other comparable bodies do not have. If 
one assumes that a local authority is set up 
with the same delegated authority as the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board, 
for instance, to give assistance to industry 
and so on, is there anything inherent in the 
organisation of the Board which would 
account for a different performance from 
that of any other body that had the same 

powers ? Do you mean any other body 

with the atmosphere of local government 
attached to it? 

662. Yes. I confine myself entirely to the 
Highlands and Islands, which I am 
assuming is unique among Scottish regions. 
If local government reform on Wheatley 
lines had preceded the setting up of your 
Board, would it have been set up or would 
the Highlands regional authority have been 
given the delegated authority and finandal 
powers which the Board has? — ^I think 
the main difference in our organisation from 



that of a local authority arises because we 
are “undemocratic” — although I would like 
to discuss what is meant by “undemocratic”, 
perhaps here. We are very small. There are 
only five or six of us on the Board. Our 
procedure is very much less elaborate than 
that of a conventional local authority. I 
cannot think that a larger regional authority 
will be any less elaborate than existing loc^ 
authorities. So if you wish to have faster 
and more pointed action, the ad hoc agency 
such as ourselves will do that job better, in 
somewhat the same way, I would suggest, 
as a new town corporation is adjudged the 
best sort of body to do that particular job — 
but to be succeeded in the course of time 
by “democratic” government, 

663. Chairman: If I might suggest 
another reason you would not have 
suggested yourself, they would not have got 

you as chairman? ^No, they would not, 

that is quite true. 

664. Lord Kilbrandon: Looking at the 
same question from another point of view, 
and bearing in mind the achievements of 
your Board, what from time to time 
concerns me is how those achievements 
could be spread further than the crofting 
counties, to which you are confined by a 
sort of historical accident. It is clear that the 
work you are doing is just as much required 
in other cormties, such as Banff and Bute, 
and perhaps Roxburgh and Kirkcudbright. 
What is the kind of machine which ought to 
be envisaged which would do the same 
work in other places where it is equally 

needed? ^It is again a question of 

relativity, and comes back to the need for 
Central Government to judge. What is the 
magnitude of the problem in those regions, 
one as against the other? I notice, for 
example, that the last Secretary of State in 
his evidence to the Select Committee on 
Scottish Affairs said he thought that there 
should be only one Highlands Board. 
Presumably he was then making a judge- 
ment from the standpoint of Central 
Government on relativity as between two 
regions. Therefore my answer would be 
that it might be possible for a regional 
Government or authority to be in a position 
to do the job that ought to be done, say, in 
Galloway, but that something like us with 
a little more pimch and perhaps with more 
differentiation of inducements is needed in 
the Hi^lands because the job is bigger and 
more difficult. 

665. Is there also perhaps room for the 
conception of a national rural development 
board, not looking at matters from a 
particular regional point of view, because 
there are bits of each region in which this 
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treatment might be necessary? Yes, it 

might well be. 

666. Mr. Maitland Mackie: You have 
often been asked if you could spread your 
powers a little south on the grounds that 
there are other parts of Scotland that need 
this special treatment. Is there any reason 
why this special treatment given to special 
areas should not be national, and not just 
confined within the seven crofting counties 
and the rather artificial Highland line? 
There is perhaps the risk of a slippery slope, 
as development area history in Scotland 

shows? (Mr. Fasken): I think we have 

to leave this particular problem, which has 
been put to us on many occasions, to the 
Secretary of State as being within his 
province. We have more than enough on our 
plate with the existing Board area. 

667. Lord Kilbrandon : I was not so much 
suggesting you should take on further work 
as looking at the question as a more 
philosophical concept. Is the ideal that there 
should be a rural development body for 
Scotland as a whole rather than a body 

operating in a circumscribed area? Our 

view has always been that the problems of 
the Highlands — geographical difficulties, 
distances, remoteness from markets and so 
on — are specially unique and require this 
special machinery. Other areas might 
require some form of special assistance, 
which is to an extent available through 
other forms of government machinery — for 
instance, the Ministry of Technology 
assistance, and also assistance on occasion 
from bodies like the Development Com- 
mission that have a remit on rural areas. 

668. Chairman: Taking the opposite line 
to what we have been suggesting to you, I 
ask whether the Board is a device which 

succeeds precisely because it is unique ? 

(Sir Robert Grieve) : Yes, I think so. 

669. In the early years of the Northern 
Ireland Parliament one of the junior 
Ministers made a speech commending the 
Stormont Parliament and suggesting it as a 
model for other regions. He was promptly 
reproved by Lord Craigavon who said, 
“No, we don’t want to have more than one 

calf pulling on that teat.” Yes, I think 

there are some very practical reasons why 
perhaps it should be considered for just one 
area, the Highland area. There is the 
existence of these very difficult islands, not 
paralleled elsewhere in Britain. There is the 
fact that there are two quite distinct racial 
strains, and there is a separate language 
spoken by 50,000 or 60,000 people as a 
daily matter. These are rather unique things. 



670. On the point of racial strains we 
have had some evidence to the effect that 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands are most 
improperly brigaded either in the area of 
your Board or under the Wheatley reform 
with the Highlands. It is contended that 
they are really quite separate regions with 
separate problems, and that if they were to 
be included anywhere they would look to 
Aberdeen rather than to Inverness. Is there 

anything in that? There might be 

Those of us who have to deal with these 
Islands would be surprised at nothing. 

671. Lord Kilbrandon: They might even 

look to Bergen, I suppose ? They mi^t 

yes. There is no doubt but that Shetland is 
a very, very distinctive and different kind of 
place, as is Orkney. Prima facie I think we 
have doubts about the Islands being rolled 
up. 

672. Chairman: Do you mean for your 
own purposes or for Wheatley purposes? 

For our own purposes. I am projecting 

from our own experience here and wonder- 
ing whether in fact the Islands can be 
rolled up with mainland areas. We have to 
treat them pretty differently in almost every 
way. 

673. Mr. Donnet: In your evidence you 
have been generous enough to attribute 
your establishment in part to pressure 
by the Scottish Trades Union Congress. 
That body has recently said that the more 
successful the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board the greater the case for 
imitating it in other parts of Scotland. And 
where regional local government is stimu- 
lated through such as the Wheatley 
recommendations, it is bound to have a 
very great effect on the origins and 
justification of your Board. As I understand 
the present position, physical development 
is the responsibility of local government, 
while social and economic planning is yours, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of State. 
The Wheatley proposals appear to visualise 
much greater powers in the region, and 
seem to satisfy some of the criteria that 
justified the setting up of your Board, 
including an identifiable geographical area 
and the establishment of a body containing 
people with knowledge of the area, and 
giving it attention separate from that of 
Central Government. Could the financial 
inducements and executive powers which 
you have as a development board not be 
exercised by a regional Government in your 

area, and in other areas ? ^I do not think 

there is any doubt, as I said earlier on, that 
if these new regional authorities, this new 
form of local government, is to match the 
times it should have economic development 
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powers of the same kind as we have. I am 
very clear about that. 

674. Chairman : May we follow that up a 
bit ? I saw you cock an eyebrow when I said 
that economic development now really 
means the distribution of money, but that is 

the essential substance of it, is it not? 

That is the substance of it, but equally 
important are the ways it is used and the 
organisation fashioned to use it. 

675. I was not trying to suggest that 
money does it by itself, but that there is very 

little that can be done without money. 

That is so. 

676. If, then, there is a suggestion that 
the new regional Governments might have 
powers of this kind, where would the money 
come from? Would they receive for this 
purpose special grants in aid from the 
Central Government which would preserve 
its power to discriminate how much it gave 

to each? believe it would be that way, 

just as it is with us. We have a grant from 
Central Government to be disbursed under 
certain conditions. 

677. I still think that it would be easier 
for government to discriminate through its 
own machinery than through the grants it 
distributes to other bodies, where the 
pressures for equality would be so great? 

Yes, that is true, but then I think this 

is where we get to the nub of the whole 
business of regional government or regional 
authorities. Unfortunately it is an un- 
quantifiable thing, very difficult for me to 
place before you in an arithmetical way. 
But if there is any experience we have had 
in the job we have done, it is in this 
terribly important and unquantifiable aspect 
of taking hold of national economic or 
social measures, and bending, turning and 
filing them off here and there to fit better 
into the conditions which one in one’s own 
area is likely to see and gauge the tem- 
perature of more accurately than Central 
Government. Therefore I would suggest 
that that is probably the most obvious 
argiment for leaving regional authorities 
to disburse certain monies in economic and 
social development ways that would fit 
better the conditions they found there. 

678. But accepting that argument to the 

full, it might still be better that those 
regional bodies should be, as you are, 
regionally constituted arms of the Central 
Government than the elected local bodies 
themselves? Yes. 

679. This is a point of constitutional 

inter^? Yes, quite so. Without giving 

any judgment on its virtues, I think one 



acivantage might be to make it possible for 
this country to cut down its central Civil 
Service and get more of its excellent brains 
out nearer the cutting edge in the regions. I 
think that would be an extremely advan- 
tageous thing, relative to what I have said, 
to get to know what I might call the 
unquantifiable thing, or the penumbra 
round the actual fact, which is so important 
when you are doing the job. 

680. You see what I am getting at? The 
record of the Board clearly proves some- 
thing about devolution. I am suggesting it 
proves the possibility of the value of 
getting Central Government not to hand 
over these functions but to perform them 

regionally? ^That is well worth looking 

at as an alternative. I might mention that, 
as to background and provenance, our 
Board and staff are about one-third public 
servants and two-thirds commercially and 
industrially orientated. 

681. I appreciate that ; it is another strand 
that would enter the arrangements. I take it 
for granted that, being sensible people, you 
keep in very close touch with the local 
authorities, but have you any statutory 
relationship with them imposed on you? 

In terms of our Act we are supposed 

to take cognisance of existing authorities 

and the powers which they exercise. 

{Mr. Fasken): When we submit a formal 
proposal under Section 3 of the Act we 
have to satisfy Government that we have 
consulted local authorities and other bodies 
mainly concerned in that particular pro- 
posal. It is a specific duty on us in that 
respect. 

682. Lord Kilbrandon: Is there any way 
in which a local authority can exercise 
initiative and make proposals to you about 
something which it considers is required in 
a particular area? Is there any relationship 

of that kind? ^Yes, there is what one 

might call a constant semi-oflScial flow 
between us. And local authorities have their 
representatives on the consultative council 
which advises the Board on the exercise and 
performance of its functions. 

683. Chairman'. In your evidence. Part I, 
paragraph 6, you state: — 

“The concept of an appointed Board 
with finance and wide ranging powers 
and with duties over the whole field of 
economic development is new not only 
in U.K. terms but internationally. . . . 
The existence of the Board and its 
relationships with other government 
agencies raises interesting constitutional 
issues”. 
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You think these relationships should 
bear careful examination by the Com- 
mission. First of all, what is it that is unique 
in your constitution that makes you new 

internationally? (Sir Robert Grieve): It 

would be difficult for me to justify that 
statement absolutely; it perhaps pushes the 
argument a bit too hard. But my own 
experience from meeting the majority of 
organisations dealing with regions peri- 
pheriques” is that I have not yet encountered 
one that has the same range of powers as us 
and is doing so many things oyer that 
range, which includes not only tourism and 
industry but fisheries and various other 
things. Our uniqueness lies in the range of 
functions and activities combined. 

684. What about the Cassa per il 

Mezzogiorno in Italy? It does not do 

quite as many things as we do. The nearest 
approach might be the Development Fund 
in Norway. We are rather unique even in 
international terms; that is my own 
experience. Just a year ago I acted as 
rapporteur to a big conference in Dublin, 
including 42 countries, and I came to that 
conclusion even there. We had all kinds of 
papers put from various other organisations 
of the same kind. For example, in Eire they 
have two or three organisations to cover 
the same range of activities as we cover. 
Nevertheless, our claim is rather a big one. 

685. It was not my intention to dispute 
it. To be clear on the point are you saying 
that the quality of your functions that makes 
them unique is mainly the range and 

comprehensiveness of your activities? 

Yes. 

686. To what extent is your autonomy 

in finance part of that distinction ? It is 

not really a part, because most of these 
other organisations have various ways of 
deploying money at their own hand. 

687. So it is the comprehensiveness ? 

It is the range. 

688. What would you say are the con- 
stitutional issues that are raised? 1 

think the main one is the question of how 
much power is devolved to a region, to the 
extremities of a country. I think this is the 
big constitutional lesson that should be 
looked for in our operations — whatever the 
lesson may be. There is, as we all know, a 
general move towards this kind of regional 
devolution in many countries. Here we 
have in the United Kingdom rather a 
unique thing that has been running for five 
years and in which the necessary inter- 
relationships of our development agency, 
local authorities and Central Government 
can be seen operating. That is the lesson, or 



that is the area in which lessons should be 
looked for. One of the important things to 
us all the time has been to get our relation- 
ships right, particularly with Central 
Government. I think on the whole it has 
been easier with local government, with 
which we have had good relationships. The 
kind of job local government is doing is so 
different from the kind of job we are doing 
that there is not really a dangerous overlap 
where a major reaction can take place. The 
local authorities are infrastructural authori- 
ties, physical planners, providers of roads, 
sewers, water mains and things of that 
kind. We don’t touch that. But on our 
relationships with Central Government, we 
have had to work carefully, thoughtfully 
and hard during the five years of our 
existence to get square in our minds just 
where we come in and where they come in. 

689. Does Central Government mean 
Edinburgh and London and, if so, in what 

proportions ? To us it means Edinburgh 

entirely, because the Scottish Office is the 
body to which we look, and one of its 
departments is the body which in fact 
sponsors us and through which we get our 
vote. 

690. When Treasury consent is needed, 
does the Scottish Office get it or do you get 

it directly ? We do not deal directly with 

Treasury. This is done by the Scottish 
Office for us — or a better way of putting it 
might be to say without us. 

691. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Your ex- 
penditure has naturally been rising. Is there 
an annual vote on which you work and 

which sets a limit? Yes. (Mr. Fasken): 

We get an annual grant in aid from the 
Government which is fixed through the 
Government’s annual estimating procedure. 
In the same way as other government 
agencies and departments, we submit annual 
estimates. 

692. You make a bid? Yes, our bid 

is for the next financial year, and we have 
to keep under review the sort of commit- 
ments we are going to have in the two or 
three following years. 

693. You make the point that to operate 

an organisation of this kind you need 
appropriate staff in, for example, the 
economic and planning sectors. Is there 
any inherent reason why the local authori- 
ties should not be able to do this if they had 
the power to spend £50,000 of the Secretary 
of State’s money without reference back to 
him ? Given the staff, and operating a fimd 
of this kind, could they not do the same job 
as you are doing just as timeously and 
efficiently. (Sir Robert Grieve): They 
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might I suppose, if they delegated authority 
in th4e things to a committee or similar 
body. 

694. The normal servicing and budgeting 
of local authorities has to go through a 
desperately slow process. But if they had a 
special fund in the way you have which 
could be dealt with quickly and without 
reference, is there anything inherent in local 
authorities that would prevent them doing 
the same job as the Highlands Board all 

over the country ? That is a big question. 

There is something inherent in local 
authorities as we have them at the moment 
which would make the process slower, as 
you have suggested. I do not know what 
kind of shape local authorities will take 
after Wheatley or Redcliflfe-Maud reforms. 

I rather suspect that the bigness of them will 
not make them any faster in essential 
matters. 

695. Presupposing a separate fund to 
local authorities which did not have to be 
accounted for in the normal way and 
which was administered by a small com- 
mittee, would we necessarily need in the 
future both your Board and a Highland 
regional authority as envisaged by Wheatley 

covering the same area? As I have 

indicated, that is a very hypothetical 
question. I have tried hard in my mind to 
think just how a new regional authority 
would do the kind of job we are doing 
reasonably fast, bearing in mind that in 
fostering economic development one must 
deal with private commercial and industrial 
interests who just cannot understand the 
elaborations and checks and delays. 

696. Lord Kilbrandon: If the procedure 
was anything like that at present operated 
by local authorities, would each application 
not have to go through several sub- 
committees, then to the main and finance 
committees, with references back at almost 

every stage ? {Mr. Fasken ) : If there were 

complete delegation to a committee of all 
the functions entrusted to a local authority, 
the system probably would work quickly. 
But our experience has been that this is not 
the way things work. The Highland local 
authorities — both officials and elected 
members — ^try to be very helpful, but the 
machinery itself sometimes prevents them 
being as helpful as they would like to be, 
particularly on the question of time 
required to get decisions. Secondly, we are 
talldng about doing things within £50,000. 
I am sure you appreciate the tremendous 
range of our functions. On the industrial 
front we are not waiting for people to come 
to us, but are carrying out promotion work 
all over the country and abroad. On the 
fishing side we have a staff engaged in 



promoting the catching power of the 
Highland fleet, as well as developing fish- 
processing and encouraging boat-building 
yards and finding entrepreneurs to under- 
take these kinds of things with financial 
assistance from ourselves. And apart from 
industry and fishing, we are of course 
involved in tourism, agriculture, and so on. 

697. Chairman: May we look in more 

detail at the financial procedures ? Presum- 
ably at about this time of year you are 
required to produce figures for next year’s 
estminate? That is right. 

698. How is that done? In so far as your 
committed or known programmes are 
concerned, I would expect the procedure to 
be no different from any other form of 
estimation of expenditure; but how do you 
know what grants you are going to be 

giving next year? On grants and loans 

— actual payments by the Board under our 
Section 8 scheme — experience has given us 
a fair idea of how these will turn out. There 
are still wide variations, for various 
reasons. Weather can hold up projects, and 
this may mean that a sizable sum could be 
under-spent in any one year and the 
commitment carried forward into another 
year. But on the Section 8 side of the work 
we can make a fairly realistic estimate about 
this time of year as to what the position will 
be, or what position we would like to see, 
in the next financial year. On other parts of 
our work — we have a second large block of 
work in research surveys and publicity — 
again on experience we can make a fairly 
realistic estimate in detail of the things we 
envisage as having to be done. The third 
arm consists of projects, mainly under- 
takings we will carry out at our own hand, 
such as the building of an hotel. Again 
within the Board there is the usual internal 
consultation and we prepare a list of the 
projects we would like to see started in the 
next Itoancial year. And of course we 
cover continuing commitments for enter- 
prises that have been started already. The 
sum of these estimates produces a figure of 
grant in aid from the Government that we 
would like to see allocated to us. 

699. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Do you have 

to spend the sum allocated, or otherwise 
obtain fresh approval for the expenditure 
the following year in the estimate? Yes. 

700. But I assume you have no difficulty 

in spending the money? We do have 

perhaps generous treatment to a certain 
extent in that we are allowed to retain the 
receipts we receive on repayment of Section 
8 loans. In the current year these amount 
to £600,000, and next year they will amount 
to £800,000. But of course the Government 
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take that into account in assessing overall 
the amount of the net grant in aid we get. 

701. Chairman’. Is there any element in 
your estimation of pure contingency, to 
allow for something that may come along ? 
^Not unless we were to build it in. 

702. Do you? {Sir Robert Grieve): 

There is no specific item for this. (Mr. 

Fasken): We have small contingency 
items, but not large ones. 

703. Mr. Maitland Mackie: If one 
project is delayed and a new one comes up 
that was not included in the estimate, can 

you transfer the money? Yes, we can 

do that. 

704. Chairman: When the sum is voted 
to you, is it under one head or under a 

relatively small number of heads ? ^It is 

under seven heads, of which four cover 
administrative expenses and three cover 
development. 

705. Can you switch between heads? 

We have to get formal authority for 

that. The Scottish Office and Treasury have 
been quite agreeable about switching 
between development subheads, but not 
between these two blocks. 

706. When you have submitted your 
own estimate, the next stage presumably is 

rgument with the Scottish Office? Yes, 

iscussion. 

707. Do they in fact cut you down 

severely, or are you treated fairly well ? 

Against the national economic background, 
I would say we had been treated fairly 
generously over the past five years; against 
our own particular wishes, perhaps not so 
generously. We have a fairly energetic and 
lively staff, who have now gained experience 
in the various fields and who are coming 
up with projects they would like to see 
started. We have had to curtail these, 
because there has obviously been a limit to 
the money we might get. As I say, in all the 
circumstances it has been a fairly generous 
slice of the cake that we have got, but it has 
not been as large as we would have liked, 
and this has meant that, in these discussions 
you referred to, some particular projects we 
have proposed have had to be dropped. 

708. Presumably the whole procedure 

then goes through the administrative 
machine and your approved estimate 
appears in the Scottish Office estimates and 
is voted in Parliament ? Yes. 

709. The total amount you can spend is 
thereby controlled. Under that system 
would it make a great deal of difference if 



your discretionary limit were raised to 
£1 million, as you suggest ? Would that not 
merely mean that the additional monev 
would have to be found from your other- 

heads ? (Sir Robert Grieve) : I think the 

main reason for our wanting to have 
discretion to a higher limit is that the 
order of magnitude of the propositions 
that come to us and that we are increasingly 
going to promote will get bigger, especially 
as confidence rises in the Highlands. We 
want to be able to get ahead with the job 
faster. As I said before, private commercial 
concerns do not really understand the 
elaboration of things being put from one 
body to another. If one promotes a pro- 
position, pursues people and brings them 
into a project, it is unsatisfactory, to say the 
least, to have to say at the end of the day 
that the decision must be made by, for 
example, the Ministry of Technology.’ 

710. But, even if your formal discretion 

were enlarged, would you not still in some 
cases reach the point where, having decided 
you wanted to support a project, you were 
unable to find the money from your budget 
for the year ? ^That is so. 

711. If that particular grant or loan was 

to be approved, you would therefore still 
have to go back for consent so that budget- 
ary control would operate? ^Yes, of 

course, in absolute terms of total money, 
we are always constricted. All we are saying 
is that within that constriction, we feel we 
would want to have more flexibility to deal 
with rather bigger propositions. 

712. Mr. Maitland Mackie: You say 
that your powers are valuable because you 
can do things quickly. And yet you refer to 
your estimate for 1972-73. Does this not 
mean that you must be considering schemes 
for helping people two years ahead? — - 
But these are undifferentiated proposals not 
known to us at this time. We only know 
what is the order of magnitude of money 
that, on the basis of today, we think we 
shall need two years hence, but without any 
specific projects or names attached. 

713. If I came to you with a scheme, 
which you considered and approved within 
your limit, could you do so tomorrow, as it 

were? Yes, we could do it pretty 

rapidly. 

714. Would that be because you had 
allowed in this year’s estimate for something 
of that kind which you did not know 
would come up but thought would?- — 
(Mr. Fasken): Our Section 8 money is 
provided in a lump sum, and is at present 
about £1-9 million a year. Our point in 
talking about the limit at which we can 
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give decisions at our own hand is that this 
level of Section 8 money already enables us 
to encompass several larger projects, 
perhaps costing £50,000 to £100,000 in all, 
and perhaps one or two even above that 
overall cost. But in our view our Section 8 
allocation is now sufficiently large to 
enable us to handle some even bigger 
cases A higher limit of assistance within 
our own discretion would help to accelerate 
the progress of a viable project from 
consideration to completion. 



715. Chairman: But this does not mean 
by taking that decision you can decide to 
spend £50,000 more than in the Secretary 

of State’s vote for you? ^That is right. 

If we had no limitation and, with a total of 
£2 million, chose to approve four £500,000 
projects, we would then have to tell the 
next following applicant that we were sorry, 
but we had no money left in the kitty this 
year. 

716. Could you do your job more 
effectively if, instead of the present system 
of control within a financial year and within 
heads of the vote. Parliament were pre- 
pared to make a block vote of money to 
you over say 10 years, which might be no 
greater than the aggregate that you would 
in fact spend but which would be free of 

these limitations? {Sir Robert Grieve): 

In essence really we do have that kind of 
arrangement. We discuss four years ahead, 
and we know at the moment what is likely 
to be given to us for the next three or four 

years. (Mr. Fasken): On the practical 

point, there would be advantage in my 
view in a system like that, as compared with 
the present position where, as was pointed 
out earlier, what is not spent is liable to be 
lost. If we had £10 million guaranteed over 
10 years, I think that in the view of the Board 
that would be a better system than the 
present one, where, as I have indicated. 
Board projects, perhaps major projects, can 
be delayed for a variety of reasons, such as 
strikes or weather, and we may lose some 
of our money. 



717. The contrast in my mind was with a 
body like the Industrial Reconstruction 
Corporation, which was given in substance 
£150 million of capital. The cases are 
different, because that capital was for 
investment, and at the end of the period is 
supposed to be there plus profit; it is not 
simply to be spent. Nevertheless the IRC 
can act with great freedom with a very large 
sum of money. I am not asking whether 
you would like more money, which 
obviously you would, but whether in your 
view the money you receive would be 
more effectively employed if you were 



given more freedom in laying it out?- 

{Sir Robert Grieve) : There are two points I 
would like to make. One is that we do not 
spend money in the sense you are suggesting 
as distinct from the IRC. The greater part 
of our money is also lent. That is why we 
are now making well over half a million a 
year from the interest on it and repayments 
of capital, and next year we shall be making 
some £800,000. We are then in much the 
same position as the IRC; we also are 
expected to invest our money in effect. My 
second point is that at this stage in the 
Board’s life, when we are sailing in a veiy 
difficult sea, I think perhaps there is 
another and alternative point of view, which 
is that it would be better for the Board to 
play it year by year. In an expanding 
economy, which we hope the Highlands is, 
results always make Governments produce 
more money, by and large. If we were very 
successful (and we have been fairly 
successful) we would be likely in the future 
to get more money because it was so 
obviously a good thing to invest in. On the 
whole we are fairly happy with the way we 
are working out the votes at the moment, 
except that we believe that discussions 
perhaps take place too much in detail at 
that early stage. 

718. That is a common and universal 

complaint ? {Mr. Fasken) : The question 

of flexibility within our overall finance is 
one we have taken up with the Scottish 
Office and are currently discussing with 
them — perhaps not going as far as you 
were describing. Chairman, but moving 
towards some system that would help even 
out the ups-and-downs between financial 
years. We have had quite a sympathetic 
hearing on this, and the discussions are 
continuing. 

719. When one thinks of machinery and 
devices for getting things done, which is of 
course the main concern, it seems strange to 
contrast a corporation like the IRC, which 
has been given an enormous sum of capital 
and left fairly free, with the position of 
control in which you find yourselves through 

this very tight mechanism? {Sir Robert 

Grieve): Yes. 

720. Mr. Craig Macdonald: There must 
be quite considerable staff time occupied in 
the following-up process, because you must 
be anxious to know throughout your 
activities how satisfactorily the grants have 
been used and whether any has been 
wasted. Have you adequate staff to make 
sure you gain experience in that particular 

direction? It is one of our most 

important problems, administratively 
speaking, to build up a sufficiently powerful 
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management accountancy staff to give the 
necessary follow-up treatment so that the 
danger signals are seen well in advance of 
any operation starting to slide down the 
hill. We have had one or two lessons about 
this from which we have learned a lot. But 
the main problem of course is to see far 
enough ahead when an enterprise begins to 
look a little unsure and to start taking 
remedial measures. We have had experience 
of that in the past and, when we see the 
crisis early enough, we have been moder- 
ately successful in getting the enterprise 
back on its feet. We might mention that our 
losses over the first four years of the 
Board’s life were about 3 per cent of our 
total actual loan investment. We expect 
that to go up to 5 or 6 per cent as we see 
the projection at the moment. We believe, 
however, that, if conventional finance 
houses were able to take on the ventures 
we are supporting, there would be no need 
for the Board. We have to take some risks, 
and have to think to an extent about 
regional significance as well as economic 
viability. 

Mr. Craig Macdonald : These figures, Mr. 
Chairman, are so impressive that I don’t 
wish to pursue the matter. 

Chairman: Yes, they are very impressive. 
A great deal of the evidence is taken up 
with describing what is being done. 
Although I personally find this of fascinat- 
ing interest and would willingly pursue it, I 
cannot pretend that there are constitutional 
issues involved, for example, in your ideas 
on tourism, and I think we should confine 
ourselves largely to constitutional matters. 

721. Lord Kilbrandon: May I revert to a 
question with constitutional aspects. Earlier 
we referred to the Board’s unique position 
as to its finance and wide-ranging powers 
and duties over the whole field of economic 
development. Among other problems, we 
have the duty of considering the English 
regions. Do you think that your experi- 
ence is any guide to what might be 
developed in other regions, not only in 

Scotland but elsewhere in Britain? 1 

think I have touched on this earlier on. To 
sum up, I would say that there is a very 
important place for our kind of organisation 
in problem areas, in any problem area. 

722. Only problem areas? Yes, I 

would say so. I am speaking here very 
much personally, but it seems to me that 
the things I touched on earlier about 
democracy as against non-democracy — 
whatever is meant by “democracy” — are 
relevant in so far as attitudes of mind are 
concerned in that people on the whole do 
not like bodies that are not elected. We may 



argue about whether they are more or less 
democratic — I think that in practice we are 
more democratic than most local authori- 
ties — but that is beside the point. The fact 
is that most people, naturally and, I think 
quite rightly look to elected bodies to be set 
up. So I think a body like ours can be 
justified only when there is a special 
problem or a specially heavy job to be done 
like dealing with the Highland problem or 
building a new town. I can, however, think 
of three or four places in Britain, not 
necessarily in Scotland, that could do with 
a Board like ours for a period. 

723. Mr. Maitland Mackie: Do you 

justify the existence of a non-democratic 
body because it consists of the right people 
to deal with particular areas, and in your 
particular case because your Board has 
been given the task of dealing with a special 
area ? For the time being. 

724. While the Highlands is a well 
defined area with very special problems, 
there are all the way through Scotland', 
particularly in the Border counties, in- 
stances of the same type of thing, though 
perhaps not to the same extent. Recog- 
nising the job that you have done in the 
Highlands, should similar powers and 
money be made available in those areas to 

do the same job ? This is a question of 

judgment on relativity at Central Govern- 
ment level. 

725. Chairman: Is there a term for the 
Board set in the Act, or do you have to be 
impeached and executed to be got rid of? 

We have to be executed, probably by 

another Act of Parliament. 

726. Mrs. Trenaman: Has the Board 
ever been criticised in the Highlands and 

Islands as not being democratic? Oh, 

yes, from particular quarters; in fact quite 
a lot to begin with, but not usually now, 
because I think our practice is seen to be 
democratic and people are happier about 
it. 

727. Mr. Maitland Mackie: In what way 

is your practice seen to be democratic? 

Let me give you examples. Even at my level 
as Chairman, I go round the Highlands 
about four times a year and meet practically 
everyone interested in development, how- 
ever small, including all the councillors and 
social workers, district councillors and so 
on; and they have learned to see us as 
people, as human beings. Our staff are 
constantly everywhere all over the High- 
lands involved in local development 
associations, sometimes helping to set them 
up, and hearing their problems at first hand. 
It is my observation that we tend on the 
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whole to be much more out at the extremi- 
ties and down nearer the grass-roots than 
ccal government officials because of the 
IIS of organisation we are. I think that, if 
vou really examined our organisation and 
whflt it did you would be convinced that 
wfwere v^lose to the grass-roots. (Mr 
Fa^kenV I might add another example of 
what we do in that field. In the Shetlands 
we held a seminar over a week-end, where 
we prepared papers, published and available 
before the seminar, covering our strate^, 
work and functions. We went there with 
senior members of staff, presented our 
papers, and had very good discissions with 
local folk who chose to attend. This sort of 
activity helps to bring us into contact with 
evervone who wants to come into contact 

with us. {Sir Robert Grieve): I don’t 

know what the lesson from this is. I would 
have to brood over it myself— and I do. 



728. Chairman: Unquestionably there 
are lessons for us. The difficulty is that you 
have made it very clear that they are 
special circumstances for a limited time, 
whereas a constitution, I suppose, is for 
eternity? What you say is quite true, 

sir. 



729. Dr. Langmuir: What you describe 
is still not democracy. However rnuch you 
ni 3 .y consult, you still m3.kc decisions, a.nd 
as an agency of Central Government, not 

as an elected body. It is true that we are 

not elected. We have a consultative council 
with which we consult, and by which we 
are asked to do certain things. I do not 
know whether that is democracy or not, 
but the system works very democratically. 

(Mr. Fasken): This is especially true 

in the more difficult or remote parts of our 
area such as the Islands. There are quite a 
few such areas where local self-help groups 
have started up, and we have joined in 
these with the other appropriate agencies. 
The local people are represented on an 
equal basis, and there is a decision or a 
consensus of view as to action to be taken, 
to which the local people are a party. 



730. Mr. Bonnet: You have powers 
within your area to make decisions about 
the order of priority. I suppose that has 
made decisions easier of acceptance than 
would be the case if they were made 
directly by Central Government. Is this 
because the people of the area feel they are 



getting quite closely identified with the 

Board? {Sir Robert Grieve): So we are 

told. It is difficult perhaps at our level in an 
organisation to be quite sure how much of 
what we are being told is simply flattery and 
how much is actually true, but by every test 
we can apply it seems that the Highland 
people are beginning to identify themselves 

with this Board. {Mr. Fasken) : It may be 

of some advantage to the Central Govern- 
ment to get us to make the recommenda- 
tions. I think this is particularly true with 
regard to transport, where our transport 
officers are often able to make, and to be 
seen to be making, the detailed investigation 
on the spot, including carrying out a range 
of detailed discussions, as described, right 
down to the local individual who has a 
point of view. This happened, for example, 
in regard to the Pentland Firth crossing, 
where we were asked by Central Govern- 
ment to recommend what form this should 
take in the future, and what should be the 
terminal points. This was done on the 
basis of a detailed study involving local 
people on either side of the Pentland Firth. 

731. Mr. Maitland Mackie: You said 
that local authorities put schemes up to 
you. Do you ever put schemes to the local 
authorities ? Have you been able to influence 

them to do things? {Sir Robert Grieve): 

Yes, indeed. I think this has been particu- 
larly clear in the Moray Firth area, where 
the feed-back, or the feed both ways, has 
been very visible ; very fruitful propositions 
have gone from us to local authorities, and 
propositions have come back from local 
authorities to us. But this happens too in 
more remote areas, generally through the 
small development organisations. 

732. Chairman : In the Moray Firth area, 
Morayshire itself is excluded from your 
area of operation. Is this an unfortunate 

limitation? 1 should make clear that I 

am talking about the inner Moray Firth, 
where the development possibilities are 
greatest and where the deep water is. 

Chairman: We are deeply indebted to 
you. I repeat my regrets that this meeting 
has taken place in Glasgow rather than in 
Inverness, but we have been very glad to 
see you. 



{The witnesses withdrew) 
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